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of religious education in America, and, also, that the Association may 
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growing activities. The funds for the support of the Association are 
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be sent to the office of the Secretary General. Checks should be made 
payable to the Catholic Educational Association. 


Address of the Secretary General: 
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1651 East Main St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 
SECTION I. The name of this Association shall be The Catho- 
lic Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 


OBJECT 

SECTION 1. The object of this Association shall be to keep in 
the minds of the people the necessity of religious instruction and 
training as the basis of morality and sound education; and to 
promote the principles and safeguard the interests of Catholic 
education in all its departments. 

SEc. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic educa- 
tion, to encourage the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpful- 
ness among Catholic educators, to promote by study, conference 
and discussion the thoroughness of Catholic educational work in 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the pub- 
lication and circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 


(\ ARTICLE III 
DEPARTMENTS 

SECTION |. The Association shall consist of the Catholic 
Seminary Department; the Catholic College and University De- 
partment; the Catholic School Department. Other departments 
may be added with the approval of the Executive Board of the 
Association, 

Sec. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and elects 
its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in its regula- 
tions inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution. 

(1) 
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\RTICLE IV: 
OFFICERS 

SECTION 1. The officers of the .\ssociation shall be a Presi- 
dent General; several Vice Presidents General to correspond in 
number with the number of Departments in the Association; a 
Secretary General; a Treasurer General; and an Executive 
Board. The Executive Board shall consist of these officers, and 
the Presidents of the Departments, and two other members 
elected from each Department of the Association. 

Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the an- 
nual meeting, wherein their successors shall have been elected, 
unless otherwise specified in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 

Section 1. The President General shall be elected annually 
by ballot, in a general meeting of the Association. 

Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all meetings 
of the Association, and at the meetings of the Executive Board. 
He shall -call meetings of the Executive Board by and with the 
consent of three members of the Board, and whenever a majority 
of the Board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 

Section 1. The Vice Presidents General, one from each De- 
partment, shall be elected by ballot in the general meeting of the 
Association. In the absence of the President General, the First 
Vice President General shall perform his duties. In the absence 
of the President General and First Vice President General, the 
duties of the President General shall be performed by the Sec- 
ond Vice President Generali; and in the absence of all these, the 
Third Vice President General shall perform the duties. In the 
absence of the President General and all Vice Presidents Gen- 
eral, a pro tempore chairman shall be elected by the Association 
on nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 
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CONSTITUTION o 


ARTICLE VII 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL . 

Section 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the 
Executive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed three 
years, and he shall be eligible to re-election. He shall receive a 
suitable salary, and the term of his office and the amount of his 
compensation shall be fixe by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the gen- 
eral meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He 
shall receive and keep on record all matters pertaining to the As- 
sociation and shall perform such other duties as the Executive 
Board may determine. He shall make settlement with the 
Treasurer General for all receipts of his office at least once every 
month. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his 
Cuties. He shall have his records at the annual meeting and at 
the meetings of the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VIII 
THE TREASURER GENERAL 
Section 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of 
all moneys of the Association, except such funds as he may be 
directed by the Executive Board to hand over to the Trustees of 
the Association for investment. He shall pay all bills when certi- 
fied by the President General and Secretary General, acting with 
the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make annual re- 
port to the Executive Board, and shall give bond for the faithful 
discharge of his duties. 
ARTICLE IX 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Section 1. The Executive Board shall have the management 
of the affairs of the Association. It shall make arrangements for 
the meetings of the Association, which shall take place annually. 
It shall have power to make regulations concerning the writing, 
reading and publishing of the papers of the .\ssociation meetings. 
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SEc. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Associa- 
tion. The expenses of the Association and the expenses of the 
Departments shall be paid from the Association treasury, under 
the direction and with the authorization of the Executive Board. 
No expense shall be incurred except as authorized by the Execu- 
tive Board. 


Sec. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into the 
Association, to fix membership fees and to provide means for 
carrying on the work of the Association. 

Sec. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the 
funds of the Association. It shall have power to form commit- 
tees of its own members to facilitate the discharge of its work. 
It shall audit the accounts of the Secretary General and of the 
Treasurer General. It shall have power to interpret the Consti- 
tution and regulations of the Association, and in matters of dis- 
pute its decision shall be final. It shall have power to fill all va- 
cancies occurring among its members. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting 
each year. 


ARTICLE X 


MEMBERSHIP 

SECTION I. Any one who is desirous of promoting the objects 
of this Association may be admitted to membership on payment 
of membership fee. The payment of annual fee entitles the 
member to vote in meetings of this Association, and to a copy of 
the publications of the Association issued after admission into 
the Association. The right to vote in Department meetings is 
determined by the regulations of the several Departments. 


ARTICLE XI] 


MEETINGS 

SecTIon 1. Meetings of the Association shall be held at such 
time and place as may be determined by the Executive Boar: 
of the Association. 
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ARTICLE XII 


AMENDMENTS 
Section tr. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at an annual meeting, pro- 
vided that such amendment has been approved by the Executive 
Board and proposed to the members at a general meeting one 
vear before. 
ARTICLE XIII 
BY-LAWS 
SEcTION 1. [by-laws not inconsistent with this Constitution 
may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting; but no by-law shall be adepted on 
the same day on y-hich it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 
1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own 
quorum, which shall not be less than one-third of its number. 

















INTRODUCTION 


The papers and discussions of the Tenth Annual Meeting of 
the Catholic [:ducational Asseciation held in New Orleans from 
June 30th to July 3rd, 1913, are presented in this volume. The 
Convention was regarded by all as a success, and it is believed 
that it will lead to valuable practical results in the general work 
of Catholic education in the United States. 

For the first time in the history of the Association, an annual 
meeting was held in the South, and the expectations entertained 
were more than justified in the favor and hospitality with which 
the delegates were received, in the encouragement and approval 
of the hierarchy, and in the practical work accomplished. 

The programs of the general Association and of every De- 
partment and Section were filled with subjects of deep interest 
to educators, and the time allotted for the discussions was not 
sufficient to arrive at a common understanding and definite con- 
clusions. Much good comes from the informal and casual ex- 
change of opinion that takes place outside of the sessions: but 
the problems of Catholic educators are now of such pressing 
importance that it is the general desire that provision be made 
for the continued discussion of them throughout the course of 
the year. 

It is apparent from the trend of thought expressed at the 
New Orleans Convention, that the Association has entered on 
a period of constructive work. The need of cooperation of 
pastors, college men, school superintendents and school in- 
spectors is felt; and the efforts made to bring them together 
give to each one a more general and adequate view of the edu- 
cational situation as a whole. 

An official approval was given to the Association by the 
\rchbishop and the Bishops of the province of New Orleans, 
and it was their earnest desire that every encouragement should 
be given, on account of the evident necessity of the work the 
Association is striving to accomplish. 


(7) 




















MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 





NEw ORLEANS, La., JUNE 30, 1913. 

A meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic Educational 
Association was held at the De Soto Hotel, on Monday, June 
30, 1913, at 3 p. m. The following members were present: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. J. Shahan, D.D.; Very Rev. Walter Stehle, 
O. S. B.; Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D.; Rev. Francis T. 
Moran, D. D.; Very Rev. H. T. Drumgoole, LL.D.; Very 
Rev. J. F. Green, O. S. A.; Rev. James J. Dean, O. S. A.; Rev. 
David W. Hearn, S. J.; Rev. Joseph F. Smith; Rev. H. C. 
Boyle; Brother John Waldron, S. M. 

Prayer was said. The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. An order of business was adopted. 

The Treasurer General presented his printed report. He 
urged that the feasibility of having a moderate fund in the 
treasury of from five to ten thousand dollars be kept in view, 
and that steps be taken to procure this amount whenever prac- 
ticable. He recommended that an annual appropriation of one 
hundred dollars be allowed the Treasurer General’s office. 

An Auditing- Committee consisting of Very Rev. H. T. Drum- 
goole, LL. D., Rev. James J. Dean, O. S. A., Brother John Wal- 
dron, S. M., was, on motion, appointed by the chair to audit the 
report of the Treasurer General. The Committee retired. 

A communication from Rev. Patrick B. Cummins, O. S. B., 
relating to the “Discipline and Duty Movement” in England 
was read and placed on file. 

The .\uditing Committee reappeared. and presented the fol- 
lowing report : 

"We have examined the vouchers of the Treasurer General 
and find them in accord with the book account, and everything 
correct in detail. 

H. T. DRUMGOOLE, 

Jas J. Dean, O. S. A,, 

Joun A. Watpron, S. M.” 

(9) 
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The report of the Auditing Committee was accepted, and the 
Treasurer General’s report was approved. 

The Secretary General then read his annual report to the 
Executive Board as follows: 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL TO THE EXECU- 
TIVE BOARD FOR THE YEAR JULY 1, 1912 TO JUNE 
30, 1913 

I have the honor to submit my tenth annual report as Sec- 
retary General to the Executive Board of the Catholic [Educa- 
tional Association, covering the year July 1, 1912 to June 30, 
913. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The growth and progress of the Association during the past 
year, in membership, revenue and in effective influence in the 
general field of Catholic educational work have been satisfactory. 
rhe following table gives the statistics of members on our rolls 
at the end of June, 1913, and also the statistics for 1912 and 1911: 


1911 1912 1913 


PMNA RENAME Bi cy:sia hots s2es orcretn ci Ssais Shaper ior ererelon alee 16 17 16 
E00 ORR ane er oR arer a a Oe Ee eGo eee 83 83 87 
BREE S a chee encanta ee de sey Havas rere arsine 1559 1641 1865 
Eiigh *Sehools and Academies... 2 ici es ces eect 24 44 51 
PLEURA IE INSERTS side asia le coe cde wieadline'sa walele 28 44 7 
VIVE LS) eo 2 er ae 68 163 116 
eM occ ciny eae oo taeae rc resets p ae or ocataees c Li 15 


We have had the names of many individual Sisters on our 
books, and annual changes in religious houses account in largest 
part for the number of withdrawals from the Association. During 
the year invitations to join the Association have been sent to all 
pastors of the country and to all superiors of schools. 


FINANCIAL 
Our net revenue this year exceeds the estimate of $5,000, 
which was given in my last report. I estimate that we shall raise 
approximately this sum next year. This revenue comes to us 
freely and without stress on any one. The Association has always 
acted on the principle that it is not adapted to embark on works 
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of a permanent character, or on those which entail the collection 
and outlay of considerable sums of money. To do this would 
require a more stable form of union than that which the Asso- 
ciation has; and I do not see how, at the present time, or in the 
near future, any bond more cohesive than that which now exists 
can be established among the numerous and diverse educational 
interests of the Church in this country. 

There are a number of useful things the Association could do, 
and it should provide for the expenses of all special work which 
it authorizes. We may be able to increase our revenue a mod- 
erate amount by our present methods, but we would not be able 
to effect a notable increase without departing from our methods 
and aims. At present our revenue suffices for our needs, and 
it is now stable and assured. 


WORK OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL’S OFFICE 

The office is equipped to care for the routine work of all the 
Departments and Sections. Circulars are sent out under the in- 
structions of the proper officers, and the various officials of the 
Association should know that they have a ready means of com- 
municating with their members through the agency of the office. 
The records of the Association and the Departments are also 
kept in the office. 

PUBLICATIONS 

During the past year eight thousand copies of the August 
Bulletin containing the paper of Brother John Waldron, S. M., 
on “The Origin of the Eight Grade Elementary System” were 
sent out. Four thousand copies of the report of the Pittsburgh 
Convention, of five hundred pages, were printed and circulated. 
Copies of this report were sent to the English speaking Bishops 
of the world, and to all Bishops of Canada. Thirteen thousand 
copies of Rev. Charles Macksey’s paper on “Our Educational 
Conditions” were circulated as the February Bulletin, and seven- 
teen thousand five hundred copies of the paper of Brother 
Azarias on “The Simultaneous Method in Teaching” were sent 
to all priests and Catholic schools of the country as the May 
Bulletin. Many reprints also were freely circulated. For in- 
stance, the paper by Rev. Francis Retka, C. S. Sp., on “Catholic 
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Schools in Polish Parishes,” was sent to every Polish priest and 
school in the United States. 


We have pursued the policy of sending out gratis many copies 
of useful articles for the purpose of fostering sound Catholic 
opinion on educational subjects, and the Association has done 
much valuable work in this way. No other agency can do work 
of this kind so acceptably, since the Association is the organ of 
all our educational interests. 

The suggestion has been made that the Association should 
engage in the publication of Catholic educational works. There 
are many excellent publishing houses that are fully equipped to 
care for all our needs in this line. There does not seem to be any 
call for a new agency. It seems most desirable that we should 
adhere to our original, well defined purpose. Our success has 
been due to the fact that we have had a single aim and have not 
departed from it. We shall do well to decline work that can be 
as well done by other agencies, as we are in a field of our own, 
and are doing a work which others are not in a position to do. 


PROGRAM 


The following suggestions are offered in regard to the prepara- 
tion of the program: 

1. It would be a great help to have a definite agreement in 
the Standing Committee of each Department as to which officer 
will be responsible for the program. A committee can offer sug- 
gestions, but to have unity, a program must be the work of one 
or two minds. 

2. The program for the next convention could be substantially 
prepared at the present convention. Ample time is needed for 
the preparation of papers, and such an arrangement would pro- 
vide for this need. 

3. Our general program is still much crowded. It would be 
well during the year to direct attention to certain problems of 
importance, and at the annual convention there could be a dis- 
cussion of them. Our reports in this way would not be so bulky, 
but they would be more valuable. 
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WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION 

The Association is now well known to all Catholic educators, 
and is looked upon by non-Catholics as well as Catholics as an 
organ for the expression of Catholic opinion on educational 
problems. Our meetings are always conducted under the authority 
and supervision of the Bishop of the diocese in which the con- 
vention is held; and the resolutions proposed are submitted to 
him for approval before they are published. 

The Association is gradually centering its attention on a few 
of our most important problems. One of these is the general 
problem of the curriculum. The Association is the only medium 
through which this problem can be studied with any prospect of 
arriving at unity of opinion. If we follow the secular system in 
all its changes, our splendid educational work will fall into irrep- 
arable confusion. If we can agree on a statement of principles 
derived from human nature and serving as a broad basis of our 
system, we may be able to pursue our work with a reasonable 
measure of independence, and may, in time, by the order and 
thoroughness of our teaching, be able to exercise a beneficial in- 
fluence on secular education. 

The Association is also dealing with the matter of the formu- 
lation of an educational policy. This is a subject which requires 
much study, and a thorough knowledge of conditions and ten- 
dencies. The work of the Association in this matter is only pre- 
liminary to such action as the Bishops may wish to take, as 
they alone are competent to declare the policy of the Church on 
educational problems. 

The work of the Advisory Committee has been submitted to 
the Executive Board. This Committee is practically a committee 
of Catholic educators appointed by the Board to give prelimi- 
nary study and consideration to problems of an educational 
nature that are to come before the Association or the Depart- 
ments through the Executive Board. Without an agency of this 
kind, the work of the Association itself must become desultory 
and incoherent. The Advisory Committee could do much good 
by suggesting topics for papers, not only for the annual con- 

vention, but also for our Catholic magazines and periodicals. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 

The Association has had a prosperous growth during a decade 
of years. It was originally designed as a loose form of organiza- 
tion similar to the many voluntary associations that spring up 
on all sides in this country. It has brought our educators to- 
gether and made them acquainted with one another. It has 
enabled us to study the educational situation and our problems 
in a cooperative way, and it has united Catholic educators in 
defense of their principles. The organization is responsive in 
all things to the direction of the hierarchy. 

The success of the work is due to a faithful adherence to the 
constitution which governs the Association. This constitution 
was provisionally adopted at the first meeting in St. Louis, and 
it was adopted finally, after minor amendments were made, and 
approval had been given by Archbishop Messmer, at the Mil- 
waukee meeting, in 1907. 

It seems desirable that our meetings should become as repre- 
sentative as possible in the future. The attendance of the 
teachers in large numbers has been a great help and advantage 
in building up the organization. Since the growth of summer 
schools and normal institutes for the Sisters it is clear the in- 
dividual teacher does not get the direct help from a convention 
that she seeks for her classroom work. The rule followed in 
the last meetings was to have sessions for the diocesan teachers 
and the representatives of the provincials and superiors. The in- 
dividual teacher gets the benefit of the work done at the con- 
vention through the report and the publications of the Associa- 
tion. We cannot, therefore, look for a very large attendance of 
individual teachers at our future meetings. 

For the profitable study and discussion of the problems of 
Catholic education we need the attendance of the rectors and 
prefects of studies of our colleges, the superintendents of parish 
schools, members of diocesan school boards, the school in- 
spectors of the various religious communities, the rectors and 
professors of seminaries, and the pastors. A special effort 
should be made to arouse the interest and secure the attendance 
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of the pastor; for the welfare of Catholic education depends 
in a peculiar way on him. 

The work of the Association could be extended over the year 
and arrangements made for many special committee meetings. 
Our work could be made more definite, and if the attendance 
falls off, it will not be necessary to hold all our conventions in 
the large cities. 


OBSERVATION ON EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS 


In previous reports I have dwelt at some length on the educa- 
tional tendencies of the times in relation to our interests. In this 
report I have but a single observation to offer. 

The conditions of living are becoming more onerous every 
year, and the pressure of public taxation is, becoming heavier for 
people in the ordinary walks of life. The attention of the 
American people has not been sufficiently attracted to the part 
that unnecessary school expenditures play in the prevailing ex- 
travagance. One of the most striking statements bearing on this 
matter is an extract from the last report of Governor Harmon to 
the Ohio State Legislature : 


COST OF COMMON SCHOOLS °* 


“T call special attention to the enormous growth of common 
school taxes. 

“From 1901 to 1911 the total enumeration rose only .056 per 
cent, the enrollment 7.5 per cent and the attendance 6.7 per cent. 
while the taxes, State and local, rose from $15,303,244, to $32,- 
889,424, or 114 per cent. 

“Tt will hardly be asserted that there has been a gain in useful- 
ness or efficiency which justifies such a rise in cost. Agri- 
culture has been introduced in the country schools, as it should 
have been, and four inspectors have been appointed to see that it 
is properly taught. But the expense of this is very light. And 
manual training is given in the city schools, but the cost should 
not be very great. 

“This really startling jump in the tax figures must be ascribed, 
in a large degree, to loose management, wastefulness and ex- 
travagance. Nobody wishes to stint the children, and a great 
many persons seem afraid to demand economy or offer criticism 
lest they be charged with hostility to educatien. But the more 
sacred a cause the greater the duty of each aud all to protect 
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it from carelessness, incompetency and all unworthiness on the 
part of those to whose hands it is intrusted. 


“To these taxes the impositions on citizens by high prices for 
school books and needless changes in them must be added to 
find the real cost of our common schools. No duty calls more 
loudly on you to safeguard the schools and parents of the State, 
and unwise friends are sometimes more perilous than enemies.” 


This is not an exaggerated description of the situation, and 
the welfare of the country demands that careful scrutiny be 
made of the enormous public funds that are expended for edu- 
cation. It is certain that much goes for purposes that could 
be dispensed with; and evils of this kind make more difficult the 
general work of education in the country. 

In conclusion, I beg to thank the members of the Board and 
the officers of the various Departments, for the courteous atten- 
tion and assistance they have given me in caring for the executive 
work of the Association. 

Francis W. Howarp, 

Secretary. 


The report of the Secretary was received and placed on file. 

It was moved by Dr. Drumgoole that the discussion on the 
curriculum in our ecclesiastical seminaries be continued during 
the year in the Ecclesiastical Review, and that the Catholic 
Educational Association authorize the issue of bulletins to sum- 
marize the discussions and conclusions, and of reprints of any 
of the papers deemed as making for a satisfactory program. 
Carried. j 

The program as printed was approved as the official program 
of the tenth annual meeting. 

In a discussion on the work of the Advisory Committee, a 
motion was made by Dr. Moran that an additional member be 
added to the Committee. The motion was carried. The Chair- 
man was authorized to name this member at his convenience. 

The request of the College Department that the name of the 
Department be changed to “Department of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools” was laid on the table until the next meeting. 
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It was ordered that a cablegram be sent to the Holy Father in 
the name of the Association asking his blessing. 

It was ordered that an annual appropriation of one hundred 
dollars be allowed the Treasurer General’s office. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


New ORLEANS, La., JULY I, 1913. 

Under the authorization of the Executive Board, the Advisory 
Committee arranged for a general and informal discussion of the 
“Problem of the Curriculum” on Tuesday evening at the De Soto 
Hotel. Monsignor Shahan called the meeting to order and said 
prayer. He called on Rev. F. W. Howard of the Advisory Com- 
mittee to conduct the discussion. An interesting meeting was 
held in which many spoke and expressed views on various phases 
of the problem. It was evident from the discussion that there 
was wide divergence of opinion among educators on many of 
the points brought out, and it was the general opinion that con- 
tinued study and discussion of the subject are needed, until a 
common understanding on the essential points is attained. The 
meeting came to an end at 10:15 p. m. The attendance was 
about one hundred and fifty. 


New ORLEANS, La., JULY 3, 1913. 

A meeting of the new Executive Board of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association was held at Loyola University at 1:15 p. m. 
Prayer was said. The following members were present: Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. T. J. Shahan, D.D.: Very Rev. Walter Stehle, O. 
S. B.; Rev. F. W. Howard, LL.D.; Very Rev. J. F. Green, 
O. S. A.;.Rev. Henry S. Spalding, S. J.; Rev. J. J. Dean, O. 
S. A.; Rev. J. F. Smith; Brother John Waldron, S. M. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 
The first business proposed was the election of a Secretary Gen- 
eral of the .\ssociation for a term of three years. Rev. F. W. 
Howard was nominated. On motion duly seconded he was 
elected. Very Rev. J. F. Green was appointed to notify Dr. 
Howard of his election. Dr. Howard stated that he accepted the 
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election subject to the approval of his Bishop, and that he would 
be glad to give his best service to the cause of Catholic education 
through the Association. 

It was moved and seconded that the Committees on Programs, 
Finance and Publication be appointed and given the usual 
powers. Carried. The Chairman was authorized to appoint the 
members of these committees. 

The Chairman requested the Secretary to make a report of a 
meeting held on Wednesday morning. 


The Secretary stated that Archbishop Blenk arranged for an 
informal conversation of the Rt. Rev. Bishops who were attend- 
ing the Convention and some of the educators who were present. 

The Archbishop and the Bishops of the province expressed 
the warmest interest in the Association and stated that it was 
their desire to give encouragement to the movement. 

Several phases of the educational situation were discussed in 
an informal way, and there was a general exchange of opinion. 
The following official action was taken by the Bishops: 


It was moved that the Archbishop be requested in the name 
of the Bishops of the province of New Orleans to devise a 
means, through the agency of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, to bring the knowledge of educational conditions to the Rt. 
Rev. Bishops of the entire country; and that the hierarchy be 
invited to take official cognizance of the work of the Association. 
Carried unanimously. 


The Archbishop stated that he believed this would lead to a 
way in which the Association could communicate with the 
hierarchy, and a way by which the Association could receive 
their direction; and that the members were to go on in their 
work feeling that they had the encouragement and the support 
of the Bishops. 


It was moved and seconded that the report presented by the 
Secretary be received and approved by the Board. Carried. 

It was moved and seconded that the thanks of the Board be 
extended to the Archbishop and the Bishons ¢* the province ct 
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New Orleans for the approval and encouragement they have 
given by their action to the work of the Association. Carried. 

Lhe President General and Secretary General were authorized 
to report at the next meeting on the most suitable place for hold- 
ing the next annual convention. 

Dr. Stehle was called to the chair. 

Brother John Waldron moved that the resolution favoring the 
six year elementary course be omitted from the general resolu- 
tions on the ground that it had not been fully considered. The 
Board ruled that it had authority when there was good reason, 
to temporarily omit one of the resolutions of the general Asso- 
ciation. The motion of Brother John was carried. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the Executive 
Board at Washington, D. C., on Tuesday, November tith, 1913. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary. 
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MUM MERON occ ran va ransdstessdaudcias tauseaanuenanenemauda - $48 00 
PRWOE: NE” cd caonwdcdenswacauscaenannenaddendanegenaund 50 00 

98 00 
Do” RE ETT METS TET TOC TTT TT Pere Te TC TTT TET eee CeCe Te 47 09 
Salary Secretary General Dec. 15 to March 16.............0000+ £50 00 


CNN, MOONEE, obs SvicadvncevaccuundevcsaqubapesedessussasuauncwaNs 4 68 
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EDUCATIONAL 


1913. 
Feb. 24. Order No. 37. Clerk Hire 
Feb. 24. Order No. 38. Heer Printing Co.— 


PENNE, Congo tusa asics kn sninsctes tawmeceare 


Feb. 24. Order No. 39. Refund on Reprints 
Feb. 24. Order No. 40. Columbus Printing Co.— 


Des, PMU OMOE. oe Nocsisccctcncenscecisenss 


Feb. 24. Order No. 41. Clerk Hire 
Feb. 24. Order No. 42. Office Expenses as itemized 
Feb. 24. Order No. 43. Heer Printing Co.— 


18 M. Copies Feb. Bulletin...........esse0s 


Mailing 
Stamps 


April 1. Order No. 44. Clerk Hire 
April 1. Order No. 45. Salary Secretary General June 15 
April 1. Order No. 46. Office Expenses— 


Gi EE CMRI a8 52 sa ciiac ix eae wnvusiecekes 
CN aap te cenenivncacodaccanuneremmurane 


April 1. Order No. 47. Postage as itemized per bill 
May 31. Order No. 48. Heer Printing Co.— 


- 


17OUO WER TRUONG, 6.5: coicis dik e-scnex ence ccnes 
2D Te WORM an oc cine ckasansasvaduvvedaswenes 


Total ‘Caaly Pepented sc 5.66 k bse ces sce ones Gave 


1913. 


Ste ab, AGIE) COBINER. £0: (CANE soi ces. cor ysanvicsssseavenvecerses ces 


June 15. Bills Paid as per orders and vouchers attached 


Cash on hand in treasury 


ASSOCIATION 








FRANCIS T. MORAN, 








ee ee eee ee SO 0) 

ince vei Saul ee mete ores eK he 116 39 

3 47 

Sveawin beéueaonee usar eas ll 75 

Sewielsisivenatee 80 00 

9 %8 
Mondsannd accuse $211 50 
MotewPabedsimenecs 4 25 
ante Sib nteretel wis ace arees 3 66 

—»—s-- 219 41 

ana Walle eree ee mene aimee 64 00 

SE Peer CC Te 250 00 
Men veneers sia mare $2 55 
Siveiale Reece mage 3 68 

283 

Pau aie mhede meee sineainwiwre 20 74 
Winkel nitnoiaiy sane e $345 17 
eee eeeecetroeees 2 00 


— s4717 





Treasurer General. 








offic 
15, 


July, 
i? 


ph pet be eh 


eee 


_ 





347 17 


47 





34 77 


Ww 0) 


116 39 
3 47 


ll 7 


9 98 


219 41 
64 00 
250 00 





office of the Secretary General for the year, June 15, 
15, 


FINANCIAL 


REPOR1 








The following is the itemized statement of the receipts of the 


1913: 


July, 1912. 
ee Peer ee $2839 08 


1 
1, 
1. 
1 
1 


Dominican Sisters, Springfield, III 

Academy of Our Lady, Chicago... 
Sr. St. Alexander, Nashua, N. Il. 
Mr. B. Herder, St. Louis.......... 
S. S. de Notre Dame, Prairie du 


ev. Thos. E. Shields, D. D., 

WiSAIInetOn, Dh Ceci isdic ccc cccees 
St. Cyril’s College, Chicago........ 
St. Procopius College, Lisle, Ill.. 
Our Lady of Prov. Acad., Chicago. 
oy Protectory, Pawling 
Sr. Catherine, Waco, Tex......... 
Sr. Mary Josephine, Milwaukee.. 
Sr. M. — de Paul, Wilkes- 

MS Ble vsawraubacheetascneasne 
Sr. Sacred Heat. Washington, Ga. 
Mother Superior, St. Joseph’s Mt., 


3athurst, he 29 eae aah Reese 
Mother Superior, Mary’s Coll., 
3athurst, y bon Ganeets. dcuunes 
Mother Superior, Mudgee, Aus 





Reports and Bulletins....... 6.0. 
Stamps 
Miss #3 C, Ferry, San Francisco.. 


Sr. M. St. Charles, Santa Rosa, 
Cal... eusnusedatudeseideapees 







Report Lid etOwardeeanes 
Srs. of St. Francis, St. Louis.... 
Bro. William le. Washington, 

M. Katharine, Maud P. 


Mother M. 
OS chéastaces Cs veuds Cnaernee 


Ki 
Sr. Mary Aquin, O. S. D., Evans- 


We BU inc von ceddacgs conus wcbiss 
Sr. M. Elvira, B. V. M., Burling- 
OO, Se ‘niccacuesredsnvasesaasese> 
Srs. of Sacred Heart, Boston.. 

Srs. of St. Joseph, Charlestown, 
WE ce cepiedgeris sed aescrdues xa 
Rev. E, F. Gibbons, Attica, N. \ 


Sr. M. Cecilia, Omaha............ 
Srs. of Christian Charity, Wilkes- 
MERE DU kecaccacweamaceosioneess 
Academy of Mt. St. Vincent on 
Biudsoms NEW Yorks... ..06...... 


Rev. Daniel Mullane, C. SS. R., 


BIORNONE | Gi caddescnecsascvenee dah cee 
Sr. M. Isabella, Cincinnati, O.... 
Srs. of St. Francis, Lafayette, Ind. 
St. Charles Borromeo’s Seminary, 


COVGEEIGO: Fe cadvcescccnesses 
Rev. G. Lannert, Bedford, Ind. 
Sr. M. ydia, O. S. F., Winsted. 


2 00 
5 00 
6 00 
2 00 


2 00 
2 00 


2 00 
10 00 
10 00 
2 00 


On 
on 


an 


iw holo 


00 
0) 


tow 


ero w woe 
—) 2 ° 
S Ssoas 


7] 
> 
—) 


¥ 


July, 


1. 
i 
h. 


l. 
B. 
] 
1 















1912, to June 

1912. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh.. 10 00 
St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul...... 20 00 
Nazareth Normal School, Roches- 

OF, he Riacadccccesnssevasactances 2 00 
Rev. Il. Jaegering, St. Louis.... 2 00 
Se. MA. Peels, Bisxcceccoescs 2 00 
Srs. of Mercy, Buffalo............ 2 00 
Im. Conception Academy, Daven- 

Sa ae eee 5 00 
S. Srs. of Notre Dame, Linn, Mo. 2 00 
Rev. Francis Knoernschild, Por- 

tee, Wi cccasewadadisedessemane 8 00 
Sr. Jeannette, os oe akenanas 2 00 
Sr. M. Angeline, C. PP. S., Mins- 

$a, CK cacccsontbancecganxexsanses 2 00 
Srs. of St. Francis, Remington, 

FOG: occaptncavdeseccscéescncecenss 2 00 
St. Elizabeth’s Institute, St. Louis. 5 00 
St. Elizabeth’s Institute, St. Louis. 4 00 
Mother Ernestine, Taunton, Mass. 2 00 
Sr. M. Enrica, Madison, Lf ree 2 00 
Rev. Chas. a White, D. D., Grand 

PMG BROS cp sudcksvecécdvacce 2 00 
Sr. M. Chastian O. S. F., La Otto 

RSE, © dcacan dacatune vacodecwuneareus 1 O00 
Sr. M. Dympna, Walkerton, Ont.. 2 00 
Mother M. Aurea de N. D., St. 

EAGIR \ccndvnhasdeuevnannetauuetass 6 00 
Mother M. 

WEE. . -dacncavusaudchavebeveseatans 2 00 
St. Francis 

Francis, LU. SRE ens 2 00 
Mt. Rev. Jas. H. Blenk, D. D 

Newer OeleGit sic ccxncvitsacnsecss 20 00 
Rev. Wm. J. Foley, Cohasset, 

DEANE. ccvendancs qcasecsdatuaseaanuaes 2 00 
Rev. Maurice F. McAuliffe, Hart- 

_ ford, COM cccceencucnkhe danonaes 4 00 

. M. Xaveria, Gilbertsville, Mass. 2 Ov 
Ss. of I. H. M., Norristown, Pa. 6 00 
Rt. Rev. Chas. H. Colton, D. D., 

WI: kv ccatitdsxccarver orcensense< 10 00 
Srs. of Mercy, Vicksburg, Miss.. 2 00 
Mother M. Olympia, Wilmington, 

WOR wndcdscegaitencesaansneesaness 2 00 
St. Bridget’s School, Chicago..... 2 00 
Seattle College, Seattle, Wash.... 10 00 
~, P. J. McCormack, Boston... 2 00 

M. Bonaventure, 0. S. F., Chi- 

c ago VeeTesdaperes east eamndenaeseds 2 00 
Sr. Frances, Nashville, Tenn...... 6 00 
Sr. De Chantal, Putnam, Conn.... 2 00 
Sr. Joseph, Memphis, i. ee 2 00 
Rev. A. A. Lambing, Wilkinsburg, 

Dh  ccccrccnnadabsanasertenawecheause 2 00 
a Dorothea, Memphis, Tenn..... 2 00 

jJustios, Cinmeinnati... .......... 200 
be of I. H. M., W. Philadel- 

GU Fs ivenekecccncvacceutadstenses 2 00 
— Edw. L. Dondanville, Chi 

200 





Mothe r Margaret 
Me. 


Mary, Portland, 





24 CATHOLIC 


July, 1912. 
6. Rev. Wm. J. Rensmann, 
08 SINE, PEO or aces ncnsaiesinies 

Rev. Chas. V. Stetter, Kentland, 
RG Sor Aware Nic a Wiab ns arantenrtaciemnie: 

6. Sr. M. Lucilla, Mishawaka, Ind... 

6. Rev. Jno. M. Feldmann, Cincin- 
Bia. Tae, sexmens }0unbivesanesauxe< 

Rev. Jos. Denny, Cincinnati, O.. 


Portage 


wa 


s. Donation (Rev. Jos. Denny, Cin- 
CS 8 rrr rrr 
8. St. Francis Seraph’s College, Cin- 
SIR VU. Gap tie cesis saeco ein css 
s. Rev. Francis Kessing, Cincinnati, 
8 . Raphael’s Convent, Ilyde Park, 
OE SRE RUT Aa eet, ae 
s. Sr. M. Domitilla, E. Cambridge, 
ORR. 2 hi 4 or csn saab anesghaictaeeas + 

Ss. Sr. M. Modesta, Wilmette, Ill.. 
8. Srs. of St. Casimir, Chicago...... 


9. Mother M. Louise, Winsted, Conn. 
10. Rev. A. Lammel, New York 
12. Received from St. Louis. 
MMII) 2 cist waiaggicipdierers puters exo 
Bro. Bernard, Cleveland, O 
Rev. Alphonse Dress, Dubuque, la. 
Sr. Amabel, Salem, Mass.......... 
Cathedral School, Denver, Col.... 
Sr. M. Julia, O. S. F., Osmond, 





fack fend ed bt ps 
ty Ww bol ty 





DEEE:.  <axnuasanwibaes Sasa eanccnk 4 00 
12. Srs. of the Precious Blood, St 
CAGE . ssnascdedsewaaccncndensexcs > 2 00 
12. Srs. of St. Francis, So. Omaha.... 2 00 
12. Mr. Jos. A. Weldon, Pittsburgh.. 2 00 
CONVENTION 
June, 1912. ; q 
26. a oa University, Niagara Falls. 
Wek hp. DoaRewnecweas debeadeehesese’ $20 00 
26. Mt. St. " Jose h College, Baltimore. 10 00 
26. St. Mary’s College, Monroe, Mich. 10 00 
26. St. Mary’s Coll. Acad., Notre 
OS Se oC: ae Papaetumes iss 10 00 
26. Ursuline Academy, Pittsburgh.... 5 00 
26. Srs. of St. Joseph, Wheeling, W. 
a SE SRR ee ees are 5 00 
26. St. John’s Prep. School, Danvers, 
NEE ER ee 5 00 
26. Bro. B. Austin, F. C., Detroit. 2 00 
26. Bro. Chas. Horromeo, F. SB. (Cs, 
Cleveland, ety 2 00 
26. Bro. C. Lee, o A ose troit.... 2 00 
26. Bro. D, Edward, F. S. C., Phila- 
MGMITNE piawiecarcic sivewinesivip as diemesiexs 2 00 
26. Bro. Edward, F. S. C., New York. 2 00 





26. Bro. Geo. N. Sauer, S. M., Day- 
PE. cc cohansccemmanerpanccenans 
26. Bro. James, Xav., Louisville, Ky. 
26. Bro. Jasper, iat Utica, N. Y. 
26. Bro. Philip, Philadelphia 
26. — ® acme Fo Ser 
26. Rt. "Ree. Msgr. Boyle, 
POURRA, RR. ai tacpcess keeacanee 
26. Mrs. Jno. J. Cairns, Duquesne, Pa. 
26. Rev. J. A. Carey, Hallowell, Me. 
26. Rev. D. A. Co ey, Mingo Junc- 
WEES SR? cad shuaiad tang dasiaiaeale oy ce 
26. Mr. Jno. T. Comes, Pittsburgh.. 
26. Mr. oo Sadlier Cooney, New 
Yo 


EDUCATIONAL 


~w 


> —- WNW Ow 


7] 


t 


mio dw bo 


sssss 3388883 88838 88 88 8 


Whom + bo 


wo rrwrnr 
3 3 8sss 


tomo 
3 


ote 
3s 


2 00 





ASSOCIATION 


July, 1912. 
12. Mother M. Helena, Buffalo 
12. Srs. of H 


oly Cross, Ft. Wa 





n 
Sts. of Holy Cross, Ogden, Utah.. 


12 

13. Rev. }; P. Barrow, Boone, Ia.. 

18. Rev. Jno. G. Cook, Mt. Clemens, 
PIG Ds coccucssiccecsasies cnskeotnncass 

13. Rev. “oe Linnemann, Rock- 
UE: MEME: Aisne a Kaa en id ses 6 cdc 

13. Srs. of ae Newburyport, 
Mass. 


16. St. John’s Eccl. Seminary, Boston. 
16. Srs. of Christian Charity, New 
ONES Gcccicwutartines tauasonec occ « 
16. Rev. T. S. Legowski, Toledo, 
20. Srs. of St. Mary, Sherman, Tex. 
20. "oF Jas. Leukert, Grand Rapids, 
OMY etre etericenus Bian uns cohesccs 
23. Aquinas Academy, Tacoma, Wash. 
4. St. oe Academy, Indianapolis, 


In 
24. Mother Alphonsa, Corliss, Wis. 





24. Sr. M. Ambrose, Chicago.. 

25. Rev. Wm. Fitzgerald, New 
TIGURE,. (COM: ook cinmncceiseece esc 

25. Holy Bananas School, Middletown, 

25. Sts. of St. Francis, Cedar Take, 


26. Sr. M. Fidelis, Cincinnati, O 
SB. TOUOGES . sicansiscencnunacreorensens 
26. Rev. Jas. J. Dean, O. S 

nova, Pa. 
26. Interest 


RECEIPTS 


June, 1912. 








26. Mr. Wm. P, Cunningham, Phila- 
GMD,» ccuanccisangavasmsveaccess ol 
26. Rev. Thos. Devlin, Pittsbur h 
26. Miss Sarah R. evlin, 
i see 
26. Miss Frances G. Donovan, Phila- 
COWIE Sodan s sagusneuea ease nav ew 
26. Rev. Jas. T. Dougherty, Can- 
GRORIBIEL Ae Waacssnnscecesevicas 
26 Rev. Henry T. Drumgoole, 
L. D., Overbrook, Pa........:. 
2%. Rev. GC. , a. S..M.,. Ph. D., 
Washington, as Eee pions ssincleras ie 
26. Mr. P. F. Eagan, aE York 
26. Felician Sisters, O. S. F., Detroit. 
26. Rev. W. J. Fitzgerald, S. T. L., 


Hartford, 


AMINES okie be Wascoatne timers 
26. Rev. A. 


Frische, S. 


Mo 
26. Mrs. 


Chas. E. Gallagher, Pitts- 
DOD | ee siceaks een eleeint isvheess 
26. Rev. Jno. T. Gallagher, Dayton, O. 
26. Rev. J. M. Gannon, dD, D. C. 
Sie Cambridge Springs, 1 ee 
26. Vv. - Gerold, Ss. Pre 
26. iy 1. Gillecce, Pittsburgh... 
26. Rev. Thos. Gillen, Pittsburgh. 
26. Rev. P. S. Gilmore, Buffalo....... 
26. Rev. E. P. Griffin, Pittsburgh..... 
26. Rev. R. Guglielmotti, ee. 


26. Rev. D. i agarty, Hays, Pa. 

26. Rev. Jos. D. Hagan, Pittsburgh... 

26. Miss Margaret Goodman all, 
PRROUER, dis singicece’ osinscic vv sisices 


2 00 
2 00 
2 00 


2 


2 00 


wo w 
oe 
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$8333s3s 
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2 








2 Ou 


2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 


2 00 
16 00 


2416 


2 00 
2 00 


200 


2 00 


sssssese 22 2 


ee a ae ce ae 


2 





FINANCIAL REPORT 


June, 1912. 
“96. Me. Ba je 7: a0" A. B., Wash- 
6, Mr. wey Hoelper, Ph. D., Phila- 
%6. Holy” Name School, Duquesne, Pa. 
2%. Holy Trinity School, Duquesne, 
ES > cccdacecuudcenkecdanecanseueds 
96. Rev. Jas. A. Horton, S. M., At- 
ya (> PREY Sere ree sees 
26. Rev. Hugolinus Bifarini, Pitts- 
“ea Ie kucndsucehetithasCsakasnenss 
26. Rev. Hughes, Washington, Pa. 
26. Miss Helen May rwin, Ft. 
WRBWME, SRG. icassacescnscccusevae 
26. Mr. Sarsfield Kennedy, New York. 
26. —- . E. Lafontaine, Ft. Wayne, 
MRS. s,aics ckmne taeiinanamaa dane’ ns ¢ 
9%. Rev. M. J. Larkin, New York.. 
2%. Rev. D. . Lavery, St. Lotis....... 
26. Mr. Thos. B. Lawler, New York.. 
26. Mr. J.. Lennox, B. A., Wash- 
am RE Bie tebe de ncatuneg andees's 
2%. Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. R. McDevitt, 
PROCIIIE. © caccescccacneesersrscs 
26. Rev. R. A. McEachen, Barton, O. 
26. Rev. Patrick McInerney, Kansas 
RIM iitoant Gaceehoanssecns 
26. Miss Yielizabeth McKenna, Chester, 
Wa WL oct ny deadseliccaiccdeccecas 
26. Rev. Jerome L. McQuillen, Lock 
EON UES: ceicavervades sikadewae 
2%. Rev. Chas. A. Maxwell, D.D., 
PAGER IN Waccls sndusiassactacscues 
%. Mr. C. A. Mille, Chicago......... 
26. Mr. o . Monahan, Washington, 
BIG: Aintaghsde cesdewenenee chee 
2%. Mother Apollinaire, S. S. N. D., 
i EM, vicccccnceedaccssedetans 
26. Rev. Mother Bonaventura, Phila- 
aed dedtere emasandgienaness 
26. Mother Directress, Philadelphia.. 
%. Mother Marianne, S. S. N. D., 
EMME “cdddidcceveseasetsceviad 
96. Mother M. Avelline, O. S. D., 
PSC Ab 2 Se eee 
26. Mother M. Eugenia, Erie, Pa..... 
26. Mother M. Gertrude, Omaha...... 
26. Mother M. Odelia, Troy, N. Y.. 
26. — M. Patrick, illa “Maria, 
26. Mother M. Pauline, Notre Dame 
AR ER "BR ee nee 
26. ag "Mary Sebastian, Baltimore. 
26. Mr. Jno. Murphy, Pittsburgh RENT 
96. Rev. Jno. A. ‘onnor, Pitts- 
—— Ree pre eer ee eee 
26. Rev. P. J. O’Connor, Pittsburgh.. 
26. Mr. Jno. M. O'Donnell, New York 
26. Rev. ¥ seus B. O’Leary, La Porte, 
26. 7 *2. P. O’Reilly, S. M., Day- 
%. V\ Rev i. A. Pace, Ph. D.. D-D., 
We eermeetents. Wr ©. o cccecccck sues 
26. Rev. Thos. F. Price, Hawthorne, 
6. ier. P. J. Quilter, N. S. Pitts- 
26. 9 “Marin Ryan, LL. D., Pitts 
26. sicrel Heart Convent, N. S. Pitts- 
26. St. "Jose %s Convent, Mount Pleas- 


ant, a. 
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June, 
26. 


26. 


26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 


26. 
26. 


1912, 
Miss Rose Shields, Pittsburgh..... 
Rev. Gerard Spielmann, O. S. 

Moorhead, Minn. 
Mr. P, Sleishunger, Pittsburgh.. 
Mr. D. P. Towers, New York..... 
Miss Elizabeth M. Ward, 

MONET. acdaxcdin cadarevoduiavadeacd 
Miss _ oo Ward, Detroit........ 
Mr. G. C. Whalen, Pittsburgh..... 
Rt. Rev. H. C. Wienker, Harbour 

Gteehs: Datei ee odes ocu.cises oe 
Mrs, Jno. Wilson, Pittsburgh..... 
Miss Tessa V. Woods, Youngs- 

WML MNS Sdacudwekcducceaesucadéns 
Sr. Augustine, Syracuse, N. Y.. 
Sr. Elizabeth, Pittsburgh.......... 
Sr. Emmerentia, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Sr. Marcella, Ridgeway, Pa...... 
Sr. Maria Gonzaga, a: ore 
Sr. a teechive ii N. 
Sr. Agatha (Macy), 

ou 
Sr. Mary Agnes, St. Louis........ 
et Mary Albina, Pittsburgh...... 

Sr. M. Bernard, Towanda, Pa 
Sr. Mary Bernardine, Cedar Rap- 

ids, Ia. 
+ M. Chrysostom, 


Pp itts- 


"a. 
Sr. M. Clara, Erie, 





Sr. a Clarissa, Baltimore..... 
Sr. M bol lumba, Detroit.......... 
Sr. M. Consilio, Trenton.......... 
<a Re Crescentia, McKeesport, 
sr. . de Chantal, Omaha........ 
Sr. M. Elia, Pittsburgh Dudes edseuas 
Sr. M Flavia, Brooklyn, N. Y.... 
Sr. Mary Florentine, S. S. N. D., 


PRIIIOMIE. canduescasdscvesncacacas 
Sr. M. Fridolina, S. S. 
De ERE err 
Sr. M. Geralda, O. S. F., 
Niagara, N. A ne aa 
Sr. Geraldine, Hazelwood, Pa. 
Sr. Mary Grace, Beatty, Pa 
Sr. M. Henrica, Milwaukee 
Sr. M. Imelda, Meriden, Conn 
Sr Lg ——s Plainfield, N. 5 
Sr. M r ful ia, Troy, eateduscns 
Sr. M ercedes, "plained N. J. 
Sr, ess Nonna, Ss Ss. 1) a 
ORW PARe Ne Pe cccackcavedacacauas 
Sr. M. Paredes, Sas Ni. he Ve 
Wee ile. gina wadewianel an xakice 
Sr. M. Philippa, SS. we DN, 
er MONEE ca cceantcudcaccuguce 
Sr. M. Piusa, Milwaukee.......... 
Sr. M. Paula, Buffalo...........0.. 
Sr. M. Roberta, Swissvale, Pa.... 
~~ M. Victorine, McKees Rocks, 


Sr. M. Vincens, S. S, N. 
se We moe We cauuabeedacwelvnancats 





St "iechestn, oe |. eee 
Sr. Philomena, S N. S 
Pe Re err 
Sr. Regina, Elizabeth, N. J....... 
— Teresa Gertrude, Bloomiela, 

| RR Re ee eae 
Srs. of Charity, Pittsburgh........ 


Srs. of Charity, Wilkinsburg, Pa.. 
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2 00 
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“ATTONAL ASSOCIATION 





Mercy, Pittsburgh 


: Stand, ’ Pittsburgh. =“ 
iat icra Sisters, E. 


> oe ~ 


~ 


Hagerty, Columbus 0. 


we 


. Hally, Malden, Mass.. 
3. Cheietes Centennial School, 


w 


& Sr. ber Soline ©...S. 


bolo eto Do 


7. Mother Aloysia, 
Sr. Mary Thomas, New York 
Rev. S. Moravek, Monessen, Pa.. 
8 Srs. of St. Francis, Chi 
9. St. Stanislaus K. School, 
ts of the Resurrection, 


toto nebo to cr 


12. iecnet Ethetbures, 3 ; 
Sra. * the Holy Child leu, New 
‘m. D. Hickey, Dayton, O.. 
P. A. Brady, Natrona, 
. F. Sheahan, Pousiictepaia, 
: 


lorw 


bob 


we 


ns Teresa Vincent, ernest. O. 
Francis A. Haessler, 


w 





ww vo 


Mz AGS. sees sees esse sees 


w 


wnrew re 


. io .% Diether, ¢ hicago 
om ‘Jno. J. Sprangers, 
Ji 


ie 2) 





wo 





late, 1912. 

17. St. Agnes Parochial School, Ar- 
HOMIE, “DEOOR., occu s es t0r cee 

17. Boston College, Boston............ 


17. Rev. J. P. Aldridge, O. P., Co- 





RO Os oo) cr ccice icc cathtincic ines 
22. Holy Angels’ Academy, Seattle. . 
22. Sr. a. VOleria,. FOMGE, Tilvcccscsss 
39 


Srs. of St. Francis, Mansfield, oO. 
22, “2 J. R. Roth, Washington, 
De Gs heal ee ee QineeWik noaatasine «cies 
22. Rev. Philit J. Mooney, Williman- 
ICG CO acre wis accu ied ee Healcc ce 
22. Rev. Jos. Selinger, D. D., Jeffer- 
BOG SION, CRN Sie Rand cdcn noms 
22, Mr. F. D. McKeever, Pittsburgh. 
22. Srs. of Divine Providence. Pitts- 
DOO sigiccc cts enntnciccus ness swore 
22, Rev. J. H. Quinn, O. M. I., San 
Antonio, Tex. 
2 OE Le CER TE Re ee 
23. Sr. Theresa, Toronto, O 
23, S. Srs. de Notre Dame, St. Louis. 
» 






Rev. Francis J. Tobin, Memphis. 
Srs. of St. Francis, Ft. Wayne, 
NG. coccccccscccccccescccesccecces 

24. Rev, Henry Reis, Lake Linden, 
DION. Ksie.tiv ns rcemeaWensene oaeenes 





24. Notre Dame _ University, 
POMENG, Ry. Sea sccues cenengucce cies 
“4. Sr. M. Pia, Bloomington, IIl..... 
2%. Srs. of St. Francis, Chicago...... 
27. Srs. of Divine Providence, Pitts- 
PU chess us tiganndomsmasclen aes 
27. Rev. Thos. J. Larkin, S. M., Al- 
BONO, Tite wi dc cdmerdnsaakcens<cminns 
29. V. Rev. Clement Lee, C. P., Dun- 
PADS. ANG. Se vieccacus ewer aanedacakKs 
September, 1912. 
2, Rev. A. A. Lambing, LL. D., Wil- 
RIMRNG (Us. wcpehuiinenciees< anes 
2. Srs. of St. Francis, Freeport, Il. 
2. Srs. of St. Francis, Hubbard 


WORE, WEE. avd tenabsncvetes ay 6 
2. Srs. of St. Francis, Aurora, IIl.. 
2. Srs. of St. Francis, Chicago. (7017 


a eB Ao eee 

3. Sr. M. Joseph, San Rafael, Cal. 
Rev. A. P. Black, Pittsburgh...... 

3%. Srs. of St. Francis, Sigel, Ill..... 
!, Rev. Jos. L. Lonergan, Sutersville, 
BOs. dake. nekckercnsanedbeuesienes ss 


5. Srs. of Mercy, Manistee, Mich.... 
5. Rev. John Kaster, New London, 





ee rear were rey Pere 

Srs. of St. Francis, Chicago. 
(€30 DeKover a LR eee eee 

6; Sts. of tL. Hi. Philadelphia... 
6. Rev. Theodore Ge Mt. Horeb. 
Wii arc acai oie bho eolnaal ante ne kades 
Rev. Peter Ternes, Marine City. 
s. atawsslekeetinaiuscabanedans 

6. Srs. of St. Francis, Chicago. 
(2882 Warsaw Ave.)..ccccccceces 


6. Srs. of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill.. 
Rev. Gerard Heinz, O. 'S. B.. 


Atchison, Kans. ...ssccsscodsoess 
7. Srs. of St. Francis, So. Chicago.. 
7. Reports ..rccccccccesccesscveveceses 


» Srs. of Notre Dame, Canton, O.. 
» Rev. A. J. Luckey, Ellsworth, 

RONM.. .dsidcean se MAneRaG er aucaues. a 
Srs. of Charity, B. V. M., Chicago 
10. Sr. Mary Paula, Rochester, mm, Us 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


12. 
Bartholomew, O. S ¥: 


Olpe, MRS wpeewewederatscicse aad 
Srs. of St. Francis, Benton, Mo. 
Sr. Marguarita, Norwich, Conn... 
Rev. Chas. W. Currier, Ph. 

Washimatonm, De ©. iccccdccsecees 
Srs. of St. Francis, Galion, ©. 

(Liberty and Church Sts.)...... 
Srs. of St. Francis, Galion, O. 

COEF FONE AUG Po ccccciiscwcccss 
Rev. W. R. Charles, Albany, N. 

Wl iaiveneca vine vaunaeds anne eeuies 
Rt. Rev. D. J. McMahon, New 

Tork eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
St. Simon’s Academy, Washing- 

CONG) Tle Woe ckvnscccnsntdesaenennt 
Srs. of St. Francis, Cleveland, O 
Srs. of the Resurrection, Schenec- 

Ph ES OEE ee ere 

Joseph’s School, Milwaukee. . 
gt Agnes of the eart, 

Longuewil, Quebec .....cccccses 
DEMNU cdi So sninarenckanscus bonaens 


S. F., Bay- 
istian Charity, Baiti- 


Oblate Fathers, Buffalo............ 
ay Brothers, Philadelphia... 

Sup. M. Dionysia, St. Louis.. 
= Sup. M. Michael, St. Louis.. 
Sr. Sup. M. Rose, Belleville, Til. 
Srs. of Providence, Ft. Wayne, 


Sr. M. Seraphica, O. 
field, Wis. 
Srs. of Christian 
more 





REE. Viiwdn bs cccndueardenaunce 
Srs. of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill.. 
— M. Eleutheria, Belleville, 
Srs. of St. Francis, Elgin, Tll...... 
Srs. of St. Francis, Streator, Ill.. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Peabody, 

RMS | a cace cxcpaacnsumaneeedata <s 
Sr. M. Eleanor, Rockford, TIl.... 


ctober, 1912. 


Rev. Leonard Gerl, O. S. B., Chi- 


GHEE. cvaNansuvenbavecccuakasswakec 
Rev. J. H. Fitzmaurice, Norwich, 
WING. cadaagnavncnesocrenedneeeces 
Rev. Geo. Lee, C. S. Sp., Millvale 
Pa cgk veenoundteetulagsuauuadan 
Sr. Mary Augustine, Amesbury 
a. chihinendavegsscateasdadanad 
Bro. Michael, S. M.. Dayton, O. 
Rev +4 M: H. Schaeken, Jersey 





A. Trizisky, Detroit..... 
Connolly, New York. 

Chicago..... 
M. Walbrath, Woodland, Cal. 
School, 


E N. 

Holy Rosary School, 

Rev. 

St. John’s Pro-Cathedral 
Altoona, Pa. 
sro. John H. 
land, O. 

Rev. F. M. 
N. 


i aa ot oy gas coe 
a Schn eider, : Brook ly n, 
— ca ; 7 Pecsduherekives cendce 

York 
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October, 1912, 


26. Donation per Rev. M. Ryan, Pitts- 
TRG. cceutesceceauctscvaessancane 
26. se of St. Francis, Johnstown, 
PUN. Gas wadetinnedieewdmadanecacans 
31. Srs. of St. Francis, Petersburg, 
INGUIN: {cance carcenecudveuaesteanits 
November, 1912. 
4. Rev. Geo. Maurer, St. Clair 
Heights P. O., Mich.......c«0-- 
5. Rev. Jas. J. Murphy, Middleboro, 
WEA vcacdstonasas sesvecccustxcss 
5. Sr. Clementine, Lowell, Mass..... 
7. Sr. M. Clementine, Erie, Pa...... 
7. Rev. J. H. Holthaus, Hamilton, O. 
Ts SOD cad cuccedeatcsceniasuaacadss 
8. Sr. Casimir, New Haven, Conn.. 
8. Rev. i Schengber, Delhi, O. 
s. Rev J. Van Antwerp, Detroit. 
8 Sodiee: Superior, Cleveland, O.. 
9. Rev. Jno. A. Conlan, Meriden, 
a Rae Deane Are Cae IE ee aie 


©, Die Shy 


9 Rev. J . A. Schuette, 
Rensselaer, Ind. 
9. Rev. Garrett B. Welch, 
OS wh tansaceandhnccacuwscaudedeses 





9. Srs. of Mercy, New Haven, Conn. 
hy  RONOUNE o chekicacncskuausctodenadans 
12. Rev. A. Havestadt, Prescott, Wis. 
Nie CMMI © cncnddediacascsccscokancaanens 
BAe NS a cradhcdavewaudccaadendewens 
15. r. M. Lioba, Berlin, Ont........ 
15. Rev. B. M. O’Boylan, Newark, © 
15. Rev. Richard Davis, Nazareth, Ky. 
15. Mr. P. J. Donohue, Pittsburgh.... 
15. Rev. B. Biegel, Elwood, Ind..... 
15. Report 2.22... -ccsccerssesscocscess 
iS. Sr. Angela, Trinidad, Colo........ 
1s. Bro. Jos. Gallagher, S. M., San 

Francisco, Cal. ....<ccecccsesscs 
19. Rev. T. A. Goebel, Portsmouth, O. 
19. Donation (Rt. Rev. E. A. Garvey, 

Ee By Sees Pv cacccxnsses 
21. Donation (Rt. Rev. J. J. O’Con- 


nor, D. D., South Orange, N. 


SS NE co casa cccuneadaaaehwansataree 
21. Sr. M. Delphine, Halifax, N. S.. 
21. RN nar cddvanatudeardabedaguudans 
21. Rt. Rev. Jno. B. Morris, D. D., 

FS ee ee rer ere 


22. Donation (Rt. Rev. Cornelius Van 





de Ven, D. D., Alexandria, La.) 
22.. Bro. BE. Victor, New York........ 
»». Bro. Gerardus, F. S. C., Pocantico 
REM IN. hs awa douvedaabacwakas 
29. Sr. Isabel, Richmond, 
29. Donation (Rt. Rev. Jno. 
I )., Detroit, Mich.).........-. 
30. Donation (Rt. Rev. H. 
D. D., Ogdensburg, N Y.) 
30. Srs. of St. Francis, 
PU.  sednthakacanencsenetecencene 
30. Loyola College, Baltimore........ 
30. Rev. M. J. Kean, Buffalo.......... 
rrr cre reer ere 
December, 1912. 
3. Donation (Rt. Rev. Frederick Eis, 
D. D.. Marquette. Mich.)........ 
38. Rev. M McNally, Launceston, 
MON ik cancestanvecnddsanaaesds 
8. Rev. Jos. P. Stahl, Davenport, Ia. 
1. Rev. j. Tinan, Chicago........ 
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28 CATHOLLG EDUCATIONAL 


December, am. 
4, 


Sr. M. Edwardine. Grand Rapids, 
MPI = oc din \cnlontiminisiviecnices vatiaudae 
Rev. Eugene Murphy, Philadelphia 
we Henry J. Waldhaus, Cincin- 
Ee hoc aat <4 puwricncnsucisnsioces 
Destation (Rt. Rev. Austin Dowl- 
ing, D. D., Des Moines, Ia.).... 
Srs. of Charity of Nazareth, New- 
DOING s © Cnciesinbeseninsn sawamnenn as 
BTS, bn Koski ninsonecas an sees 
PRRODEL. Sisdivivin's sais y airing vinivis ante se 
RMENGEG ofan ih csa.s0 6s'0.s:5 siowelvaineigeie’ 
Sr. M. Evangelist, 
Re Snepinsinciin ca -csn cm npisenamieises 
Rev A. A. Lambing, Wilkinsburg, 


ste "Kaviee Academy, Providence, 
a 3 





Srs._ of Notre Dame, Waterloo, 


Donation (Rt. Rev. Leo Haid, 
Ss. = .. D. D., Belmont, N. C.) 

Rev. K. G. Beyer, La Crosse...... 
~. Jno. Greaney, Leisenring, 
Bhd gia Weleranteicainis as «osiowe eielciviciaiaesis 
Stamped envelopes .........-..s.00 
— Ww: O. Hart, Atty., New Or- 


ns 
26. Re "lee. N. A. Gallagher, D. D., 


CHUINEONN, REE swank vsccncnans 
F. J. Heer & Co., Refund on 
IIE iin en Adskecunecsiandaa ees 


January, 1913, 
3. Vil 


illa Sancta Scholastica, Duluth, 
NE cas Soivcinnaiwumeoemimvicnsucions 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Sandusky, O. 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia.. 
TMCERE | cides winced iucXonantekncenenns 
Bro. H. Edward, Santa Fe, New 
Oe eT er shoot enn 
Donation per Rt. Rev. Regis Cane- 
vin, D. D. 
Rev. James N 


Ds SR ERIOIR a Sto'ory av: tpacere s npretaudalvisisincmnren 





POETS sieie cine oasisn sense ensie . 
St. Mary’s School, Cincinnati, O.. 
Rev. Bro. Austin, ‘Ammendale, Md. 
* Sich L. A. Brancheau, Lansing, 
or, ti Evangelist, Chicago.. on 
REDTIMG. o.oocesecceccncsiesicnspevesee 
Rev. J. A. Sheil, O. P., Zanes- 
GEO... cccinis ix hewscneeaGuseeuee 
Rev. P. A. McLoughlin, Chicago. 
oe Francis Brogger, ceca 
Mich. 









Redeker, 
Rey. Jos. S. Keliy, Moline, Til... 
ROPES vip csiacieuwaeeccceclesesseiatnne 


MOMRIONG.. -oicunmaxe chacccnscbcmew asics 
Sr. Francis Marie, oe N. J. 
Rev. S. J. Kremer, C. , Cin- 


cinnati, Se: cceaevekcurenekeeddews 


February, 1913. 


Presentation Nuns, Fitchburg, 


Rev. Chas. J. McElroy, P. R., 
Bridgeport, COOM, ...1006000ss e500 


Mother er Agatha, Columbus, O. 


Rev. P. . Yorke, East Oak- 
land, Cal. dadak. coke wewislionicaeaane 
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ASSOCIATION 


February, 1913. 


MERINEE isuatainnradeavndecese secon: 
Rev. Jas. J. McCabe, St. Louis.. 
Reprints 
Stamps ... 
Rev. Francis P. Faust, 
RG, Ns. Ban db.da ceive wcacases ss 
Subiaco College, Subiaco, Ark.. 
Rev. F. J. Van Antwerp, Detroit, 
P —- naan j pales cd Rew eeEe ce+ 
r. Mary Philip, Jersey ad N. 
Sr. M. Loyola, Jersey City, N : 
Sacred Heart School, Detroit, 
MN eae a cep onconicnieesgnecs 
Loretto Academy, Kansas _ City 
WE 2. ka cat Genie te ruanee caer emkiedee > « 
Bro. F. Xavier, Louisville, Ky 
St. _Joseph’s \cademy, Wheeling, 












Ta. 
Srs. of Christian Charity, Phila- 
GeO siciverorvedne ntsc. cstes secs 


March, 1918. 


ev. Alex. Jersey City, 





Rev. P. J. Cummins, San Fran- 
CMO ae pas duc tueaie Kennecnans 
Mother M. Innocentia Weber, 
DUDs 5. EOVEMIBLOM,. Pils wis siane sie seeae 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia. . 
WOUGNER:~ sho sqinvhassacslesccendTearcns 
Newman School, Hackensack, N. J. 
Mr. Henry O. Bisset, New Or- 


leans 


, 1913. 
ev. Jos. Gallagher, Roxbury, 
1 EF ROR SEE ae ee ee ee 
Ursuline Sisters, Jackson, Mo..... 
Sr. Innocentia, Circleville, O..... 
Rey. R. D. Murphy, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 
Exchange 
Reports 
Ursuline y, Musk 
BS acc ghencees dg esdabssensnnens 
Mother M. Kevin, Taunton, Mass. 
Sr; _ Hermina, West Point, 
Ds ete ants ocr ras Nate asie sect antares # 
Rev. A. Havestadt, Prescott, Wis. 


May , 1913. 
: oO 


Sr. Bonaventure, Washington, 
Bros. of Mary, Cincinnati, O..... 
Bros. of Mary, Baltimore......... 
Mr. Jos. J. Dreher, Dubuque, Ia. 
Mr. C. A. Hayes, Columbus, O.. 
Holy. Trinity School, Middletown, 
Rev. F. A. Houck, Toledo, O..... 
Franciscan Fathers, Cincinnati, O. 
Mr. John Lehnhoff, Cincinnati, O. 
Rev. A. M. Leyden, Columbus, O. 
ev. Cl. R. Rhode, Columbus, O. 
Rev. F. Schulze, St. Francis, Wis. 
Sr. Hermina, Norwood, | 
Immaculata Seminary, Washing 
ee Be Cia er caawanvorneseced os 
Sr. M. Adelaide, Cincinnati, O.... 
Sr. M. Eva, Davenport, 
Srs. of Charity, C, B. V. M., 
CNS city soe cute ea hes caaisns.oo sxe 
Sr. M. Bettina, Danville, Tll....... 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


May, 1913. 


Srs. of Notre Dame, Roxbury, 
WOM ta chetacckuvdcesacddred seeae 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Cincinnati, O. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Cleveland, O. 
St. Michael’s School, Cleveland, 
CRE widviekbusedeneenceverasasens 
Rev. “— J. Waldhaus, Cincin- 
CM MA cevepats udheudigesnnasews 
Rev. S. P. Weisinger, Columbus, 
CE. an cradessendeesepeadescocnsesne 
Rev. Edw. Dahmus, Columbus, oO. 
Rev. Henry Eilermann, ‘Harrison, 
Ch occcundwnsdancdaesdeardavanne 
Rev. A. V. Garthoeffner, St. Louis 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh. . 
a Thos. D. Kennedy, Wyoming, 
Rev. M. A. Lambing, Scottdale, Pa. 
Rev. . J.. McCormick, Washing- 
is MT En ca cwtanhedanscadeacouss 
Rev, Matthew Meathe, Detroit, 
DAME cogusirew ca cameuds dagededeosns 
ee Pidadddeocsmwanamnedane ses 
Joseph Otten, Pittsburgh.. 
—— Academy, Louisville, 
Wa ssiememeaechemaaweseMeuad aber dees 
Rev. L. A. Tieman, Cincinnati, O. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Lorain, O.. 
Sr. M. Philomena, Upper San- 
Gg O). > c decedagecucadeecnsasas 
Our Lady of Providence Acad., 
CRIME caccccshevéacavuncsseccnes 
Srs. of Providence, Lafayette, 
NMG cccaksccncarcaenes® Bene ocusenes 
Bro. Basil, Baltimore.............. 
Franciscan’ Fathers, Harbor Sprgs., 
OME ius cw sto naaw acme ceaw cece ae 
Rev. F. Keane, Pittsburgh........ 
Mr. Thos. B. Lawler, New York. 
ae a P. McGraw, Syracuse, 
Mr. G. W. Schmitt, New York.. 
Srs. of Mercy, East Boston....... 
S. S. de Notre Dame, Prairie du 
G6 ere ner 
io! Dame Academy, Cincinnati, 


Sr. Aloysius of the Angels, Cin- 
(0 A Sarre ere re 
~ “ao S. N. D., Cincin- 


; bee Fauss, New York..... 
Rey, F saanese Hufnagel, Duluth, 
Desation (Rt. J. M. Kou- 

delka, D. D., Rfilweikee) i eiaet 
Tears (Rt. Rev. C. P. Maes, 
Covington, Ky).......... 

Rev. "Soke ulcahy, Benton 


ich. 

Mullen, St. Louis.. 

Miss Mary % Leary, Joliet, Iil.. 

V. Rev. J. F. Schoenhoeft, D. D., 
A A a ee 

St. Francis School, Cleveland, O.. 

St. -* School, Westphalia, 

RAE cnet wdaadeecsisaceuaeaevd:s 

Sr. Columba, Helena, Ark......... 

Sr. Eveline, Mt. St. Joseph, O.. 

Sr. ME eng New York.. 

Sr. M. Salesia, O. S. F., Chicago. 

Srs. of Notre Dame, Cleveland, O. 
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Mey, 1913. 


Srs. of Notre Dame. Hamilton, O. 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia.. 
Rev. J. S. Hannan, Circleville, O. 
Sr. M. Valeria, Joliet, 1). Se 
sa of St. —- 1 
Rev. B. Gerold, . Pittsburgh. 
De EE EE Ee ere 
Donation (Rt. Rev. Herman J. 
Alerding, D. D., Ft. Wayne, 
RED enigiie ndcaslndeieudcasuscenaunn 
- —~ F. Glavin, Rensselaer, 
ane Edw. Masterson, Varina, Ia. 
Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., Chicago. 
a Chas. V. Stetter; Kentland, 
Whi coddsddddatecuavikaccasecsceas 
~ — . M. Theopista, Manches- 
- ‘of Christian Charity, Detroit. 
Rev. Francis X. Barth, Escanaba, 
WENEMS <cecatevcdutscnousniecasoases 
Bro. Andrew, S. M., St. Louis... 
Donation (Rt. Rev. P. J. Dona- 
hue, D. D., Wheeling, W. Va.) 
Rev. J. “ Graham, Knoxviile, 


Rev. Wm. i ee Boston.... 
“— (Mt. R Henry Moel- 
WRERs BE Micinncwsddedxnccndedaacs 


Rev. Wm. J. Ryan, New Orleans. 
~~. Im. Conception, Labadieville, 


Exchange énunuedducucdidceesamdaeds 
Sr. M. Augustine, Amesburg, 

WM US cndddadencecacecdcaneecdase 
Sr. Teresa Vincent, Springfield, O. 
Rev. T. V. Tobin, Little Rock, 

MIM... cntinidindncevensdiadiaktanane 
Sr. M. Antoninus, O. S. D., Up- 

Gee. SMG, Ooi cdi iccicacccave 
Ursuline Academy, Cleveland, O. 
Sr. on Sup., Willimantic, 


Con 
Bro. "beak, C. F. X., Baltimore.. 
Cathedral go rs gg N. y. 
Donation (Rt. Rev. Chas. H. Col- 
ton, D. D., BES) ice speckshcelnad 
Donation (Rt. Rev. Owen B, Cor- 
rigan, D. D., Baltimore)........ 
Rev. Thos. Devlin, Pittsburgh.... 
Rev. Wm. A. Fitzgerald, New 
wets CAs. wecnadevcannendans 
Donation (Mt. Rev. Jno. J. Glen- 
> A OR a eee 
Donation (Rt. Rev. Jas. J. Hart- 
ley, D. D., Columbus, O.)....... 
Donation (Mt. Rev. Sebastian G. 
Messmer, D. D., Milwaukee).. 
Sacred Heart Academy, Madison, 
WHOM Sdvacavdvasisexddevedcacdaused 
* 5 meee School, Brooklyn, 
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30 CATHOLLE 
May, 1913. 
16. Rev. Jos. A. Weigand, Steuben 
WIT ME cic verte cas eiudlesi ina csivtee 
16. Rev. Jas. T. Banahan, Athens, O. 
16. Rev. T. F. Coakley, D. D., Pitts- 
NED nap iatscne Kone Vemeahwavgkwnas 
16. Rev. T. Halpin, oe Ne Xs 
13. The Josephinum, Columbus, O.. 
16. Rev.’ F. Valerius, Columbus, O. 
16. Srs. of St. Dominic, Lowell, Mass. 
16. Srs. "eas St. Francis, Millhousen, 
cre biti tea eeacas + romaseGney 
17. Rev. Robt. J. Armstrong, Spokane, 
Wa EE eee 
17 Donation (Mt. Rev. Jas. H. Blenk, 
M., D. D., New Orleans). 
17. ace. Jos. Chundelak, So. Omaha.. 
17. Mr. H. P. Conway, Chicago...... 
17. Donation (Rt. Rev. Henry Ga- 
priels, D. D., Ogdensburg, N. 
17 Deowion i Rev. Jno. E. Gunn, 
bp Lemtcnes, Biles.) ...wecsce. 
17 Pet Fathers, Mankato, Minn.. 
17. Rev. Patrick Judge, Omaha.. 
17. Donation Cnt Rev. tae Mul- 
doon, D. D., Rockford, re 
17. Donation (Rt. Rev. D. J. "OXCon. 
nell, D. D., Richmond, Va.).... 
17. Rev. P. A. O'Toole, Dafoe, Mich. 
17, 7 - F. Sheehan, Oneida, 
17. mi ¥ A. Sheil, O. P., Minze- 
RBH. sadlsdovcoace tomes: < 
17. Sr. Anne Marie, Supr., Biddeford, 
Be. cnbgrtarcitadsnnsceabecghewoen 
ii. Sr. Joseph, Memphis. .....0206<0.. 
17.. Sr. Marie, Nazareth, Ky..c.sc000+ 
17. Sr. Marie Octavie, Salem, Mass.. 
17. Srs. of Notre Dame, Fremont, O. 
17. Rev. Jas. N. Supple, Charlestown, 
PN <i lpteiniicers casei cobs cess ess 
17... Sea. oF Charity, CRIiCRgs. o00csee0. 
17. Rev. Theo. Stermans, Gretna, La. 
i. Rev. 2-5. Veaer, S.. es, Sb 
RPE. Svat nina voicnp Aunieaiin SNR AA ios 
19. Bros. of Mary, Erie, Pa.......... 
19. Rev. James B. Craney, Dubuque, 
Be wel visio nine resic san nacaeenes © 
19. Rev. W. V. Fitzgerald, Rosalia, 
MME Sirians maens Gees sice hie 
19. Doration (Rt. Rev. Philip J. Gar- 
rigan, D. D., Sioux City, Ia.).. 
19. Donation (Rt. Rev. N. A. Galla- 
gher, D. D., Galveston, Tex.). 
19. Rev. Irving L. Gifford, Canin, 
RIES is adastadonsincicie on civ ies ee ein aes 
19 Doration (Rt. Rev.’ Jno. B. Mor- 
ris, D. D., Little Rock, Ark.) 
19. Mother Provincial, Oakland, Cal... 
19. St. Starislaus House of Retreats, 
RNIN (Os. Goescinisiwaicqiengtoniess 
19. Srs. of Notre Dame, Waltham, 
PS. cies sembeicsrn iopieneepedaves 
19. Srs. of St. Francis, Clover Bot- 
ON EDS. eabicicues lenses Viste acia dene 
19. Srs. of St. Francis, Hartford 
CSS TUL bssewee sow vile vcs 
20. Rev. A. Lambing, !.! I). 
W ilkinsburg, Pe Ducts en eooKeas 
“). Srs. of Divire Providence, San 
pO ee Peer est ee 
%”. Donation (Mt. Rev. Jas. FE. QOuig 
Pe a a |: RE Gs 2c) a 
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20. St. Francis Seraph’s College, Cin- 
cinnati, BT areeiw.6:sini esta) aig a Oe vine oe 
20. Sr. M. Octavia, Anderson, Ind. 
20. S. S. de Notre Dame, St. I.ouis. 
20. Sr. M. Josepha, La Fayette, Ind. 
20. Srs. of Notre Dame, Norwalk, ©. 
20. Srs. of St. Francis, Fowler Ind.. 
2 Donation (Rt. Rev. C. Van de 
Ven, D. D., Alexandria, La.).. 
20. me. W. Wisniewski, Duquesne, 
Set COE ee or ere 
20. Christian Bros. College, St. Louis. 
20, — Christi College, Galesburg, 
20. St. Cyril’s College, Chicago....... 
20. Mr. Hector Decelles, Hartford, 
Oise! ceca vam enwaveeedass cedsarine 
20. Holy Cross College, Worcester 
MEL {oc siastt cenaepaaeencmnwe vows 
20. Rev. Jas. E. O’Brien, Bunker 
EE, MHIGRS. cdcncasc cnusncesieso ces 
20. St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, 
Mila. elewaesslovenccnusade ts weskev es 
”%. St. Louis University, St. Louis.. 
20. St. Thomas Prep. Sem., Hartford, 
Conn. Maine He Miclnmel piel Wisin Maleiaa. we eid s\o 
20. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jno. Synnott, V. 
G., Hartford, Cia) ee 
20, Sr. Mary Edna, Morganfield, Ky. 
21. Rev. J. P. Aldridge, O. P., Co- 
Hayes, OO vce carpe suicece cee 
21. Bro, Louis A. Huebert, Victoria, 
TEER, wielnacein ae patnciaasiensdveeereamcs 
21. Cath. Normal School and _ Pio 
Nono College, St. Francis, Wis. 
21 os J. M. Kasel, St. Francis, 
ot. Mr. R. Crane, Cincinnati, O..... 
21. V.. Rev. Mgr. J. N. Connolly, 
NCW: PORE ove ncversuapeisienansihnas 
21. Donation (Rt. Rev. Thos. F. Cu- 
sack, D. BD, New York)...<..- 
21, Dominican Sisters, Mission San 
GONG MUls. ashen nciccaneedsnee ens 
21. Rev. Chas. Duffy, Indianapolis, 
Re Utitccngteamenas CeeGwadccadees 
of. 7 A. Hemmersbach, Cincinnati, 
ROME Zaawarscoaraheneeeasccineenss 
91, H. Hillenmeyer, Winchester, 
UL < ccvivcenuiewuscitiedeudneracnes 
21. Rev. Francis ing, Cincinnati 
SI. iiabas tiene cid ts orks Caae ike 
21. Donation (Rt. Rev. Jno. J. Nilan, 
FRAStIOre, COMBS) occ cose sebans 
21. Rev. P. BR. Phelan. Holyoke, Mass. 
21. Mother M. Katharine, Cornwells, 
BAe. pevkwn die canted ews en pene neeeee 
21, University of Detroit, Detroit, 
NN. a iach eRe abd ehbeen Bouter 
21. Donation (Rt. Rev. Thos. J. 
Conaty, D.D Los Angeles 
| 4 Re eee cree ye ne 
21, Rev. J. T. Gardiner, S. J., Bowie 
PR « “Mensa ka caere, asia ae alee b Can aiae> 
21. Rev. J. H. Guendling, Peru, Ind.. 
21. Srs. of Divine Providence, Elm- 
WEG TERORS Gisidncad.ee we ctceincns 
21, Sr. M. Agnes. Rutland, Vt........ 
22, Rev. David O’Meara, Cincinnati, 
NS eee a oes dag sain es mana ae's 
2. Bro. Anselm, C. , Wheeling, 
Ws OME, auc csc bananeaeendee teens 
22. Bro. award. S. M., Hamilton, O. 
29, Bros. of Mary, ‘San Francisco... 
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FINANCIAL 

1918. , 

Rev. Nicholas Brust, St. Francis, 

Wty goniycraekettincacutchavaneens 10 00 
( canenen College Conception, 

RESAKACRE KR ORR Rb DRE RR eD Semele 10 00 
Bes. ‘Richard Davis, Nazareth, Ky. 2 00 
De La Salle Institute, Chicago.. 5 00 
Fordham University, Fordhz am, 

Ns a reser ersadnsaseceeseceuness 10 vv 
Rev. es A. Gillecce, Pittsburgh.. 2 00 
Rey. Chas. A. Hickey, Dayton, O. 2 00 
Rev. Wm. D. Hickey, Dayton O. 2 00 
V. Rev. C. A. McDermott, V. F 

MeBecaport,. Pa, aeccecccvccciscs 2 00 
Rev. Jeremiah McGrath, Buffalo. 20 
Marquette University, Milwaukee. 10 00 
Rev. B. Moeller, Cincinnati, O.... 2 00 
Rev. S. Moravek, Monessen, Pa.. 2 00 
Mother Leonarda, Stella Niagara, 

js a er verre cere mre 2 00 
Mother Matilda, Columbus, O..... 2 00 
Mrs. H, C. Pirrung, Columbus, O. 2 00 
St. Ambrose College, Davenport, 

B. tsectabaesausasecadsemunsessene 10 00 
St. "Ketdinne School, Cleveland, 2 00 
St. John’s University, Colaecie, 

RE ne coasts oiatetebn mh wid LO Of 
Rev. Ferdinand Scheid, Cohocton, 

No. ¥. 4 00 
Sr. Mary 

CRY  Waencs ts cv dt eKenencmeenecuns 2 00 
Mother Mary Florence, Mt. St 

PO OR. kn cguanevannsecccieudes 2 00 
Sr. Mary \lexine, Mt. St. Jo- 

SOME), Ole dex gc dn adie sanmnneewoamnns 2 00 
Mother M. Blanche, Mt. St. Jo- 

BOD, CR cincdccdvsessnusetecesane 2 00 
Sr. Mary Etienne, Lake Linden, 

MG |. Sots d cine didn epanesnaeemmxes 2 00 
Sr. M. Theresita, C. PP. S., Cin- 

eRe OR So cdcans wake gone ncceuns 2 00 
Srs. of St. Francis, Aurora, Ind.. 2 00 
Mr. Walter George Smith, Phila- 

NIN rece chine diin cnewaeccuussess 2 00 
Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala.. 10 00 
Ursuline Academy, Youngstown, 

MMO sccy une pets que tasneedeencns 2 00 

ev. Edw. Barry, S. J., Denver, 

WIGS ksikavacenatbesasscausceentos 2 00 
Rev. Jas. Cahalan, Marshall, 

DE iV tobek Meee naenah Veceuvens 2 00 
Canisius College, Buffalo.......... 10 00 
Rev. Ignatius Fealy, Washington, 

RAG cundcadad ads sedscannntuscans 2 00 
La_ Salle Academy, Providence, 

i. ED cigtihe Roa ce as emsnbedeteadakane 10 00 
Rev. Jas. Leukert, Grand Rapids, 

ME cdccccuaiwiuceneusamecatants 2 00 

ev. Geo. A. Lyons, Jamaica 

ie GNOME cducscapedaunmensncd 2 00 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. R. McDevitt, 

UREN | cardconedndcncevaccus 200 

ev. P. J. McDonnell, Chicago.. 4 00 
— M. Mechtilde, Jersey City, — 
- Roniface’s School, Piaua, O. 2 00 

Columbkille’s School, Chicago. 4 On 
. F rancis College, Trenton, N. J. 20 00 
“She. a s College, St. Mary’s, ™ 
Toate 0 00 
Sankes College, Cincinnati. O. 10 00 
ot Francis Xavier’s School, Cin- 

MEE C0) dddcncs wacnieeivnccees 4 00 
Sr. Marv A. Burke, Ruffalo...... 209 
Sr. M. Clementine, Erie, Pa...... 2 00 
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1913. 
Rev. 
Sr. M. 


cago 


Mother 7 
Rogerid, S. 


a, Pa 
N. 2'¢ hi- 
Srs. of Charity, . M., Chicago. 
Srs. of I. H. M., AW: Philadelphia. 
Srs. of Precious Blood, St. Louis. 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia.. 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
Srs. of St. Francis, Hubbard 
WOO EMS cv ccsnsaccrxcencccduswas 
\cademy of Sacred Hearts, Fall 
i, DONE. x nc idonndtndsconcnens 
\cademy of St. 








Broermann, O. 

lafayette, Ind. 
Bro. Alfred, Cumberland, 
Catholic Univ. of America, Wash- 

MigtOt, Uh Cw scuncanccascakecosens 
BR. Culemans, Moline, Il. 
. |. G. Doherty, Detroit, Mich. 
-v. C. Fallon, Elizabeth, 
sv, Jno. T. Gallagher, Dayton, O. 
Georgetown University, Washing- 





Md.... 








(00 UP es cecncacandhtuakacdne 
Rev. J. Gillen, Catso,. Te isc acca 
Rev. J. J. Met iarry, Boston...... 
Rev. C. T. McGrath, Somerville, 
IRMGM,. | as ccavachasecetaccasacauans 
Mother M, Agnes, S. S. N. D., 
DUGG oincecneéansckinessgeaae 
= M. Fidelis, Manchester, 
iy We hikscerensieud ohpennedaeees 
Mother Superior, St. Martin, 
POO Sie Gicncccedcctecsecsces 
Rev. J. H. Muehlenbeck, Toledo, 
WIN. ¢ dckwennnaveccuuahenadasie zibs 
Rev. Daniel Mullane, Detroit 
DEL! achudeneueiss saaaniuawe rods 
Mr. B. V. Murphy, Chicago.. 
Rev. Alonzo N. B. Nacy, Grosse 
Pointe Farms, Mich............<- 
Rev. J. N. Nawn, Chicago........ 
Rev. R. Neagle, Malden, Mass.... 
Rev. Jno. A. O’Connor, Pittsburgh 
Rev. Jos. P. O’Reilly, Chicago... 
Rev. Nicholas Pfeil, Cleveland, 0. 
Rey. Thos. Rafter, Bay City, Mich. 


Redemptorist Fathers, St. Louis... 
Rev. Geo. Regenfuss, Caledonia, 
WE. scgacacuavantlasugtendaauana ws 
Religious of the S. H. of iat 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Rev. W. J. Rensmann, Portage ‘des 
SIGUN a DOG. acdcdanevadudrer< sean 
ev. F. Rupert, Delphos, O...... 

Rev. A. J. Sawkins, Toledo, O... 

St. Catherine’s School, New Haven, 
Whi ctauack dentdricearnieekowucdas 





St. Tohn’s College, , wa 
Baltimer>... 





St. Marw’s S«m'nary 
Srs. of Hely Cres 3cice, Idrhe. 
Sr. M. B-nedict, Chi CagO.......... 
Sr. M. Bernadctte, O. ry» Chi 
CUM: <i ca daceunanaesucsccsusacaseas 
Sr. M. Flavia, Brecklvn, N. Y.... 
Srs. of Divine Providence, Lud 
WG Re -cusnasvicdads udetanewesey 
Sr. M. Seraphica, c.. S& Ay Ci 
CRM wh cdcvansiniennecanaenentaanes 
Srs. of Charity. Greensburg. Pa.. 


Srs. of Divine Providence, Kalida, 
Ohio 
Srs. 


of St. Francis, Cincinnati, O. 
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rs. of Notre Dame, Salem, Mass. 
Srs. of en Blood, Maria 
BG SER, ccuccxenwanaatavnsaceees 
a, 9 Rabiidigae St. Mary’s 


Rt. Rev. Jno. Ward, D. D., Kan- 
A TT ae a eee 
Bro. Albert, S. M., Clayton, Mo.. 
Dominican Academy, Fall River, 
RNs. saci idee is ebinienioa Retna 
Miss Mary Downey, Genoa, Wis.. 
Rev. H. Hengell, Madison, Wis. 
Rev. Ed. Lefebvre, Cadillac, Mich. 
Mother M,. Aurea, de N. D., St. 
RR in criclcuetinbhik ccnet sleet nace ns 
Rev. Daniel Mullane, C. SS. R., 
PRMD ONES. S6cccisncsvietisisip anon nes 
V. Rev. F. A. O’Brien, 
Kalamazoo, AL, -cctimimeramans as 
Rev, J. F. Ryan, Hartford, Conn.. 
St. Seed College, Van Buren, 
St. Bees Academy, Vincennes, Ind. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. J. Shahan, 
D. D., Washington, D. C....... 
Sr. M. Coleta, Dubuque, Ia....... 
Mother M. Coleta, Dubuqu “am Tass. 
Sr. M. Enrica, Madison, Wis..... 
a, of Charity, ewiaspoert, 
Srs. of Charity of Nazareth, New- 
OT PRs siossanniaisisis vinlnnes oac0ns+ 
Srs. of St. Francis, Hammond, 
Md; Aosnuniciiesmnabe canecsneseans 
Srs, of St. Francis, Jemez, N. 
ED: cx canigtasneneivesiedese sus 
Sys, of Laretto, St... Louis......... 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia... 
“— > Alex. Ulitsky, Jersey City, 
Rev. J. P. Barron, Boone, Ia..... 
Rev 1 Robt. B. Condon, La Crosse, 
Rev. P. C. Conway, Chicago...... 
Miss Eliz. G. Guilfoyle, Sor York 
Rev. H. A. Hukestein, St. Louis.. 
Loretto Normal School, St. Louis. 
Rt. Rev. Jos. F. Mooney, P. A., 
Vo, ROW TOE cvccics occu ce 
Mother M. Pacifica, Peoria, IIl.. 
Mother M. Teresa, Allegany, 
Mt. St. Mary, Cherokee, 
Rev. Michael Onate, Cc. 
eee OO Se | ere 
Sacred Heart College, Prairie du 
MCURT | WEB. «ok ccntevestcreecsos.s 
St. Boniface Convent, Detroit.... 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Terre 
ON ee eee ee 
St. a” of the Springs, a, 


ar 
~ 





Sr. 


burgh 





Sr. M. Eugenia, Cleveland, O.... 
Sr. M. Lioba, Berlin, Ont......... 
Srs. of Charity, B. V. M., Chi- 

ME ce coms se visaaltins.s cuiclonien ira ve 
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ASSOCIATION 


rs. of Mercy, Pittsburgh......... 
Ss. gy of Notre Dame, Chinchuba, 


Srs. of Notre Dame, Cleveland, O. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Delphos, O.. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, So. Boston. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Youngs- 
SN, SE. ass Peewee ctnadevrdeaees 
Sr. St. Andrew, Montreal, Can. 
Rev. Jos. Synnott, Ansonia, Conn. 
Rev. Chas. en Farmer, S. D. 
Bro. Edward, F. S. C., New 7 
Manhattan College, New York.. 
Miss Mgt. J. Collins, Boston...... 
Rt. Rev. sgr. J. A. ae 
D. Di, St. LOUIS. sc0xes's 
Rev. _ T. Dolan, vee, Mich.. 
Mr. Herder, St. Louis.......... 
i Ben ae McConnell, Belmar, 


B D. J. Maguire, Canton, 
NEEM, “ata cisiccaipeinicg ede Wels ncineain pico 





Exchange ......sssesecccesseveceres 
Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmits- 
NE Is | cidoterecseccancnuanes m 
St. Teresa’s School, St. Louis.... 
~ : natius’ College, Chicago..... 
— ——— Newark, N. J. 

Sis of Francis, Kentland, 
DES svstagaccscscspieresecuiscseres 


Rev. G. H. Tragesser, Emmits- 
PATI MEG... nea vawnnsenbenacandcass 
Rev. ee ba ogg nl C PP. 
COnemeeile, Lis, 06ciscccscasicnss 
vias, D. J. Whaley, Roxbury, 
Mr. F. Murphy, Grand Forks, 
N. %. 


cago 
Donation (Rt. Rev. Edw. P. Allen, 
D. Di, Bobi, BIB vesic gecscisee 
Rev. Karl J. Alter, Lima, O...... 
Boo; EeteEe,, Ske BeOUis ccc cc's sence 
Bro. Gerald, anane Manchester, 
LE Se aire 
Bro. Michael, S. As Dayton, O. 
Rev. T. R. Carey, Detroit Pieabats 
Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. 
Rev. J. J. Donnelly, Fitchburg, 
BN. cnkinteeecnaieatssnevecewans 
Dominican Sisters, New York.... 
Rev. Matthew J. Gleason, Salem, 
Be dnatancev tecntadonecssnspece 
Rev. W. P. Gough, Philadelphia. . 
Miss Mgt. Goodman Hall, Pitts- 
OEE. c ccnanand due Sanedsatenees 
. U. A. Hauber, Davenport, 
By SiccGaedswuneanhatoekeunensk sues 
~— — Convent, Manitowoc, 
Ga. * Robt. 7 Johnson; So. Bos- 
TON .cccccccccccccccccesecseccccecs 


Rev. L, A. Kutz, Valley Park, Mo. 
Rev, Robt. McDonald, Braddock, 
Mr. AL ‘G. Monahan, Washington, 
Mother Ernestina, Taunton, Mass. 
Mother M. Louise, Winsted, Conn. 
Mother Prioress, Sinsinawa, Wis. 
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FINANCIAL 


. Clara College, Sinsinawa 
Smee EE ee a SORE 
Mother St. Maregreé, Waterbury, 
COMME cata cencqukeeee dcbrahennenada 
Rev. Jas. J. O’Brien, Somerville, 


Patrick W. Riordan, 
San Francisco, Cal...... 
St. Peter’s School, Danbury, Conn. 
Sr. M. Agnella, Columbus, Nebr. 
M., Chi- 


- Re Charity, B. V. 

Sreof Christian Charity, Reading, 
RRO AE ee 
— of the Holy Cross, Morris, 
Srs. of Holy Cross, Ogden, Utah. 
S. Srs. of Notre Dame, St. 
CUBEIOE, BNOs. 5 vacecdeccdacscscaee 
S. Srs. of Notre Dame, St. Louis. 
Srs. of St. Benedict, Ferdinand, 
Di cr caatiinatioksa bd ab senes caanse 
Srs. of St. Dominic, Lawrence, 
pe err eer cot Cee 
Srs. of St. Francis, Chicago.. 

Srs. of St. Francis, Mansfield, O. 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia. . 
Srs. of St. Joseph, St. Louis...... 
Rev. * Suppan, New Lexing 
= Gepachiessséagesane tues eee 
Rev. i V. Tracy, D. D., Brigh- 
Haiti, “HHORCGR oo ccs teat 
Rey. Geo. A. Wittemann, Brown 
GIFs WIG, o sicvicawaxespescsscasie 
Srs. of St. Francis, Lafayette, 
Pi th ceViaaiian cade sendesene lamas 
= ‘of. St. Francis, Gallup, N. 


Mother Cecilia, 


Dubuque, Ta...... 
La Salle Institute, arom, .. ¥. 


Rev. P. H. Durnin, Milwaukee... 
Rev. Luckey, Manhattan, 
WI os dao, Cantnreta denen ane 


a ee cr; 
M., ye 


Sr. M. de Sales, 
Srs. of Charity, B. 


Donation (Rt. Rev. i Ander- 
son, Dorchester, as weaned 
Bro. D. Edward, F. S. C., Phila- 
SITIES bar $acce- ta names wamecetsce 
Bro. Gustavus, Belleville, Ill...... 
Rev. J. H. Gaughan, Minne- 
GEE, ~cecentccxs ction tnt cancionacs 
Rev. Jos. L. Lonergan, Suters- 
MENGE Bs cic educdeugeusessuarcces 
Rev. Mother General, Loretto, 
PS > Gis uclstuccnedececkedes genes s 


Mother M, Fiorence, San Antonio. 


—s Stanislaus, Grand Forks, 
Mt st. Esholastica’s s Acad., Canon 
CIO ION ss 0 6d ss. 0casbnevacne «ees 


— Hill "Cailege, Ellicott City, 
St. Macy ’s College, Northeast, Pa. 
a Mary’s School, McKees Rocks, 
St. “Mary S are. Siioe. 


ne. Convent, Louisville, Ky. 
Rev. F. Varelmann, Norwood, O. 
Mr. Frank H. Vogel, Columbus, O 

Mr. P. H. Vogel, Columbus, O.. 
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Rev. Jos. F. Barbian, St. Francis, 


WHEE; Soeecbecdicaascacsacecsmaad 
Rev. Othmar Bleil, . S. B., Mad- 
DNR CU” nctnvctiesecpavaesces 
Rev. Robt. W. Brown, Grand 
WI choos csicutcacseanamadamadie 
ae, of Notre Dame, Chinchuba, 
Sr. Mary 

Evanston, 
Sr. Mary Basilla, 

ee Ee REP ae 
Sr. M. Alexius, 

Sr. _ Hugolina, O. S. F., Chi- 

Or errr renee 
Sr. Norberts, Homestead, Pa.. 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Parkville, 

WOGMIUTD : << csccutacavuuwadacweses 
Sr. bs chee Bloomfield, 
Rev. J. B. 

DRO nde scdeaxveusecteasecaendes 
Rev. M. Wallrath, Woodland, Cal. 
Rev. Jos. Wuest, C. S. Sp., De- 

WOES wea cdaed ccudusdends ex duaswaee 


Aquin, QO. 


c BY. 


Gertrude, 


Leavenworth 


ev. T. J. Downey, 





Holy Angels’ Academy, Milwaukee 
Mother M. Donata, N. Cambridge, 
BOM. uv cadehutess bncannadeusandeas 
Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Ellenora 
MON Oioan3 ccccockctesuentescnens 
V. Rev. F. Reynolds, O. F. M., 
Oe Mer ere reece 
St. _Bonaventure’s Sem., Allegany, 
St. | Peter’s toys’ School, 
PON'S Me, xnctnscamadanawnedees 
St. Viator’s School, g 
Srs. of Divine Prov idence, Pitts- 
burgh 
Ses. of 3. Hi. 


Pa. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Waltham, 
WOa.. canciaesicuetvaecsdesdsadies 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Boston...... 
Srs. of Providence, Chelsea, Mass. 
Srs. of St. Dominic, Akron, O 
Sr. Sup. M. Honoria, Washington, 


Watterson, Pitts- 


Dominican Sisters, Marietta, O. 
Rev. Jno. Hickey, Cincinnati, O. 
St. Procopius College, — Ill. 
Sr. Isabel, aemene, bSetecat.s 
= Angeline, r pp? 
Sis, a aes Holy Cross, Danville, 
Sr. M. Philippa, S mB BD, 
| ree 
Sr. M. Xaveria, i 
MR. °F aes ecg cd vende cade tidaaecics 
Srs. 
FNS edie eeoSccin< cédenstacasaceds 
Srs. of St. Francis, Union, Mo.... 
St. Viator’s School, Chicago... 
Benedictine Sisters, Pittsburgh.... 
Rev. J. A. Griffin, Salix, Ta...... 
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us ays 1913, ’ ; ‘ May, 1913. wat be June, 
i. eee Klopfer, St. Francis, aon 31. *, bg Assisi Conv., St. ss 
cei and kg ev eRa arias «Raa aedte Fhe 2 OC *rancis, Recoutusccasvsanisg. S00 3 
29. Rev. "Mother M. Fabian, Hartford, nie 31. Ven, = M. Thecla, St. Fran- 1 
GUE. 0 op0. dnd 00 60906 .00ns n0n00sn0 2 cls. ERS SSA er area re 20 2 
29, Rt. Rev. egy ww O’Brien, E. ; he 
Cambridge, M ihe teadesiteshs 2 00 ape, 1913. : , 
29. et. Joseph’ s' School, gg oO. $4 i Bro. yon Wohlleben, S. 4. 
29. M. Cecilia, Omaha, Nebr..... MIM Ba ciate s cco hea hes x 6 0 
29. Sre. of St. Francis, Duncan, Nebr. 2 00 2, V. Rev. 7, &, wun. C,” Ss. C,, Wa 4. 
29. Srs. of St. Francis, Ft. Wayne, ‘eu . age as a C. Bai gees: 400 : 
REGS cic sot en maha be caMMAR se od dees oe © 2 2 ev. iene Gonaon, ©. SS, €., . 
29. Srs. of St. panes, ee Ill. 2 00 Montreal, Can. Bae hates kc ok C. 2 00 
29. Srs. of St. Francis, New Cambria, ‘iia 2 By 4. M. pe cama eh D. “" BD... 4. 
EE PECAN FS Zz ambridge prings, Wavedi se > 
29. — of St. Joep. get 12 2. Rev. Leonard Gerl, O. S. B., Chi- + 
29. Sup. M. Amica, St. Louis. 2 MUMIA. CUnwanera che cunacemhaxds csincsc 2 00 
29. Rew _ Chas, Wiederhold, Reading, ‘ies 2 Reve A. Th Granger, Kankakee, ‘ 
RE eT eee ee a!) eS hee SR ci Re epee ae 200 2 
29. <a 'W. T. Brady, Philadelphia. . 2 00 2 gol C. S. Kemper, D. D., Day- 
29. a Louis E. Ca jeux, Boston.. ee IS OM uaercasteetacieceda cease 5 2 00 4, 
29. Mt. St. Mary’s, Fall River, Mass. 2 00 2. Mother Maria, Newport, Ky...... 2 00 4. 
29. Rev. T. J. Remy, Brunswick, Me. 4 00 2. Srs. of Divine Providence, New- 4. 
29. Srs of St. Joseph, East Falls, Sie ort, Nees (Mt. St. Martin’s p 
PREAGSIONIG < conc sac kcvnstces cece 2 PRES ota bea Gn eee eine ak eS 55k sereiste > 00 . 
29. St. Toke’. Seminary, Brooklyn, 2. Srs. of Divine Providence, New- 4. 
rial Kemsleus tea wanna nancies 20 00 port, Ky. (Corpus Christi Sch.). > (0 4. 
29. St. Wendelin’s orang aera oO. 2 2 2. Fs. Academy, Nazareth I. “ 1 
29. St. Anne’s Convent, ICOGO. 2... ee | |—())06| UE ae 5 . 
29. a. a St. Francis, Logansport, nm 2. Bev. John ii. Nea an 2 > 00 4. 
maven nenkor ede Ravicne aie saree 2. Sacre ear onvent, N. S. 
31. Fi... of the Visitation, St PPNO 62 sla code og oe Seidiv a> sre 2 00 1. 
TOUS ovis cs sc nsesceccessnsssce wire 2 00 2. St. Francis School, Milwaukee.... 2 00 
31. Rev. Wm. J. Barry, Cambridge- as 2. Se Joseph’s Academy, Titusville, 4, 
ONG, -PEMNG. Gasca cet sasonvsweaes:s Si ee EEL EO I IRE Ree ee 2 00 4, 
31. ae. James, SS Stockton, Cal. 2 00 2. Sr. M. Almira, Laurium, Mich.. 2 00 
31. Christian Bros. pg Albany, _ > Se, m, oe B. V. M., Burling: 
oy re ARETE nS Mia NS cere d Cavars Casa biaults i cet 2 00 : 
31. Epiphany Apostolic College, Balt:- 2 Sr. M. Louise, Detroit. ..........> 2 00 
i a ignore nti ona “= % Se. wy Josepha, O. S. Mil- ee 4 
. Rev. H. aufmann, Detroi 2 MINI aia siee Fearon pk casks @ ) . 
31. Rev. A. Kessler, cena i 2 4 2. =. wary a i gr ag my te > 00 
31. Rev. W Lallou, iladelphia. 4 2. Se emigia, O urora, . 
31. Rev. Picks E. Lavelle, Amenia, BUSs nae cn des sis Hasina come cease: 2 0 
We Monsie. | Sonmanceotiney senaurs> 2 00 2, Srs. of St. Francis, Chicago I, 
31. Rev. P. Ww. Smith, Jersey City, PROMO, CU isin cedgianstecs kane 2 00 
Dah “di dba Latvectoeaeatics comptes 2 00 2. Srs. of St. Francis, Lafayette, Ind. 2 4, 
31. Loretto Academy, Kansas City, cw 2. ~~ Pas of St. Francis, Lincoln, ' 
sgieraatemnc yal sorter ae Leena ee Sho Hui’ Renee ue Tk > 0 
31. Mother, :> pide Mich oO. S. D., ce 2. Srs. of, the Holy Names of J. e ‘ 
A na dialed °9 eee = 
$1. Rev. Jas. F. Nolan, Baltimore.... 2 00 8. Aquinas College, Columbus, O.... 10 00 - 
31. Hon. Joseph Pelletier, Roxbury, . 3. Bro. Denis, Baltimore............. 200 5 
i Big ifica Raith, O. M. Cap. 2 00 3. Rev. C. A. Dubray, Washington ~ 5 
. Rev. Pacifica Rai ap., ie ae oe ae ( 
DEES GCalyat ys “WIR. 6s oancicacecess 2 00 3. Rev. T. A. Galvin, C. SS. R., 5 
31. St. Lawrence College, Mt. Calvary, LOG eRe ae 400 
Wiles ccs figs wae casos es : - 3. ee: v. oe: Hallissey, ae wee Mich. 60) 
31. St. Fidelis Colle e, Herman, Pa. F & _ennox itt. D., 
31. St. Lawrence’s § chool, Cincinnati, pg PR et ta ncicea nesters 20) 
MDNR icing. <p dine nina clos Wels sioinw hoo 2 00 3. St. Agnes Convent, New York.... 2 00 
31. St. Vincent’s Seminary, Beatty, “ie 3. St. Francis Solanus Coll., Quincy, 
it eacacsea aaa er ereecestaaces,.) MOO. > MUA oe Cee wusedvcurnicc vos es 20-00 
$1. Sr. M. Veronica, Germantown, aii : st Calixte, qmesbury. yas 4 00 
BOs. Maccescsesoccintieneves'« & +Se rigi OPI, OC ccsiccn es 4 00 
31. Srs. of Divine Providence, "San 38. Sr. Mary ‘laude, Chicago......... 2 00 
Fe: EE ep Ee ee 2 00 3. Sr. Sup. M. Rose, Belleville, Ill.. 2 00 
31. Srs. = Notre Dame, Lawrence, 3. Srs. of the H. C. Jesus, Chicago. . 2 00 
Sawer aechbabeerstinesewsars 2 00 3. Srs. of Humility of Mary, Cleve- 
31. 57 “of Notre Dame, Peabody, — ‘ gad. O. Sich i Areae arise? 2 00 
sami s's BO me arent Osa or 'tae 2 3. t ary’s Schoo wi, Ons. 2 co 
$1. Srs. vet St. Francis, Glen Riddle, 3. Srs. of St. Francis, Milwaukec.... 100 
a. tuna ean hake Mnwanolnees ow kmaaes 2 00 8. Srs. of St. Francis, Buffalo........ 2 00 
31. Bro ane Westchester, New 8. Srs. of St. Francis, Lindsay 
ESE in 4 PERS Ra NR a Oe 2 00 URS cae aca ootare tasleae te nice aa tae 2 0 








2 00 
2 00 


2 C0 


2 00 
2 00 


2 00 


2 00 
10 00 
20 


2 0 


4 00 
60) 


20? 
2 00 


20 00 
4 00 
4 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
200 
1 00 


2 00 
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FINANCIAL 

1913, 

Srs. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia. . 2 00 
Rev. Jos. M. V oods, Woodstock, ae 
Dominican Sisters, Chicago....... 2 00 
Acad. of of Mercy, Mil- 

NOC OU. Go icorbk os od pPaaeeasno nce 5 00 
Rev. Andrew Bauer, O. S. B., 5 

WRGR ENG onctpna Occ iucnessns 2 00 
as H. A. Constantineau, O. M. 

San Antonio, Tex............ 2 00 
Rev, a“ A. Hally, Wyandotte, 
ee ciecereconccccesosesececees $ 00 
Rev. wt Jessie, O. S. B., Jean- 

MORE, FA. osc cccccccnctscsvacecese 2 00 
Rev. yA A. McFadden, Cleveland, O. 1 00 
Monee Walburga, O. S. B., Cov- 

ingto: b er 2 00 
St Rernard’s College, St. Bernard, 

ME Anne ed kak ake ake pend eaines 6's 10 00 
Sr. Justina, Cincinnati, O......... 2 00 
Sr. Bertine, Chicago........... t 00 
Sr. Sup. M. ong Du_ Bois, 

TM ndatwese we cdde cup aneadinedeesss 4 00 
Sr. M. Joseph, Exeter, Nebr...... 10 00 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Chicago at ae 2 00 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Woburn, 

+ siteiens aenepemed ed bakasnses 8 00 
Srs. of St. Joseph, mar ‘Iphia.. 2 00 
Sr. St. Francis of ssisium, 

) a EG. ree 2 00 
Rev. L. H. “Spalding, Knottsville, 

NOW de ose raat nase ons 200 
Rev. J. A. Saget. Boston........ 2 00 
Rev. Peter allischeck, Santa 

a a Ch andehceueresdeed sss 2 00 
Rev. i” Burke, Peoria, Ill...... 2 00 
Rev. Fedmnead A urkley, Co- 

MS. O ecunacdsenenedes es t 00 

Cathedral College, New York...... 10 00 
Me Wm. P. Cunningham, Phila- 

CONDO. cccdvenenncesctavesecnceke- 2 09 

ev. T. D. Flannery Alpena 

TE Shin neds Saeenaanebhoiaahans es 2 00 
Rev. P. J. Ryan, Port Huron 

NEY Aecdedarkot ngccenacolcronaae ss 2 00 
Rev. Jno. A. Schmitt, Grand Rap- 

Wy MR: i vcasctccctengisucasces 20) 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Springfield, 

MNOOER, ov thcdddecescctaathcucseeuns 2 00 
Srs. of St. Francis, Chica 2 00 
Rev. Thos. Fagan, Milwaukee.... 2 00 
Rev. Denis A. Hayes, Coldwater, 

WR Gr caiis cp de anecccaccecessans 2 00 
V. Rev. Jas. M. Kirwin, V. G., 

Oni EOh ocala: Vnapauaccsess $ 00 
Rev. John Louis, Detroit, Mich.. 20) 
Mother M. Genevieve, Cambridge, 

MEM fochececevebectseduchaet ices 2 00 
Mother Soline, Pawtucket, R. I.. 2 00 
Rev. Thos. O’Brien, White- 

Say TNF oi ncvndsedadssncncdvas 2 00 
Mr. Wm, J. Pyne, Providence, 

Bi Ge eebceete wane cedses tecveacdges 2 00 
St. Ignatius College, Cleveland, O. 10 00 
Sr. M. Francis, Chatawa, Miss.. 6 00 
Sr. M. Helena, Connellsville, Pa. 2 00 
Srs. of Charity, Roxbury, Mass. 2 00 
Srs of Christian Charity, Le Mars, 

TE. | scsmecesa¥aganebasedsnso}ansse© 2 00 
Srs. of Mercy, Big Rapids, Mich. 2 00 
Srs. of Most Precious Blood, 

EPO, | Pld “once oapcnsne sess vax 2 00 
Srs. of Providence, Indianapolis, 

PRE cara ubasdecestacacetens> vasa 2 00 
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5. of St. Francis, Emporia, 
WE, nadia dadgiacsnennactatdaaene 
5. Tyler School, Providence, R. I. 
5. Rev. F. J. Baumgartner, Detroit, 
BOSE wh ertacecitasedccseccéuseses 
5. Rev. A. O'Reilly, Catawissa, Mo.. 
5. St. Elizabeth’s Inst., St. Louis.. 

5. Srs. of Holy Cross, Adams, Mass. 
5. Donation (Rt. Rev. Jas. A. Me- 
Faul, D. D., Trenton, N. J. 

6. Benedictine Sisters, Pittsburgh. . 
6. ~— Wm. C. Conway, Cincinnati, 
6. Rev. H. J. Ehr, Stevens Point, 
WHEEL. Sc «cw aen tuksacemanaeen ddaes 
6. Rev. E \ er, Manchester, 
MEME sis. Cncaduccakcasatent@icoana 
6. om t, J. Fitzgerald, Clinton, 
6. Ho Andie Academy, Jonesboro, 
Wits. We cubcvsenantadaedanchadatace 
6. Rev. O. i Lacroix, Cochituate 
Ss LM iad cas Sdwaduaruddiaes a 
6. Rev. Wm. McMuiien, Pittsburgh.. 
6. Mother Antoinette, Concordia, 
GI -caveucnvecudskdeasemacadacas 
6. St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, 
WRMN <ovnd'e nicuaci ae Wneacouy cunaese 
6. St. John Baptist’s School, Pitts- 
WINES: c.cardamadigcacduadaevetsieed 
& Sr. Clara, Syracuse, No ¥.. 650... 
6. Srs. of St. Joseph, Brooklyn, 
Wie. Me Sadsnaeenase Wes cacdccwsewane 
6 Se Bi Conti, GO Ss. F.. 
WON, Me ok cackenesyeswaccsns 
6. Srs. of St. Joseph, Baden, Pa.. 

G6. Ursuline Academy, Toledo, O.. 
6. — FP. &: Willmes, St. “Charles, 
Deo cocccccccccsccccccece 

6. Bro. Baldwin, New 
6. Directress of Novices, Milwaukee. 
6. Mother Marianne, S: Ss. Ne Bx, 
PD. Sacndcvndediaedudsaecds 
6. Mother Superior, Milwaukee...... 
6. Mother Directress, Milwaukee.... 
6. Sr. M. F. Borgia, Milwaukee...... 
6. Sr. M. Teresa, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
6. Srs. Poor Handmaids of Xt., 
CRONE: kdicnandddinicteacscsavens 
7. — ee Bradley, Fall River, 
St. "alunion College, New Or 
WN! adadeccdsacducdusduccasaneoues 
Ti, GMS aidddiccuncashscapednsnnis vaxdce 
7. Dominican Sisters, — Ore. 
7. V. Rev. Clement Lee, C. P., Dun- 
kirk, “i See ene ere aa 
7. we T. W. McGovern, Columbus, 
7 V. Rev. R. J. Meyer, a 
EMD ccccadnadl tavsctaccectduneds 
7. Notre Dame yo Covington, Ky. 
7. Srs. of Notre Dame, Alexandria, 
WG udcedaacethe: ccadescrnadacaate 
7. Srs. of Notre Dame, Augusta, Ky. 
7. Srs. of Notre Dame, Bellevue, Ky. 
7 ~—. of Notre Dame, Carrollton, 
7. Sie ‘of Howe Dame, Central Cov- 


Dame, Cold Spring, 


of Notre Chillicothe, 


ington, 
o of Notre Dame, 


_ KY: 
Srs. Dame, 
0. 
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2 00 
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2 00 
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ic 1913. 
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9. 


2 eee ve 


Srs. of Notre Dame, Covington, 
Ky. (Mother of God Sch.) 
Srs. of Notre Dame, 
Ky. (St. John’s Sch. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, ary i 


Srs. of Notre Dame, Newport, Ky. 
St. Mary’s _ Academy, LLeaven- 
worth, Kan: ea Mein alecme aia ine pies 
Srs. of 
Srs. of H J., Philadelphia. . 
= of BE Mt. Healthy, 


Ne 
Rev. P. Cc. Yorke, Do D.,; E. 
ES ern rrr 
Bro. Vivian, E. ‘Oakland, Call... 
Sr. Louise, E. Oakland, Cal...... 
ae P. J. O’Leary, New Canaan, 


onn. 
Vonation (Rt. Rev. John Hen- 
nessy, D. D., ichita, Kans.).. 
St. smal Convent, [La Crosse, 


Sr. "Micancina. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Sr. Emmerentia, Wilkes - Barre, 


veh Ko dues Genin antec reetcras 
ay. L. E. Forde, Charleston, S. 
Mr. W. O. Hart, Atty., New Or- 
TO ncccecdeesis ciate. aa kevatis ent ss 


Donation (Rt. Rev. M. J. Hoban, 
D. 5 CPANNON AL). cna cec nce 
Rev. Wm. A. Keefe, Plainfield, 
OBA. oi cedicsons aca des nev ke nbogcas 
Rev. Jos. H. McMahon, Ph. D., 
OR TOR Seri cpaysdGid sings secs 
Mt. Mercy Academy, Buffalo.. 
ae. Wm. Netstraeter, Wilmette, 
Loyola University, New. Orleans. 
- semen College, Philadelphia. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, 


Rev. Peter Schnetzer, El Campo, 


NG crosbiaseds puins p< sbulcisieedie vo 

Sr. Georgiana, 1 am as Mass.. 

Sr. Leonore, O. S. F., Buffalo.. 

a Mary Ita, Windsor Locks, 
Sco, of Charity, “Bl VM.) De- 

DR EE: Sodas « coimieasletonncy 

Srs. ~e Fol Dame, Cambridge, 

TNE sai bio bbs Kea Vagisinaanasenns 


Srs. of ~ Francis, Herman, Mo. 
Rev. P. Brady, /—/ > Pa.. 
Donation Ae Rev. Jos. P. . Lynch, 
Sg ME ENE). s-inrneaivencs 
Sacred Heart College, 
WEED MORN s csau csc toxe cuneson ce 
Sacred Heart Convent, St. Louis.. 
St. Agnes Convent, Chicago. 
Sr. Cecilia, Pittsburgh..... 
Sr. M. “Louise, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Sr. M. ~~ fy ie : Ree 
Srs. of I. M., Philadelphia... 
Srs. of St. “engi. Cleveland, O. 
Rev. Louis A. Tragesser, S. M., 





San Antonio, Tex............... 
Mother Mechtilde, So. Lawrence, 
MEREB Yee erdiwanciouvedeweherteeies 


aes ington, ' 


2 00 
2 00 


2 00 
2 00 
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June, 1918. 
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ASSOCIATION 


— M. Olympia, Wilmington, 
Mae hci te tien he pus waniercyacins.s 
Rev. Eugene Murphy, Ps Ma ag gg 
Bro, H. Patrick, $ Minn. 
St. Patrick’s Com. ‘Aéad., yi ony 
Rev. Frederick W. Schaeper, e. 
PEs Ss POTION, MANOR ices ccs. 
Sr. Mary Chrysantha, 6, 
Sts. of Charity, Dorchester, Mass. 
Srs. of Christian Charity, Chicago. 


S. Srs. of Notre Dame, Michigan, 
Ms PRU Gu! ulv kc Vek orice hele sie os 
Srs. of St. Casimir, Chicago...... 
Rev, Gilbert P. Tending’ Cleve- 
PRs Prac tice erik dteceine <a'cace 
Miss O. St. Pierre, Buffalo........ 
St. Augustine’s Novitiate, West 
MUBTUIOEU, “COMM. i ole cseseuctcces 
Donation (Rt. Rev. Jos. Schrembs, 
Dip COREG. Ou). cock idecessss 
Sr. Angela, Trinidad, ee 
Sr. M. Fannie, Lowell, Mass..... 
Srs. of Charity, B. V. M., Kan- 
Lg CR NG i555 oetes sone bene se 


M. Agnes, O: S. F., Chicago. 


Mother M M. Anastasia, Chicago.. 

Mother M. Emmanuel, Newburgh, 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Galesburg, 
Sr. M. Lydia, ‘0. S. F., Winsted, 
MEE. Sore Sac es cues. teeta ene: 
Srs. of St. Dominic, Caldwell, 
Ursuline Sisters, Tiffin, O........ 
7° oly Cross, Logansport, 


Mr. Pranks M. Bruce, Milwaukee.. 
Rev. T. J. Delanty, Big Rapids, 
Niche’ spaesesisneshusesheasgheeses 
ag M. Cyril, Scranton, Pa... 
Srs. of I. H. M., Scranton, Pa... 


Rev. D. A. Schweitzer, Cc. 
PP. S., Burkettsville, O......... 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Chicopee, 

Be. Wash cndesacber nb acaksoue eusss 


Mr. Jos. A. Weldon, Pittsburgh. . 
Bro. James, Gray Horse, Okla.. 
Felician Sisters, O. S. F., E. 
~~ ME Au Lacst tiie veledtpaias¢ 6 uty Pol> 
Sr. gg | Josephine, Milwaukee.. 
Sr. M. Redempta, Oakland, ‘Cal. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, E. Boston... 
College of the Sacred Heart, Den- 
ver, Colo, 





Rev. T. J. Eaton, Mobile, Ala.... 
Rev. Henry Geibel, Donora, Pa.. 
Holy Cross College, New Orleans. 
Mother Seraphine, St. Louis...... 
St. Rita’s College, Chicago........ 
Mr. Adam Schmitt, Cincinnati, O. 
Sr. M. Joseph, Okeene, 3 ee 
S. Srs. de Notre Dame, St. Louis. 
Srs. of Mercy, Philadelphia....... 
Mater Misericordiae, Merion, Pa.. 

Mr, John T. Comes, Pittsburgh... 


Rev. Robt, Mayer, C. PP. Ss 
THOME POOL, OF. oo c.n « Vestn dé.ons oes 
——- Nuns, ‘Fitchburg, 


St. cate p ; ‘Nisan « ee . Mem: 
PT PONS Sc cwickcccetecaccetece 


200 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 


2 00 


2 00 
2 00 


4 00 
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dene, 1913. June, 1913, 
Srs. of Mercy, Meriden, Conn.. 2 00 1s. Holy Rosary School, Columbus, O. 2 Ww 
2 0 6 Academy of as er a H., 19. Rev. P. J. Gleeson, Nashville, 
2 00 FO Nis. ecescecacamseadniesess 5 00 RS wtecdseasestncescscese 2 00 
2 00 16. Dominican Sisters, Portland, Ore. 2 00 19. Rev. L. J. Kavanagh, New Or- 
2 00 16. Miss A. C. Ferry, San Francisco, MOBMB Sc sccveotescssecssccsosssnss 6 00 
CON ec Weicte viv aden beavers ocnee s. 2 00 19. Nazareth Normal School, Roches- 
2 00 16. Sr. M. St. Charles, Mes Ws. Wacveadandakvcnisanadecnda 2 00 
200 Be —_—_ Cake wc ccenseesceees 5 00 19. Oblate Fathers, Buffalo............ 20) 
2 00 16. Rev. Jas. Hayes, C. SS. 19. St. Francis Xavier’s College, New 
GO Ge, AOR arpa arccins cicens os 5205 < ocne's 2 00 WOE. ci cv asus nacecevengusteceenes 1 ww 
16. Ren Gerard Heinz, 0. S. B., At- 19. Sr. Mary Nonna, S. S. N. D., 
2 00 Ge, TEMUIR. hc cnc cnceskcs acwagae 2 00 Fort Lee, N. J......-+. seeesceces 2 00 
20 16. V. ag B. J. Mulligan, Cam- 19. Rev. Oscar M. Ziegler, St. Fran- 
Cs a, 2 Bee reer core teers 6 00 CIS, WIS. .....200serensecescccoecs 2 % 
200 16. Rev. J. Hi. Quinn, O. M. J., San 20. St. Mary’s College, San Antonio, 
2 00 Antonio, Tex. Ee SE 2 00 > eee eee eee eee ) 
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New Orteans, La., JuLy I, 1913. 

The tenth annual meeting of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion was held at New Orleans, La., June 30 to July 3, 1913. 
A reception was tendered to the members at the De Soto Hotel 
on Monday evening, June 30. His Grace, Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Blenk, welcomed the members in a few cordial words, 
and after his address all were presented by Monsignor Shahan 
to the Archbishop and the Bishops. 

The convention opened with Pontifical Mass, celebrated by 
Rt. Rev. Edward P. Allen, D. D., Bishop of Mobile, in Mater 
Dolorosa church, on Tuesday morning at nine o’clock. 

His Grace, Most Rev. James H. Blenk, D. D., Archbishop of 
New Orleans, assisted at the throne. Rt. Rev. C. Van de Ven, 
D. D., Bishop of Alexandria, Rt. Rev. John B. Morris, D. D., 
Bishop of Littfe Rock, Rt. Rev. J. W. Shaw, D. D., Bishop 
of San Antonio, Rt. Rev. J. P. Lynch, D. D., Bishop of Dallas, 
were in the sanctuary. The music of the Mass which was sung 
by the Knights of Columbus Choral Society, was composed 
by Perosi, and directed by Dr. Homer Dupuy. At the Gospel, 
Most Rev. Archbishop Blenk spoke to the members of the As- 
sociation as follows: 


SERMON OF MOST REV. JAMES H. BLENK, D. D. 


The fair State of Louisiana, and in particular New Orleans, 
the metropolis of the South, applaud your coming. They take 
it as an added sign of the greater things that are to be. With 
the approach of the opening of the Panama Canal, our city 
looms large on the national horizon. Its prospects are the 
brightest. And as great opportunities imply great responsi- 
bilities, preparations are in progress for a vast increase of popu- 
(38) 
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lation, unprecedented prosperity, and the reciprocal benefits that 
will follow the throwing open of the great portals between our 
sister republics to the south of us and ourselves. This closer 
union and more frequent intercourse with the teeming millions 
of Latin America will necessarily create new duties for the 
Church here and there, and the faithful discharge of these duties 
on our part will be largely aided and assured by the work your 
meeting is intended to accomplish. 

Our schools, academies, colleges and the nascent University 
of Loyola are quick to understand all that it means for them 
to come in contact with a body of eminent men and women 
whose lives are pledged to the noble cause of the Christian educa- 
tion of the young. Thus all unite in extending to you a warm 
Southern welcome. 

3ut among all the glad voices there is one that cannot fail to 
awaken the deepest chord in the heart of this audience. It is 
the voice of the Ursuline ladies of this city. Vibrant with the 
vicissitudes, the struggles and the triumphs of well-nigh two 
centuries, its echoes fill this sacred edifice. Theirs is the dis- 
tinction of inaugurating in all this broad land of ours the cause 
which you so wisely foster and promote. Theirs, the honor of 
being the first to brave the dangers of the ocean and the hard- 
ships of a new world to impart the blessings of a Christian 
education, 

Down on rue Chartres and rue des Ursulines, the first nursery 
of Catholic educational endeavor in the United States still ‘re- 
mains and stands as a witness to the solicitude of Mother Church, 
and to the zeal she inspires for the careful rearing of her chil- 
dren. The new and greater Ursuline convent is perhaps the 
finest building of its kind in the land. The achievements of 
these ladies in the present are in keeping with the long, honor- 
able past, and with the credentials of all their accumulated merit 
they salute you to-day and wish you ever-growing success adown 
the years. 

This Convention marks the tenth anniversary of the found- 
ing of your Association. Ten years ago, in St. Louis, the 
Catholic educational unions then in existence were joined in this 
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Association, which was intended to provide for the general in- 
terests of ail departments of our Catholic educational work. 

Your growth has been gradual, but substantial; you have 
avoided controversies and vexatious discussions, and have pro- 
moted the spirit of peace, and harmony, and cooperation among 
all our educational interests. Your meetings have been a source 
of inspiration to yourselves, an encouragement to our Catholic 
people, a gratifying evidence of energy and vitality to non- 
Catholics, an aid and consolation to the Bishops, on whom 
primarily rests the responsibility of caring for the well-being and 
advancement of Christian education. Church and country are 
deeply indebted to you for the widespread good flowing from 
your intelligent zeal and untiring activity; of both, therefore, 
you deserve well. 


THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION 


Yet strange and incredible as it seems, in many countries to- 
day the right of the Church to engage in the work of education is 
challenged. The great battle of ideals, the tremendous contest 
of right and wrong, rages and centers around the child. The 
forces of secularism would have the Church of God abdicate all 
her claims to impart certain kinds of knowledge to the child. 
They would have her retire to the sanctuary and the cloister, 
and would deny her the right to be a teacher of men. 

What right has the Catholic Church to teach? She has a right 
founded on a prescription of nineteen centuries. The world has 
never seen a teacher like the Catholic Church. Her children are 
the unnumbered millions of many generations. Where is he who 
studies her history, who knows her movements, who is ac- 
quainted with her productions in all departments of civiliza- 
tion and human culture, and yet will have the hardihood to ask 
her, “What right have you to teach?” She has been teaching 
since her foundation, she has been teaching things of the highest 
worth, and she will never cease to teach. Those thoughtless 
statesmen, those immature, incautious writers who would ques- 
tion the right of the Church to teach, not only that which im- 
mediately tends to uplift the soul, but also all things that in- 
form the mind, would do well to reflect on the eloquent words 
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of Gladstone: “Since the first three centuries of persecution, she 
has marched for fifteen hundred years at the head of civiliza- 
tion, and has harnessed to her chariot, like horses to a triumphal 
car, the chief intellectual and material forces of the world; her 
art, the art of the world; her genius, the genius of the world; 
her greatness, glory, and grandeur, and majesty have been al- 
most, though not absolutely, all, that in these respects, the world 
has to boast of.” 

My friends, you know better than | do the glorious tributes 
of a like character rendered by ripe scholarship and profound, 
comprehensive erudition, to the Church as the teacher of man- 
kind. There is no need of recalling to your minds the deliberate 
pronouncements of men who know whereof they speak, who are 
not blinded by bias, prejudice and woeful ignorance, and who 
read the facts and truths of history aright. But we must be on 
our guard against pernicious principles and doctrines, and frus- 
trate any attempt at another conspiracy against truth and against 
the right of the Church to fulfill her mission. 

The Church teaches with the highest authority. ‘Going, teach 
all nations,” said Jesus Christ, her Divine Founder. She is not 
wedded to this philosophy or that, to this school of thought or 
that, to any hypothesis that is accepted to-day and rejected to- 
morrow. She is the divinely constituted authority commissioned 
to teach the truth received by her from God. She asks no per- 
mission to teach; it is her mission to teach, and she cannot fail 
to carry out the purpose of her Divine Founder. She speaks 
with no uncertain voice; she preaches no changing doctrine. She 
is the living voice of God ever appealing to the hearts and minds 
of men. 

THE CHURCH TEACHES TRUTH 


What does she teach? She teaches all truth. She is the in- 
stitution established by God to enable men to attain their super- 
natural destiny. She has ever claimed the right to teach the 
so-called secular branches of knowledge, to hold up the loftiest 
ideals in art and science. Her interest in education is based on 
the truths that man has an immortal soul, that he is destined for 
eternal life. and that it is her mission to prepare him for that 
end. She knows who is the one infinite source and fountain of 
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all truth, natural and supernatural, and she uses the one as a 
means to protect and safeguard the other. And furthermore, 
she claims that even secular knowledge in the hands of the per- 
verse is a source of detriment and of eternally fatal consequences. 

The end which she seeks to attain is the end of the highest 
worth. Her right to help the family in its essential duty to care 
for the upbringing of her children in the sentiments of religion 
and piety; and the right to inform their minds with the truths 
of science, and to guide their wills: with the principles of sound 
morality, she shares with the family independently of any other 
institution on earth. 

She has the right to teach because the truth she teaches is 
vital to society, necessary for true liberty, and essential to 
the regeneration of decadent civilization. “You shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.” The regeneration of 
the world must start from religious knowledge, the profound 
conviction of the truth of supernatural teachings. The Church 
alone has the truth, the morality and the education that can 
save society. Christ is the one healer of the nations. 

The Church has the right to teach because society has supreme 
need of her. It is her solemn, sacred duty to teach in season 
and out of season, so that all things may constantly be restored 
in Christ. 

We do not admit, with the poet, that 


“The world is all a fleeting show 
For man’s illusion given.” 


No, no, ’tis false. This cannot be said of God’s beautiful world 
for which a Divine Redeemer lived and died. The footprints of 
Christ are on it. “God so loved the world, as to give His only 
begotten Son; that whosoever believeth in Him may not perish, 
but may have life everlasting.” 

The world is God’s workshop. Great tasks are given to do. 
Purposes of eternal meaning are to be wrought out. Divine 
ends are to be fulfilled. You and the vast army of workers 
whom you represent occupy therein positions of highest honor 
and importance. Living hearts are to be moulded into taber- 
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nacles where God may dwell and reign; minds are to be illumined 
with the splendors of truth and saved from the gloom and night 
of ignorance; wills are to be united with the sovereign will that 
they may cling steadfastly to all good. From your hands are to 
go forth pure, sweet, noble women patterned after her who is 
“our tainted nature’s solitary boast,” and men upright, honorable, 
unswerving in the right and always walking in the presence of 
God. 

Surely, God’s Church and this land of ours which we love to 
call God’s country, will be great and glorious in proportion to the 
number of men and women of this lofty type of character, con- 
duct and life. 

Your energies are wholly bent on bringing about these happy 
results which preeminently make for the welfare and highest 
good of Church and State. Your lives are consecrated to work 
which associates you with the Divine Teacher. Great, indeed, 
then, is the calling of a Christian teacher; great the blessings 
that attend your steps. With all my heart I reverence you, with 
all the powers of my soul I thank you for the sunshine your 
presence yields, for the hope in the future which your grand 
life purpose inspires, for the security and permanency of our 
civil and religious institutions which your high conception of 
duty and its faithful performance impart, for the honor and 
glory you procure to the cross, the standard of God, and to the 
flag of our beloved country. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
TUESDAY, JULY 1, 1913, 11 A. M. 


The opening session of the Convention was held in Assembly 
Hall of Loyola University. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Shahan, the Presi- 
dent General, called the meeting to order and said prayer. Very 
Rev. A. E. Otis, S. J., welcomed the members to Loyola Uni- 
versity in cordial words: 

Very Rev. A. E. Oris, S. J., Rector of Loyola University: I 
am not down on the program for a speech, and it would not be 
fitting that a venerable organization that is here to bring about 
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order should begin with disorder in having the program changed ; 
so, therefore, I will say but a word. But I claim this word, be- 
cause this institution, of all those proud institutions of learning 
in our country and in our fair Southland, has the privilege to-day 
of welcoming within its portals a body of educators that knows no 
counterpart in this great country of ours. 

About ten years ago, in a very humble way, the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association of the United States was born, and it has 
been growing so rapidly that it has passed through the periods 
of childhood and youth, and in the short space of ten years, has 
leaped forward into magnificent manhood. 


About a year after this Association sprung into existence an 
educational institution was likewise begun here in our fair South- 
land. It started as a little select school, soon became a college 
of some pretentions, and within the past year, has branched out 
into the wide realms of the university. Loyola has eagerly 
watched, from year to year, the splendid progress made by the 
Catholic Educational Association of the United States, and to-day 
it is her proud honor to welcome you within her halls. I might 
say that this new university of but a year’s age, to-day feels that 
she can cast off her swaddling clothes and jump forward, like- 
wise, into full strength and vigor. 


I can assure you that it is a great pleasure for us at Loyola 
to welcome this magnificent body of educators that come from 
the North, and from the South, from the East and from the 
West, and who have come here at great. sacrifice—educators who 
have to-day a hand, and a strong hand, in forming the magistrates 
of our cities and States and who have even formed those who 
sit to-day in the highest positions of trust in this, our glorious 
country. 

And ‘so, Loyola bids you all a most hearty welcome, and we 
can assure you that it is an exceedingly great privilege we feel 
is ours in being able to have you with us. We give you, one and 
all, a most hearty welcome. 


On behalf of the Mayor of the city, Hon. W. B. Thompson 
tendered to the Association a welcome to New Orleans. 
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tion. W. B. Tuomeson: Unfortunately, the Honorable 
Mayor of the city is prevented from greeting this Association, on 
account of absence from the city. His representative, the Acting 
Mayor, on account of indisposition, is not permitted to be present. 
He has requested me to come in his stead, and say a word of wel- 
come to the convention of the Catholic Educational Association 
of the United States. 

This is a notable Convention here assembled. It is notable not 
only because of the numbers and character of its personnel, and 
not only because of.the vast extent of territory, and the distin- 
guished institutions of learning represented, but because of the 
high character of its members and of the lofty purposes of the 
Association. 

Education, in a true sense, is not technical, but cosmic. It 
turns out, not a mere artisan, or artist, or dilettante, or specialist ; 
true education turns out the whole man, who knows not only 
himself and his capabilities, but also his Maker and His love. 

As I understand it, the purpose, the ideal, of this Association 


‘is along these broad high lines. There is no moral or civil pur- 


pose higher than this, and the city of New Orleans is proud to 
harbor such a movement and such a membership. I, therefore, 
in the name of our people, welcome you, not only with out- 
stretched hands, but with sympathetic heart. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Shahan on behalf of the Association returned 
thanks for the greetings and hospitality that had been so gra- 
ciously extended. 

The minutes of the general meetings of the Pittsburgh conven- 
tion were approved as printed in the report of that convention. 

The Secretary General, Rev. F. W. Howard, LL. D., and the 
Treasurer General, Rev. Francis T. Moran, D.D., presented 
summaries of their respective reports that had been made to the 
Executive Board. 

It was moved and seconded that the President General be 
authorized to appoint a Committee on Nominations and a Com- 
mittee on Resolutions for the Association. Carried. 
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The following were named as members of the Committee on 
Nominations: Very Rev. H. T. Drumgoole, IL. D.; Very Rev. 
J. F. Green, O. S. A.; Rev. Joseph F. Smith. The Committee 
was requested to report at the general meeting at 12 m., 
Wednesday. 


The following were named as members of the Committee on 
Resolutions: Very Rev. R. H. Smith, S. M.; Rev. H. S. Spald- 
ing, S. J.; Very Rev. John B. Peterson, Ph. D.; Rev. J. J. Dean, 
O. S. A.; Brother John Waldron, S. M. The Committee was 
requested to report at the general session at 12 m., Thursday. 


The announcement was made that a cablegram had been sent 
to His Eminence, the Cardinal Secretary of State, expressing the 
homage of the Association for the Holy Father and asking his 
blessing. 


The following letter from His Excellency, Most Rev. John 
Bonzano, D.D., Apostolic Delegate, was read: 


Rev. Francis W. Howarp, LL. D., Secretary of the Catholic 
Educational Association, Columbus, Ohio. . 


REV. AND DEAR FatHER:—The efforts of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association to elevate and render more perfect and use- 
ful the standards of educational work cannot but meet with 
the approval of all good people and particularly with that of 
the Holy See. 

Hence it is with pleasure that I at present learn that the 
Catholic educators will convene at New Orleans under the 
auspices of His Grace, Most Rev. James H. Blenk, for the pur- 
pose of studying the many vital and important questions of 
education, and I most sincerely hope their endeavors will meet 
with the intended success. 

With best wishes I beg to remain, 
Sincerely yours in Xto., 
{JOHN BoNzANoO, 
ARCHBISHOP OF MELITENE. 
Apostolic Delegate. 


On motion of Dr. Moran the Association voted that a tele- 
gram of greeting be sent to the Honorary President, His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal’ Gibbons, and to the first President General, 
Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Connell, D. D. 
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The President General, Rt. Rev. Monsignor T. J. Shahan, 
D. D., delivered an address on “The Teaching Office of the 
Catholic Church.” 

A paper on “The Problem of the Curriculum” was read by 
Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D. It was followed by discussion 
in which Brother John Waldron, S. M., and Rev. H. S. Spalding, 
S. J., took part. 

The meeting was closed at 1 p. m. with prayer by Archbishop 
Blenk. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 1913, 12 M. 


A general meeting of the Association was held in Assembly 
Hall, Loyola University, at noon on Wednesday. The Secretary 
General called the meeting to order and said prayer. Rev. J. J. 
Dean, O. S. A., acted as Secretary. 

The chair announced that the business before the meeting was 
the report of the Committee on Nominations. 

Rev. Joseph F. Smith of the Committee read the following 
report: 


The Committee on Nominations begs leave to submit the fol- 


lowing names: 

Honorary President—His Eminence, James Cardinal Gibbons. 

President General—Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. J. Shahan, D. D. 

Vice Presidents General—Very Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B.; 
Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. Con- 
nolly, V. G. 

Treasurer General—Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D. 

(Signed) Henry T. DruMGOooLE, 
J. F. Green, O. S. A., 
J. F. Situ, 
Committee. 


THE Cuarr: You have heard the report. Under the consti- 
tution you have the right to present other nominations. The 
Committee on Nominations is appointed in order to ensure that 
the matter ~#l] receive some preliminary consideration. 
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No other names were presented and it was voted that thc 
nominations be closed. 

It was moved and seconded that the Secretary cast a ballot for 
the list presented by the Committee on Nominations. The motion 
was carried, and the Secretary having complied with the direction 
of the Association, the nominees were declared elected as officers 
of the Association for the ensuing year. 

The Chair appointed Revs. Joseph F. Smith, F. A. Moeller 
and A. E. Otis, a committee to escort Monsignor Shahan to the 
chair. 

Monsignor Shahan thanked the members for the honor of 
election as President Generai of the Association, and gave the 
members the assurance of his deep interest and entire devotion 
in the future as in the past. 


THE PRESIDENT GENERAL: Nothing has given us greater 
pleasure than the presence of the members of the hierarchy of the 
province of New Orleans. It will be, | am sure, a sincere delight 
for all the members of the Catholic Educational Association to 
hear a few words from the Bishops who are with us at this 
meeting. 


ADDRESS OF BISHOP ALLEN OF MOBILE, ALA. 
Most Rev. Archbishop, Rev. Fathers, Brothers and Sisters : 

It gives me no little pleasure to be here this afternoon to 
listen to the deliberations of your Association and to see the 
“marked interest which Catholic educational work excites in the 
city and all through the province. I was never able, before this. 
to attend a gathering of your Association, but J have read the 
report of every yearly meeting with real interest from the 
very beginning, and it gives me an additional pleasure to he 
with you to-day. 

My interest in educational work goes back to the early years 
of my priesthood. I was scarcely three years ordained, when 
requested to take charge of one of the old institutions of the 
country, Mount St. Mary’s College, at Emmitsburg, Maryland: 
and to the work done by that venerable college I devoted thirteen 
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years of my sacerdotal life, until appointed Bishop of Mobile, 
sixteen years ago. Since then, my interest in educational work, 
college work and parochial school work, has not abated. 

Our schools in the diocese of Mobile have doubled in number 
during the years of my episcopate, and their efficiency has been 
made manifest to all who are willing to see. Their influence too 
is extending far and wide, and we hope, with the development 
that is coming to every part of the South, to accomplish more 
through their agency in future years. 

There is everything to indicate that the Church is getting a 
firm hold on this Southland at the present time, which it never 
had before,—it has to some extent the good will of our non- 
Catholic brethren. They see the earnestness of the Catholic 
priest, they see the vitality of the Catholic Church, the devotion 
and self-sacrifice of our religious communities and hence the 
respect and esteem which they cheerfully grant them. They 
admire our discipline and therefore wherever our schools are 
established, they receive the cordial support and cooperation of 
an ever-increasing number of our non-Catholic fellow citizens. 

I am proud to be here to-day to take part in the deliberations, 
to admire the earnestness and devotion of those priests and 
religious who have taken up the work of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, and by mutual cooperation and practical 
sympathy are giving direction to the great intellectual forces 
which are at our disposal. 

I hope and pray that this laudable work which is inaugu- 
rated here this week will go on increasing from year to year 
in one city or another of our country and be productive of last- 
ing results in the field of Catholic education. 

If I have been rather personal in my remarks, I beg your 
pardon; it was from a personal standpoint that I have viewed 
your work; and as [| have had a part in it, it is but natural 
that I should put forward the part in which I was most in- 
terested. 

I wish to say it, with confidence, that the work of Catholic 
education in the South, has a grand future before it. We need 
the cooperation of the North and the West: we need the co- 
operation of the laborers, to get priests to organize our parishes, 
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to establish centers from which the work may be extended. We 
need the cooperation of religious communities in order to reach 
the people who are untaught, who are simple, who are without 
prejudice, except that prejudice which comes from ignorance ; 
and when this prejudice, this ignorance, is removed by the noble, 
self-denying, self-sacrificing work of the religious communities, 
we are bound to obtain grand results, grand results for holy 
Mother Church and for the future, God’s Kingdom here on 
earth. 

I congratulate you, then, my dear Brothers and Sisters, on 
the number and appearance which you present to-day and on the 
practical character and thoroughness of the work done by this 
Convention. I am confident that you will go back and bring 
home to your associates, the earnestness, the devotedness, which 
come from contact with other faithful workers and the officers 
and leaders of the Educational Society. 


ADDRESS OF BISHOP VAN DE VEN OF ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Your Grace, Rt. Rev. Bishops, Dear Fathers, Dear Brothers and 
Sisters : 

| have been requested to say a few words, and I promise to 
be true to that request—as far as the fewness of my words is 
concerned. I promise to be very brief, and I am sure you will 
be pleased to hear this, as the lunch hour is past, and you must 
be tired, weary and hungry. 

Bishop Allen has just complimented the Sisters on their fine 
appearance, and I must say that this is indeed a fine sight and an 
inspiring one, to see so many representatives, Sisters, Brothers 
and priests, engaged in the grand work of Catholic education, 
gathered together here from every part of the country. It is an 
inspiring sight, and I am sure, dear Sisters, and Brothers, and 
friends, you all have been very much inspired by this magnificent 
Convention and by all the beautiful things that have been said 
to you during these days. 

I read an account in the morning paper of Father Power's 
masterly address of yesterday evening on the necessity of moral 
training. We are all aware of this necessity, and you, Catholic 
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teachers, are called to do that great work, God’s own work, to 
educate the youth of the land, to give them that moral and re- 
ligious training, which is so necessary and so essential at all 
times, but which is more than ever necessary at the present day 
when the very fundamentals of all morality are being doubted 
and denied, and the very foundations of human society are 
shaken and undermined. At-the present day we are facing tre- 
mendous issues; we are on the eve of a crisis, and our youth 
have to be well prepared and solidly grounded to be able to meet 
the dangers that are looming ominously on the social horizon. 

My dear teachers, no words of mine are needed to convince 
you of the grandeur and nobility of your calling. It is the 
grandest in the world, next to and as important as the calling 
of the priesthood itself. You too are the representatives of our 
dear Lord, and to you Mother Church commits the souls of 
her little ones. You have those young minds, those youthful 
hearts, to train and to form; you really control and shape the 
future. We priests have the children and people only once or 
twice a week for a little while, but you have them every day in 
the schoolroom; your influence is daily and constant. I am sure 
you will be more and more in love with that sublime calling of 
vours, and continue to devote to it your best energies, your best 
talents and your best love. 

You also know how we Bishops and priests appreciate the 
work that you are doing for us and with us. We appreciate it 
more than words can express. What would we do without you, 
Sisters and Brothers? Single-handed, without the aid of our 
Catholic schools, really our work would be almost useless and 
fruitless; and we are glad to express here to-day our apprecia- 
tion and gratitude for all the good you are doing in our parishes 
and dioceses. 


ADDRESS OF BISHOP MORRIS OF LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

I know as time goes on, my dear Sisters, Brothers and 
Fathers, the most acceptable speech just now, as it is lunch time, 
is the shortest one. 

IT need not assure you of my interest in your work. I was 
an earnest advocate of the Catholic school even before my ordina- 
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tion, and ever since, 1 have been directly or indirectly connecte:| 
with the trials, consolations and successes of Catholic schools. 

I am glad to be able to tell you that the Diocese of Little 
Rock is well equipped with schools. I am reliably informed that 
in proportion to our population we have the largest number of 
parochial schools in the Union, and we have decided, locally at 
least, that our schools are the very best. 


Should | speak to you of Catholic education in general, I feel 
that | should be engaging your attention without adding very 
much to your knowledge, as you are champions of Catholic edu- 
cation in our country, and besides, I have here a number of dis- 
tinguished representatives who are able to speak for me in this 
matter. 

I hope you appreciate my embarrassment in speaking to so 
many teachers, not because | look upon you as schoolmasters 
and schoolmarms, for I should think it irreverent to even think 
of you as such, but because your calling is so very sacred in my 
mind, since you stand at the fountain of education guarding our 
young people in the mental, moral and spiritual nourishment they 
receive, regulating their feelings, and fixing their judgments, so 
that, when they grow up they will be a credit to their Church 
and to their country; and because of the work you are doing, 
keeping our youth in touch with the great Monitor of Wisdom 
who speaks from heaven, your vocation has a special sacred- 
ness in my eye and I do not think Bishop Van de Ven flattered 
you at all when he placed you in the same category with the 
priests of the parishes. 


I would resign to-morrow if the Sisters were to give up our 
schools, because I should feel it almost impossible to continue 
to carry on the work of the Church in my jurisdiction. 

I congratulate you then very much upon this meeting. It has 
been a surprise to me and I| have learned a great deal, and I am 
now thoroughly convinced that no diocese can afford not to be 
represented at these annual meetings. 

[ do not want to violate my promise made in the beginning 
that my remarks should be brief, so I shall close by wishing 
you the most successful meeting you have ever had, and by con- 
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vratulating you upon the weather which Providence has pro- 
vided for your gathering. 

New Orleans is normally a very warm city at this season of 
the year, but the prayers of the good Sisters have made it a 
veritable summer resort during these days. Again I congratulate 
you and thank you for your very kind attention to these few ex- 
temporaneous remarks. 


ADDRESS OF BISHOP SHAW OF SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Your Grace, Right Reverend Bishops, Reverend Fathers, Brothers 
and Sisters: 


I must premise by telling you that my forte is not speech- 
making. I will therefore be brief. 

This is my first time to attend the convention of the Catholic 
Educational Association, and I must say that the Convention has 
been a revelation to me. Like the Bishop of Little Rock, I also 
will confess my ignorance. When I listened to the magnificent 
papers read in the various sessions, I was forced to say to 
myself: “Well, how little you know after all, and how careful 
you must be not to show how little you know.” 

I am pleased to realize that we have in the diocese of San 
Antonio Brothers and Sisters that any diocese could be well 
proud of. In the recent examinations for teaching Sisters at 
the Catholic University, the Sisters of San Antonio were cred- 
ited with first and second places on the rolls of honor. For 
this I have reason to be proud of my Sisters. The city and 
Diocese of San Antonio are blessed with a large number of ex- 
cellent convents, and two of them count no less than six hun- 
dred members each. Though the demand throughout the diocese 
for our Sisters to conduct parish schools is very urgent, yet in 
our charity we send Sisters to the Archdiocese, and-the good 
Bishop of Dallas has also called on us for help. 

Nor must I fail here to express publicly my appreciation of 
the labors of our good Brothers in the great educational work 
they are carrying on in the two large colleges they conduct in 
our episcopal city. All who visit the Alamo City are struck 
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with the number and excellence of our educational institutions 
And our own people have for more than fifty years shown their 
appreciation by the generous patronage they have always ex- 
tended to our colleges and convents, and this is true also of all 
classes irrespective of creed. The principal business men of 
our city for the past fifty years have been alumni of St. Mary’s 
and St. Louis Colleges. Every year they assemble at the festive 
board to recall the glories of their Alma Mater and to rejoice 
at its continued success. 

But I am forgetting—I promised to be brief. I thank you for 
your kind attention. 


ADDRESS OF BISHOP LYNCH OF DALLAS, TEXAS 


I feel that we ought to offer a word of congratulation to His 
Grace, the Archbishop of New Orleans, for having invited this 
Association to convene in his city. The meeting has been a 
source of education and an occasion of edification to me, and 
I am sure you are now convinced, to the other Bishops of the 
province. We ought, therefore, to thank the Archbishop for 
bringing you down here. And we want to thank Monsignor 
Shahan and the officers of this Association,-and all who are 
associated with them in the labors they have undertaken. With 
little encouragement they have organized this admirable institu- 
tion that is destined to do wonderful things for God, and the 
children of God, throughout these United States. 

We are all enlisted in the same great cause. One may be a 
general and another may be a soldier in the ranks; but one 
depends on the other, and we must stand shoulder to shoulder. 
We have the battle to fight, and unless victory is perched on 
our standard all will fail; and history will record of our civiliza- 
tion what it now tells of the Egyptians, the Grecians, the Romans 
and others. 

I may, in compliment to our noble teachers, say that we de- 
fend two fair women. One is clothed with the beauty of 
heaven, she is the Bride of Christ, our holy Catholic and 
apostolic Church. The other is our own fair country, robed 
in the Star Spangled Banner, Columbia! 
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Our work is the training of youth so that they may defend 
Church and country; and in doing this we are doing the noblest 
of all works. 


ADDRESS OF ARCHBISHOP BLENK OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Right Reverend Bishops, Executive Committee, Reverend 
Fathers, Dear Brothers and Sisters: 

Listening to the remarks of some of the prelates who have 
just addressed you, you would be led to think that one of my 
principal occupations in life is to overhaul Bishops. Now, that 
was not their aim. It is well to understand the subtleties of the 
springs of motion, and of action, and of speech. They knew that 
if I spoke about them, I would do so in the highest terms of 
praise, and they concluded to give me an opportunity to tell you 
what I think, not of the suffering, but of the suffragan, Bishops 
of the province of New Orleans. You heard them speak for 
themselves—that is, those who were able to come here to take 
part in this Convention. When arrangements were first per- 
fected for the holding of the Convention, I was asked, “Will the 
3ishops of the province come?” I answered, “They never fail 
when a great cause is at stake.” And here they are to empha- 
size and confirm the statement that I was proud to make about 
them. 

Did I begin to speak about them, I fear I should have to de- 
tain you indefinitely, and you have already received too many 
warnings that I was keeping you too long from the luncheon that 
awaits you. You would be able to give the answer of the boy 
who had eaten green apples, and being in an agony of pain, 
was met by a Christian Scientist who told him, “Oh no, my boy, 
you are not suffering; you just think so.” “Oh yes,” he said, 
“I am; I have got inside information.” So you have got the 
best kind of information that you ought to be elsewhere. 

But I cannot let this fine opportunity pass without paying a 
tribute of respect, of esteem and of the highest regard, not only 
to the entire Association of Catholic educators, but in an especial 
manner, to the very distinguished, truly illustrious and brilliant 
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men who are at the head of this Association. You must not 
imagine that they have come here and, in the hurry of the mo- 
ment, present to you questions that have not been most carefully 
considered. “The whole year round, their minds are busy with all 
that may prove profitable to Christian education—with all that 
may infuse new life into this cause, which has been said by my 
suffragan Bishops to be equal to that of Christ’s own repre- 
sentative. Through patient and persevering study,-they have 
informed themselves with all the facts and conditions that sur- 
round educational effort in the United States, and they have 
come here thoroughly prepared to lay before you the results of 
their painstaking labors. I would ask you to believe that there 
is not the slightest exaggeration in what I am going to say: 
Never in my life have I heard papers read which give evidence 
of such profound study, such careful investigation and eminent 
researches as those to which I have listened during this Conven- 
tion. I can well understand that my brother Bishops, amazed 
and dazzled at all this learning, should, in an unguarded moment 
of self-introspection, think that they are at the other side of the 
pole, for I feel very much that way myself. So, you see that 
even in this, as in all other things that come up before the 
Bishops of the province of New Orleans, we are a unit. There 
is never the slightest sign of disagreement, because we are 
brothers to the manner born, .and I am at a loss to tell who loves 
the most, whether I love them more than they love me. 


I, therefore, tell the officers of this Association that, by their 
intelligence and by their sustained and persistent efforts, they are 
unmistakably conferring benefits of paramount importance upon 
these United States. I know no’ what the future of their Asso- 
ciation may*be, but.my hope and prayer are that it may go on 
prospering year after year, spreading abroad with lavish hands 
all the treasures of the mind and all the noble sentiments and 
impulses of the heart which characterize the lives of the gentle- 
men who are at its head. May the day never dawn—I would 
look upon it as a national disaster—when this Association shall 
cease to do the work that it is now doing. It is a work that is 
necessary. The Church—and I say it deliberately and I know 
that my brother Bishops share this view—the Church would see 
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dark days, and the land would be strewn with wreck and ruin 
if the work you are now doing were not to be continued with 
ever renewed energy and more determined and _ persistent 
activity, as the years go by. 

Oh, it is inspiring to know that in this country of ours, there 
are, in such large numbers, noble-minded, self-sacrificing women 
and men, priests, Brothers and laymen, who realize the grandeur 
of the work represented by the Catholic educators. You have 
the right principles and you need not have a moment’s doubt 
about their efficacy. You have the unerring Church back of you, 
telling you, “Go forward; do God’s work; save the land and 
give glory to high heaven.” Worthy of all praise and of the 
deepest thanks from every heart that beats in unison with the 
heart of Jesus Christ are you, all you, who work for God and 
country in this noblest of causes. And let me say that down 
here in the South, which is the land of high ideals and of warm 
hearts, we appreciate to the full the work that you are doing, 
and we rejoice that, from the far North and East and from the 
Middle West and far West, there are others who stand side 
by side with us, pressing forward, with brave hands and stout 
hearts, to conquest after conquest, holding aloft the cause of 
God and the cause of country. 

I hope you may often come to New Orleans. Are not our 
people fine? Tell me, did you ever see such a grand lot of 
ladies who consider it the joy of their lives and the greatest 
honor to be your servants and to wait upon you and see that, 
after your minds have been regaled with most sublime thoughts, 
your inner selves are also refreshed with the best that the South 
can give? 

But, speaking of the South, you know that it is the land where 
the richest thoughts take root and blossom; where the noblest 
actions are, as it were, the very result and the necessary outcome 
of the grandeur of soul, of character and of heart so character- 
istic of our people; and as you have heard the Bishops say, we 
are devoting the utmost care to the advancement of the cause 
which has been entrusted into your hands. So, I hope that as 
the years go by, the South—and the heart of the South, New 
Orleans—will send out to all the quarters of the globe, brilliant 
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rays of light of everything that is highest, truest and best in the 
religious, social and intellectual world. 

I don’t think I have been long; at least, I don’t consider that 
long myself, because I generally take quite a while, and it was 
for that reason that I let the others speak first. To tell you the 
plain truth, I was afraid that if I had been the first to address 
you, the Bishops would not have risen to the occasion in the 
proper way. They would probably have said, ‘There remains 
little or nothing for us to add to what the Archbishop has just 
said.” They are very easily overcome by an undue sense of 
modesty. But my plan worked out well, as you will admit, for 
they spoke to you as they would not have done had I preceded 
them. Still, I must not further impose on good nature and on 
your most benevolent attention. 

I conclude, resuming in a few words what I have been trying 
to say. The Catholic Educational Association deserves all that 
a grateful Church and a grateful nation can offer it, and, as | 
presume to represent both on this occasion, I lay this tribute of 
their gratitude at your feet, invoking upon you God’s continuous 
blessings so that your work may go on ever prospering more 
and more, and achieving the great results you are so earnestly 
striving for. You are doing the grandest kind of work in the 
best and noblest way, and you are deserving of all the encour- 
agement that we can give you. 

And now, to you, dear friends, I want to express my deepest 
thanks for your presence here. It has done us good. I, for my 
part, am going to be a better man and a wiser Bishop after hear- 
ing all the fine papers that were read to us. With a braver heart 
and a more determined spirit, I shall push forward in the cause 
of God, and again and again, I shall call to those whom Divine 
Providence, however unworthy of it I am, has entrusted to my 
care, “Follow me on to victory—to the victory which the Cath- 
olic Educational Association wil! put within our grasp if it will 
fully perform its duties.” 


At the conclusion of the addresses, the Chairman stated that 
miscellaneous business was in order, and that any one who de- 
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sired to bring matters of business before the Association had 
now the opportunity of doing so. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned with 
prayer by the Archbishop. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
THuRSDAY, JULY 3, 1913, 12 M. 

The members of all Departments assembled in the hall and 
the meeting was called to order by Msgr. Shahan. Prayer was 
said by Archbishop Blenk. 

The members of the Executive Board of the Association were 
announced as follows: 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. J. Shahan, D. D.; Very Rev. Walter Stehle, 
O. S. B.; Very Rev. J. A. Burns, C. S. C.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. 
Connolly, V. G.; Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D.; Rev. Francis 
T. Moran, D. D. 

From the Seminary Department: Very Rev. H. T. Drum- 
goole, LL. D.; Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D.; Very Rev. 
John B. Peterson, Ph. D. 

From the College Department: Very Rev. J. F. Green, O. S. 
A.; Very Rev. James J. Dean, O. S. A.; Rev. H. S. Spalding. 
J. 

From the Parish School Department: Rev. Joseph F. Smith; 
Rev. Hugh Boyle; Brother John Waldron, S. M. 

It was announced that the meeting of the Board would be held 
at Loyola University after lunch. 

On Monday the following cablegram was sent by Archbishop 
Blenk and Monsignor Shahan in the name of the Association: 


n 


“CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL, 
Rome 
“The Catholic Educational Association holding its tenth an- 
nual meeting at New Orleans, salutes most reverently Our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius X, sends him assurance of deep filial 
reverence, congratulates him on his happy restoration to health, 
and most humbly begs his apostolic blessing.” 
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The following reply which was received by Archbishop Blenk 
was read, the entire audience standing in token of respect : 


“Our Holy Father thanks the Catholic Educational Associa 
tion very cordially for its expression of filial piety and lovingly) 
grants to all its members and to all present at the meeting the 


apostolic blessing. : sen ONS 
P 8 CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL. 


Cardinal Gibbons sent the following message: 


“Thanks for greeting. Best wishes and blessing to the As 
sociation and its members.” 


Bishop O’Connell sent the following word: 


“Greetings of the Association sincerely appreciated. Con 
gratulations on work accomplished. My best wishes and deepest 
interest always with you.” 


A message from Bishop Walsh of Portland, Me., was read: 


“DeaR FatTHeR Howarp:—My duties at this season made it 
impossible for me to take part in the exercises of the Catholic 
Educational Association at New Orleans, but I am with you in 
spirit and wish to do everything in my power to advance the in- 
terests of the Association, and make known to our fair-minded 
American public the true ideas of education, and the Catholic 
system of education in primary and high schools all over the 
United States. My best wishes and blessing to all the dele- 
gates at the convention. I am glad to subscribe one hundred 


dollars as usual. 
31sHOP WALSH.” 


Messages were received from Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. 
S. Sp., Rev. John Kaster, Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., 
and others. 

Very Rev. R. H. Smith, S. M., presented the resolutions of 
the Association: 

RESOLUTIONS OF THANKS 

The Catholic Educational Association in its tenth annual con- 
vention assembled, desires to express its appreciation of the ef- 
forts of all those who have labored so earnestly to make this 
meeting a success. We wish to thank in the first place the Most 
Reverend James H. Blenk, S. M., Archbishop of New- Orleans 
and the Bishops of the province: the Right Rev. N. A. Gallagher. 
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D. D., of Galveston, the Right Rev. Edward P. Allen, D. D., 
of Mobile, the Right Rev. Cornelius Van de Ven, D. D., of 
Alexandria, the Right Rev. Joseph P. Lynch, D. D., of Dallas, 
the Right Rev. John B. Morris, D. D., of Little Rock, and the 
Right Rev. John W. Shaw, D. D., of San Antonio, for their 
cordial reception to our delegates, and their substantial interest 
in our proceedings. 

We tender our thanks also to the reverend clergy, the religious 
communities, the local committees of the diocese, and to the 
Jesuit Fathers of Loyola University for their generous pro- 
vision of facilities for the meeting of this Association. We are 
especially grateful to the Catholic and the daily press of the city 
for their cooperation in bringing the work of this Convention to 
the attention of the general public. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


We return thanks to our Holy Father for his blessing, be- 
stowed each year on this gathering of the Catholic educators of 
the United States. We rejoice in his restoration to health, and 
pray that God may preserve him for years to come. We humbly 
tender him the expression of our filial love, our profound venera- 
tion and our entire obedience. 

As Catholic educators we pledge ourselves to renewed efforts 
under the direction of ecclesiastical authority to the service of 
Church and country in the grand cause of Christian education. 
We regard this work of religious education as one on which 


-the future welfare of our nation depends. 


We call attention to the great waste of public funds and the 
evil of the constantly increasing burden of taxation. This ex- 
travagance has resulted largely from a tendéncy on the part of 
the State to do for children what should be done for them by 
parents, and to do for the citizen what he should do for himself. 
Let the State urge and encourage the citizen to care for his chil- 
dren, but let it not place unjust burdens on those who at great 
sacrifice are discharging this primal duty of parenthood. Let 
the State cherish the idea of parental responsibility as one of 
the foundation stones of American freedom. 


Wuereas, Liberty of education has always been recognized 
in our country as a basic principle; and 

Wuereas, The right of the parents to educate is one of those 
fundamental rights which cannot without injustice be interfered 
with; and 
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Wuereas, The continued recognition of this right is essential 
to the preservation of a most cherished prerogative of American 
citizenship ; be it 

Resolved, That the Catholic Educational Association objects 
to any encroachment on this right to liberty of education; be it 
futher 

Resolved, That the Catholic Educational Association views 
with alarm the activities of certain individuals and corporations 
whose utterances and efforts threaten to interfere with the just 
liberties of private educational institutions. 


WuereEas, The Council of Education of the American Medical 
Association has elicited the aid of the Carnegie Foundation in 
the examination and classification of hospitals; and 

WuHerEAS, Said Carnegie Foundation has shown a spirit 
antagonistic to institutions under religious control; and 

WHEREAS, There are more than five hundred hospitals in 
the United States under the direction and control of Catholics; 
be it 

Resolved, That we hereby protest to the American Medical 
Association against the action of the Medical Council; and be it 

Resolved, That we request the American Medical Associa- 
tion to instruct its Medical Council to discontinue the services 
of the Carnegie Foundation. 


Wuereas, All education should be so directed as to pre-. 
serve moral purity, and the communication of knowledge relat- 
ing thereto should be adapted to the age and growth of the 
child; and 

Wue_ereas, The communication of this necessary knowledge 
pertains of right to the parents and the divinely constituted 
guides of the children; be it 

Resolved, That we protest against and condemn as _ sub- 
versive of true morality, the imparting of sexual knowledge to 
children as at present carried on in many private and public 
schools in the country. 


Wuereas, Five thousand and more Catholic deaf and mute 
children, deprived of opportunity for receiving religious instruc- 
tion, are losing their faith under non-Catholic influences; be it 

Resolved, ‘That every effort be made to give these handi- 
capped children the same educational advantages accorded to 
the normal children of our Catholic parish schools. 
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The resolutions were adopted. 

THe PRESIDENT GENERAL: With this meeting we bring to an 
end the tenth annual convention of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, and I think that all the officers of the Association will 
agree with me that it has been the most encouraging and in- 
spiring of our many encouraging and inspiring meetings. We 
were prepared to receive a warm welcome, physically, when we 
came to the shores of the Gulf, but we were not prepared to re- 
ceive the morally warm welcome that we have met with on all 
sides, beginning with that of His Grace of New Orleans, and 
going through the entire clergy and citizenship of this beautiful 
city. 

In the name of the Association I render thanks to all who have 
heen concerned in the welcome given to the Association during 
these days. All that could possibly have been done for us, or 
thought of for us, has been done, and all we have had to do has 
been to enjoy the results of your splendid and generous hos- 
pitality. 

I shall have occasion this evening at the public meeting to 
say more on this subject. I do not go further into details in 
order not to delay the pleasant event that is ordered for us 
after the long and arduous days that we have been putting in 
here. I cannot, however, leave this platform without render- 
ing thanks to the Fathers of Loyola University, who have been 
so kind, so generous and in every way so hospitable to each 
and every one of us, and to the Association as such, during these 
days. Their warm and generous welcome will never be for- 
gotten by us. I know that I voice the profound and intimate 
feeling of the entire membership of the Association, when | 
say, Godspeed; long, splendid and successful life in every sense 
to the new university that is in these days being launched here! 
Our Catholic institutions cannot be too numerous, nor can they 
be too strong, nor can they be supported too actively and 
earnestly by our people, in view of the numerous forces opposed 
to Catholic views and Catholic education. 

I will now ask His Grace of New Orleans, to say a word or 
two in closing, and then give us his paternal blessing, and thus 
bring to an end a meeting that has been in every way inspiring, 
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encouraging, and will long remain in our minds and hearts as 
one of the most pleasant events of our lives. 

ARCHBISHOP BLENK: I am asked on every occasion to sa) 
something, even here where you have heard so many and such 
excellent things. Well, I have heard from all sides, from every 
body, that you have been charmed and delighted with the cit) 
of New Orleans, and with her fair and lovable people. But you 
can only begin to measure the happiness we have had in extend- 
ing hospitality to one of the most deserving bodies in the United 
States, this Catholic Educational Association. 

I say, come again. You will always be received with open 
arms and warm hearts; and no matter what efforts we might 
make, we should always consider ourselves your debtors. 


The Archbishop then gave his blessing and the meeting ad- 
journed. 





PUBLIC MEETING 


To mark the close of the tenth annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion, a grand public meeting was held at the Knights of Co- 
lumbus Hall, on Thursday evening, July 3rd, 1913. Very Rev. 
Thomas J. Larkin, S. M. presided and introduced the speakers. 
Archbishop Blenk, Bishop Van de Ven, Monsignor Shahan and 
officers of the Association were seated on the stage. A splendid 
audience greeted the speakers. The following program was 
given: 


PROGRAM 
eee SS; I 5s 65566 ook Awe ces Bizet 
Introductory Remarks: Most Rev. James H. Blenk, S. M., D. D. 
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‘Ve ECS OR NG eee tee eres Vohr 
Knights of .Columbus Choral Society. 
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Address: “Catholic Education and the Public Welfare,” 
Ion. Robert A. Hunter, \lexandria, Ia. 


“The Clete OF the TORRE) ode cd Aide cas. ccudvene's Rodney 
Mr. Joseph C, Delery. 

EE Scns 3 tn 609 sexe ck een an habs ert ioaes Shubert 
Miss Lucille Lafaye. 

ViGt TINO c.g 6c ov kc cecccasccenssss. ee Vita Adame 


Address: ‘“The \Vorld’s Desire,” Rev. Peter C. Yorke, S. T. D., 
Oakland, Cal. 


OT TN STs aso he dewannd cxewens Kev 
Knights of Columbus Choral Society. 


RE TCU 5 ae a i se eek eee Prof. Geo. O’Conne! 
Accompanists: Mrs. 1. Toomey and Mr. Leonard Dreuding. 


Francis W. How arp, 
Secretary General. 





ADDRESSES OF THE GENERAL AND PUB.- 
LIC MEETINGS 


THE TEACHING OFFICE OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 


RIGHT REVEREND. MONSIGNOR THOMAS J. SHAHAN, D. D., RECTOR 
OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The interest of the Catholic Church in education is truly an 
essential element of her being and her work. Her original com- 
mission from Jesus Christ, her purpose as the apostle and mis- 
sionary of religion and morality, her history in every land and 
people, her institutions, the absolute necessity of preserving, 
transmitting, explaining, defending her doctrines, make her the 
most active and industrious teacher the world has ever seen, 
and commend her in that quality to the attention of all persons 
interested in the past, present and future of education. 

The poet Terence said that, being a man, all things human 
interested him. The Catholic Church being so deeply concerned 
with the spiritual and temporal welfare of her children in all 
ages and places could not, if she would, disinterest herself from 
any of the chief problems and concerns of education, however 
broadly its province may now or later extend. 

Herbert Spencer says that education is a preparation for com- 
plete living, and in this very broad description we may agree 
with him, as no doubt would Plato and Aristotle. But what is 
life? And what constitutes a complete life? It is right here 
that the ways of thought have parted, and yet diverge. The 
true Christian believes that the life we now lead is a brief, uncer- 
tain and troubled transit to another life, final and eternal, of 
joy or sorrow, according as he has borne himself on earth. The 
purely secular man denies, or refuses to consider, any other life 
than the present one, so that we have at once a profound opposi- 
tion, which affects closely and practically our higher thoughts 
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and relations, even our manners, laws and institutions. The 
purely secular man, being at the best hopelessly agnostic, dis- 
inclines strongly to assume any responsibility beyond the grave, 
and therefore ignores the Christian ideas of God, immortality, 
judgment; the dual nature of man, soul and body. Having no 
assured principles and no fixed unity of outlook on the world 
and life, he deals with both in a spirit of shifty opportunism 
and timid optimism, as unclear and wavering to-day as ever 
Cicero was in his Tusculan villa. 

The Christian takes his stand on divine revelation and rises 
at once above the low -and unhealthy miasmas of earth, to a 
higher level. He confesses with glad and vivid faith that there 
is one God, morally perfect, whose holy and irresistible will is 
known or is knowable to man; that He has set this world in 
order and harmony, which sin alone could and did disturb; that 
He made man for eternal happiness, and after man’s long and 
perverse obstinacy restored him to his original holy destiny by 
a unique dispensation, even His own sojourn on earth in the 
fullness of human nature and human experience, and His over- 
throw of the spirit and reign of evil by His sublime death and 
glorious resurrection. This fundamental divergence of views 
between the Christian mind and the purely secular mind will 
naturally reveal itself nowhere more quickly than in the province 
of education. Here, indeed, the Pythagorean letter was reached 
as soon as Christian society began. Its tender and suspicious 
conscience quickly recognized the perils and snares of the sur- 
rounding Hellenism, and out of its first long conflict for existence 
there yet drift down to us echoes of internal anxieties as to 
teachers, books, arts, sciences and the general mental activity 
of the disciples of Christ towards human knowledge and the 
progress of earthly life. 

Nor could it well be otherwise, for the Christian religion was 
itself and remains essentially a great school, indeed, the first 
truly encyclopedic school ever opened in human society. With 
a sure instinct its first Greek professors called it a divine philos- 
ophy, and after two centuries of conflict it eventually compelled 
the last teachers of Hellenic and Oriental ethnicism to borrow 
its terms and its institutions, to affect its pure spirit and to imitate 
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its high and broad unity of doctrine. In its first ages not only 
did the Christian religion pour into the obscured intellect anc 
the jaded heart of ancient society a new, and sweet, and hol 
content of great healing ideas, new. wine into very old bottles, 
but it was quick to recognize with sympathy the elements of 
truth that had resisted the universal reign of falsehood, and it 
made way for them as best it could amid the intellectual decay 
and ruin of the times. Justin Martyr becomes a public teacher 
at Rome, and Tertullian sanctifies the legislation of Rome by 
creating from the language of its attorneys and barristers a dic- 
tion for the theology and law of the ancient Church. Apollinaris, 
father and son, lock the gospel in Homeric verse. [Pionius at 
Smyrna and Basil at Neocaesarea save Homer and the poets, 
and Gregory of Nazianzus the attic orators, from contempt and 
neglect. At Alexandria the philosophers and_ encyclopedic 
scholars of Athens find in Clement and Origen ardent admirers 
and disciples, even that bridge into the later Christian world over 
which they came with safety. So native and keen was the educa- 
tional instinct of the primitive Christian society, so broad also 
and so liberal toward the highest ideal possessions of its im- 
placable enemies, foreshadowing in this, and justifying, the 
kindred attitude of the Catholic Church in all subsequent ages. 
It is nothing new, therefore, that the Catholic Church, as the 
heir of organized Christian life and order, should hold herself 
responsible for the mental training of her children, primarily in 
her own doctrine and practice of life, and then in all that world 
of ideas that comes forever into more or less close contact with 
the life, principles and spirit of the gospel. Now as then, she 
is, of necessity, interested in the home and school as the principal 
agencies by which the minds of her children are developed from 
‘he ruder and imperfect conditions of nature, made into intel- 
ligent beings, fitted out with many kinds of knowledge and con- 
firmed in all those principles and convictions that make up char- 
acter, that is, a regular, habitual and assured order of life, direct 
and unswerving as the line graven on firm brass. It is in the 
home and the school that the latent capacities of her members, 
redeemed by Christ and acquired in baptism, are drawn out and 
developed; that the right use of reason and the first principles 
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of the moral law are ingrained; that the great and simple truths 
of a correct philosophy of life are taught, and that the real 
truth about God, the world, life, the distinction and relative 
worth of the temporal and the spiritual, the nature of right and 
duty, of law and obedience, of social order and obligations, are 
made known in large and definite outlines. 

Right here it is worthy of remark that in assuming the teach- 
ing office the Church gave to mankind a new sort of knowledge 
and new principles of action. The moral ideals set before her 
children were no longer the feeble velleities of a Seneca and 
an Epictetus, but were daily practiced by countless thousands, 
in imitation of the divine Master, whose unfailing spiritual pres- 
ence raised them to heights of spiritual endeavor and attain- 
ment hitherto undreamed of. Similarly the great intellectual 
truths of the umii:y and goodness of God, of His surpassing love 
for man, of the wii.y of mankind in origin and destiny, of her 
divinely mysterious training in a long and eventful history, of 
God’s equally mysterious calling of souls and peoples, of His 
sweet paternal longanimity, were based on the gospel, on faith 
in the life and death of the God-Man, as the historical basis of 
the new life to which all men were invited, a glad life of free- 
dom from the vain deceit and the hopeless illusion of the past. 

In that past the Hebrew had trained youth to know the one 
supreme God, source and model of righteousness, stern and just 
lawgiver; to respect parents and the family code; to hope for 
a liberator in the dim uncertain future. The Greek had trained 
youth to perfect service of his small city-state, to the expression 
of beauty in all material forms, and to its moral counterpart in 
that balance and moderation of soul and body which become 
the “temperate and duly harmonized man.” The Roman educated 
his children for the political virtues, to be frugal and thrifty, 
sober and laborious, fit instruments of government. All this 
and more are found in the education which the Church fur- 
nished to the new people whom she patiently and laboriously 
put together out of the varied wreckage of the past, through 
leng centuries of political and economic infancy and _ social 
rudeness. 
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In the New Law she set forth the perfection of religion, love. 
pure and undefiled, of God for man and of man for his 
Redeemer. She raised the eyes of men from the city built of 
hands to the New Jerusalem, the only Utopia we shall ever see. 
She, freed, and uplifted, and spiritualized in man every artistic 
sense and force until she filled Europe with masterpieces oi 
religious ideals, forever eloquent of God and the soul, of the 
life to come and ideal justice, no longer the fleshly beauty of 
dumb idols, but the very odor and shadow of paradise. Similarly 
she taught men how to govern one another, as children of a 
common father, equal in origin and destiny, in fundamental rights 
of life and welfare. She recodified human laws in the spirit of 
the gospel, and enforced justice, not by the sword but by subtle 
and irresistible appeals to charity and renunciation, to the re- 
ligious imagination, and by a gentle conquest of the inner citadel 
of human sympathy and equity. 

She ennobled and sanctified the office of teacher, for her mis- 
sionaries in every land were essentially teachers of natural, as 
well as supernatural truth, and her teachers were likewise mis- 
sionaries of the gospel spirit and Christian life. During a thou- 
sand years her countless small churches grew to stately basilicas 
and her numerous small schools grew into universities, and from 
both cathedrals and universities she dominated the moral and 
intellectual life of men. In her monasteries, likewise, she saved 
the arts and sciences, writing, manuscripts, libraries, in a word, 
the intellectual documents and monuments of the past. 

She introduced wonderful new elements of popular teaching 
through her varied worship, appealing to the eye in architecture, 
painting and sculpture, to the ear in preaching and music, and 
to the whole man in the combination of light and color, of sound 
and movement that her great ceremonies exhibited. And beneath 
them all lay a still subtler symbolism, her loving service of the 
Eucharistic Christ, the source and purpose of them all. Similarly 
in the majestic round of her feasts and in the public administra- 
tion of her sacraments, she appealed steadily and happily to the 
senses, to memory, imagination and feeling, and so she led along 
many ways the education of whole peoples and nations. 
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It is to be noted, moreover, that the teachings of the Church 
were marked by two distinct qualities. They were universal 
and perpetual, that is, the world was, as it were, one vast school, 
and all mankind her disciples, while her teaching never suffered 
eclipse, since her divine Master in bidding her go forth and 
teach all nations, had promised to be with her until the end of 
time. 

Again, the teaching office of the Church was always and re- 
mains a highly personal and sharply insistent teaching. She ap- 
pealed to each soul as though it were a world, acknowledged the 
high dignity of its nature, destiny, redemption and graces, nor 
amid her persistent solicitation of this proud and solitary spirit 
did she fail to recognize its freedom. 

It is again no theory of conduct, no silent code of law, no 
mere book, no school of philosophy nor educational artifact of 
any kind, that she upheld before the individual soul, but a divine 
person, the Word of God made Man, and become our Teacher, 
our Rabbi. In Him all the new and sublime burdens and duties 
become not only possible but sweet and easy, and we assist at 
that marvelous conversion of ancient Greek and Roman society 
of which St. Augustine says, that if it be no miracle, then there 
can be no greater miracle than that it should have been effected 
without a miracle. 

Finally, sublime and unparalleled among the educational tri- 
umphs of the Church were the uplifting and the transfiguration, 
so to speak, of the family. The regular union of man and woman 
became a sacrament, one of the universal forces that were to 
heal a broken humanity, sacred channels ever aflood with divine 
activities. Woman rose at once to a new height, and when 
Christian mankind grasped more fully the divine office of Mary, 
as Mother of God, the way was open to that unique idealization 
of woman, which is a crowning glory of the mediaeval order, 
the perfect flower of Christian civilization, and which must decay 
in proportion as we recede from the conditions out of which it 
arose, and return to the carnal paganism whose hard slavery 
woman escaped only through the teaching and discipline of the 
Church. Parental authority was now sanctified at its source, 
and the iron power of the Roman father was exchanged for the 
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memory and example of the little household of Nazareth. Par- 
ents stood in the high place of God, and dealt with their pledges 
of love as they would be dealt with in the hour of judgment, 
that was sure and equal for every one. 

All the earliest family relations were sanctified at their source 
and the family became the first school, the schola or place of 
exercise, the gymnasium of all Christian virtue, that was no 
longer Greek moral fairness of thought and life, but stern re- 
pression of self and fulfillment of divinely appointed duties in the 
faith, hope and love of Christ. The God-Man had sanctified all 
stages and conditions of our common humanity. But to none 
had He been more gracious, more loving-kindly, than to little 
children, whose sweet simplicity and innocent trustfulness seem 
to have so charmed His pure and loving heart that for them 
first He opened the gates of heaven, and of them spoke ever 
in words of unparalleled love. 

In many respects the history of the Catholic Church is a his- 
tory of education, indeed, the history of education. The daily 
conduct of religious life, the spread of the gospel, the constant 
refutation of false and perilous doctrines, the pulpit and the 
confessional, the humble but close and vigilant parochial service, 
are channels of education in the broadest and highest sense, as 
a preparation for the complete life of man, both here and 
hereafter. 

It is needless to say here, that in all the forms of her teach- 
ing office, the Church has met with endless opposition, and that 
her long history is in some respects only the record of this 
resistance. There have been periods and countries when her 
teaching office was accepted without question, and in them the 
best fruits of civilization appeared. There have been other 
periods when the teaching office of the Church was sharply 
questioned, very generally denied, and we are now in the heart 
of such a period of denial and opposition, intense and violent 
in some places, less passionate in others, but none the less earnest, 
resolute and consistent. Whatever may be its phases or symp- 
toms, there can be no doubt of the source of this deep-seated 
opposition, the pivot on which it turns, and that is the practical 
obligation of teaching religion and morality. 
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Outside of the Catholic Church modern education is every- 
where marked by an absence of the religious element, or by a 
certain suspicion and hostility in its regard, even when there is 
not avowed enmity and persecution. It is asserted that all 
religions being false, or only forms of a common superstition, 
their content is vain and their influence worse. Education seems 
to have no other province than the present, no other than tem- 
poral and material ideals. On the other hand, the evident decay 
of juvenile morality alarms an increasing number of teachers 
and administrators of education, and large volumes could be 
and are to-day filled with the-sad admissions of foremost au- 
thorities in educational work. 

Not a few attempts are made to stem the rising tide of pure 
secularism, that is invading those schools which recognize no 
fixed religious teaching. But in view of the great number of 
these schools, the training of their teachers, the principles of their 
administration, and the spirit that they presuppose and in turn 
feed and confirm, it is hard to see how any serious improvement 
can come about. No teaching, of course, can be long carried 
out without ideals of some kind. Naturalism, the prevailing 
philosophy of our day, furnishes not a few of the ideals that 
sustain and comfort teachers and pupils in those educational 
systems that have no positive religious affiliations. Hedonism, 
or the doctrine of pleasure in its various shadings; the world 
itself, with the charms of travel and the contentment of natural 
curiosity ; the domain of art, with the satisfaction of higher and 
finer yearnings of the soul; the pursuit of social reform in more 
or less Utopian ways; the purely natural origins of the religious 
instinct ; the history of philosophic schools and opinions, and of 
late an intense pursuit of purely physical ideals; the cultivation 
of literature, domestic and foreign, not to speak of the highly 
praiseworthy development of the patriotic instinct, seem to 
round out the ideal activities of the modern educational world. 
Together they make up the culturleben of to-day _and exhibit 
at their best the purposes and uses of our costly modern educa- 
tion. In themselves and individually, they may be and are use- 
ful and desirable outlets for human activities. But as a com- 
plete circle of human ideals, as representing the final aim and 
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uses of education, they are necessarily disappointing. On all 
sides there arise outcries against the frivolity and insignificanc: 
of much of our modern education, and its good and useful ele 
ments are overlooked amid a rather general vexation at its fail- 
ures. No one maintains that our youth is more docile, obedient. 
reverential than formerly, more respectful of law and order. 
In educational methods and equipment a habit and a spirit of 
change are creating a kind of despair. Modern education, it is 
not too much to say, lacks in many places unity, purpose, logic, 
balance, continuity, nor can these defects be without a depressing 
influence on the armies of pupils who must go through such 
schools. A disinterested observer could not but wonder at cer- 


tain features of it, The painful. toil 


Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up. 

Two noble traits of our Christian society seem threatened by 
this universal worship of the present and its fleeting advantages. 
I mean the sense of “vision” and the power of sacrifice. The 
sense of the future, once keen and vivid in our society, has been 
considerably weakened by the decay of religious teaching con- 
cerning the destiny of the human soul, accountability, divine 
judgment and the life to come. It seems to many that this is 
one reason why the pursuit of pleasure and the means thereto 
are now so keen and go on regardless of any restraint of law 
or custom. Perhaps also it is why there is now so little joyous 
constructive imagination, so little poetry and art, those lovely 
works of free-ranging “vision”, at once beautiful and popular. 
I may say here that it is not without reason that so much good 
work of this kind dates from the ages and lands of Catholic 
faith. On the other: hand, many are asking to-day whether the 
power of sacrifice that made this nation great, as it did all young 
and ardent peoples, is yet with us, or whether it has not been 
weakened in the general decay of the religious spirit and temper. 

Will an irreligious education endow the State with a genera- 
tion of men and women capable of facing with high courage 
those reverses, that experience teaches us are always possible, 
and that drain heavily, when they do come, the national reserve 
of character and moral stamina? 
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Will an entire people, made up of many races, and slowly 
coalescing, follow with vigor and continuity the great and noble 
ideals of American life, if its training be solely or mainly along 
the low levels of material life, present gains and comfort, and 
the common heart become atrophied in respect of all that the 
elevated teachings and history of the Christian order stand for 
in religion and morality? Native instinct, common sense, daily 
experience and the analogies of the past suggest a negative 
answer. 

Amid these conditions and symptoms, the duty of Catholic 
education is plain, to hold fast all that is good in the past, and 
to imbue with Christian faith, hope and love all the good ele- 
ments of the present. We feel instinctively that our Catholic 
schools are becoming daily more important for preservation and 
transmission not only of religion and morality, but also for the 
welfare of our beloved country that ought not to remain half re- 
ligious and half agnostic, but ought to accept fully with the 
benefits of Christian civilization, also its principles, its spirit 
and its necessary guarantees and safeguards. 

While our. Catholic schools are not yet perfect we may rejoice 
that in them is regularly taught a clear and solid philosophy of 
life that cannot but prove helpful amid the cares and anxieties 
of the future. 

Our Catholic children learn whence they come, why they are 
here and whither they go. It has been well said, that they have 
on the first page of the catechism a more true and helpful philos- 
ophy than many a great scholar of these days. They under- 
stand the fundamental mystery of creation, the existence and the 
nature of God, of the soul of man and his body, with their 
destinies and their laws, the nature of this earth and its end. 
They are clear as to all the activities of men, what their relative 
value is, what they lead to, and what are their relative use and 
comfort in the scheme of things. In all this there is a glorious 
democracy of the intellect, for St. Thomas or Pascal were not 
substantially more wise. Our Catholic children escape in no 
small measure the disillusion and consequent pessimism that so 
often fall on modern men and women, and the lurid evidences 
of which are on the first page of every daily journal. 











CATHOLIC EDUCATION AND THE CATHOLIC COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY MAN IN LIFE 





HOMER DUPUY A. M., M. D., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





To-night I am all the more impressed with the fact that the 
physician is the most abused man in the world, for not only is he 
expected to make the blind see, the deaf hear, and the maimed 
walk, but he is expected to keep his well-nigh boundless 
knowledge on tap, and to even discourse learnedly on education. 
I will naturally consider this subject from the viewpoint of the 
man of science, and in the time I have allotted to myself I can 
only hope to touch the fringes of so broad and so inviting a 
theme... To understand the inner spirit and purpose, to gauge 
he vast possibilities and the power for good of a Catholic educa- 
ion, it is necessary to approach the subject from the historic side. 

The most salient fact which looms up before us at the golden 
dawn of the brighter day which ushered in Christianity is that 
with the advent of Christianity a new and vitalizing power came 
into the world. At that very time the old pagan civilization had 
become corrupt and moribund. Fresh currents of thought were 
needed to purify and revivify the imperial school system of that 
decadent era. The pagan schools of Alexandria, that last strong- 
hold of the ancient learning, capitulated to this newborn power. 
Side by side with the pagan Alexandrian university arose the 
first great Christian school nurtured by such Christian scholars 
as the illustrious Origen and Clement. With the light of Chris- 
tian teaching giving the world new visions of those eternal reali- 
ties, God and the human soul, from this center ideas and in- 
fluences were radiated which made possible the genesis of Chris- 
tian education. Deeply impressed with her educational mission, 
and seeking both moral and intellectual ends, the Church ani- 
mated the treasured learning of the ancients with the breath of 
her own life—with the spirit of Christian faith and Christian 
morals. And so the colossal work began. Wherever a church 
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was established there a school was founded, and so we have the 
swiftly moving developments of the school in the catacombs, the 
public free schools for the poor, the cathedral schools, the clois- 
tral schools, the arts guild, and the crafts guild. 

When the invasion of the barbaric hordes of the North, those 
scourges of God, threatened to roll back the tide of civilization 
and to thus destroy this precious fruitage of centuries in educa- 
tional achievements, the Church alone remained the conservative 
power. In her monasteries she patiently and jealously sustained 
the flickering lights of knowledge, and with these still glowing 
embers she relit the torches of civilization, when such a blaze of 
enlightenment followed that by the year 1482, seventy-five uni- 
versities founded and fostered by the Church had sprung into ex- 
istence. With such centers of learning, to mention only the most 
prominent, as those of Paris, Rome, Bologna, Montpelier, Sal- 
erno, Oxford, Cambridge, and the monastic schools of Ireland; 
with intellectual ammunition supplied by the many-sided scholar- 
ship of an Albertus Magnus, a Duns Scotus, a Roger Bacon, an 
Alcuin, a Dante, a DaVinci, a St. Thomas Aquinas, a St. Au- 
gustine and a host of other titanic intellects, it is no wonder that 
the Church and her system of education were ready enough for 
the miglity struggle with the forces of the Reformation. While 
this movement threatened the educational fabric built up by the 
Church, those great teaching orders, the Franciscans, the Do- 
minicans and the Jesuits, all of these to their everlasting glory, 
assisted in reconsolidating the system of Christian education. 
This system with its parochial and high schools, with its con- 
vents and colleges, with its universities, all welded together in 
unity and fixity of purpose, is one of the stubborn facts of the 
century. 

This bare outline of the development of Catholic edu- 
cation gives it an existence of nineteen centuries; but does this 
ancient origin mean that in the methods and principles of in- 
struction, that in the curriculum of studies, it has become bar- 
nacled with the rust and rubbish of ages? The answer rings 
clear that Catholic college education far from being a thing of 
shreds and patches, has actually woven the texture of its curricu- 
lum with the-golden threads of knowledge spun from the truths 
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of nature, history, philosophy, the arts and sciences. Could it 
be otherwise when the Church with unsurpassed generosity and 
lofty purpose has always promoted the cultivation of human 
arts and sciences? Could it be otherwise when the Church has 
always within her own ranks master minds, who from century to 
century continue their epoch-making achievements? Could it 
be otherwise, when only to pick out the bright particular stars 
amidst a galaxy of great names, we have a Copernicus, who first 
conceived and published the idea of the solar system with its 
moving earth; we have a Christopher Columbus (a pupil of the 
University of Padua) who corrected some of the quaint notions 
of the ancient geography by discovering a new world; a Galileo, 
who with his telescope poured a flood of light on the science of 
astronomy ; a Guido, giving us the modern musical scale which 
has made possible the beautiful harmonies of our present fine art; 
we have a Jesuit order which making the sciences a special study, 
erected in all parts of Europe during the eighteenth century 
observatories consecrated to astronomy; a Torricelli inventing 
the barometer; a Cesalpino one of the founders of botany; a 
Descartes creating the new geometry ‘and first promulgating the 
laws governing the refraction of light; a Blessed‘de la Salle in 
1681 revolutionizing pedagogy by enriching it with the simul- 
taneous method which in essence means one teacher, one book, 
one lesson, one subject at the time, for all in the same grade? 
This method unquestionably solved that most difficult problem 
of educating the greatest number in the least time and in the most 
effective manner. 
Note well that these pathfinders in their respective fields of 
endeavor were the products of the Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities of their day! Note well that it is by right of intellectual 
conquests that the Church through the achievements and con- 
tributions of her own scholars, appropriated everything of scien- 
tific, literary and artistic value and introduced it into her own 
great system of education. Thus it is that we find our colleges 
centuries back pressing into the service of their curriculum the 
so-called liberal arts of the ancient culture, grammar, dialectics, 
rhetoric, geometry, astronomy and music. History repeats itself 
and we find these sciences, for so they are, being reintroduced 
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as the new learning in our present-day colleges and universities. 
Our schools of higher learning have ever pressed into their cur- 
riculum the clarified wisdom and treasured beauties of the ancient 
classics. But while the mind of Christendom has been trained 
and illumined by the matchless language and the peerless litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome, Catholic education does not narrow its 
horizon to the ancient classics, but with the object of humaniz- 
ing culture, with the specific purpose of utilizing what is best and 
highest in moral uplift, in breadth of thought, in elevation of 
sentiment, in human tenderness, it has constantly and consistently 
enlarged its curriculum with the inestimable treasures of modern 
productions in prose and poetry. Surely with such a plan of 
education even in the purely utilitarian sense we have a broadly 
gauged preparation for complete living. This plan fulfills all the 
requirements of Herbert Spencer's now classic definition of edu- 
cation. But with a wisdom born of inspiration the Catholic ideal 
goes far beyond this preparation for complete living in this 
world. Believing and teaching that man “the beauty of the 
world—the paragon of animals” has, through his immortal soul, 
a kinship with his Creator, the Catholic college places moral 
training as the basic element in this preparation for complete 
living. It blends intellectual culture with religious instruction. 
It crystalizes its whole system of ethics into these two most prac- 
tical end results, to love God first and our neighbor for the sake 
of God. Such a code of morals is rockribbed with a broad 
conception of human life, as it leads us unfalteringly, with all 
the sweetness and light of which human mortal is capable, to per- 
form our duties to God, to self, to neighbor and to the State. 

That this harmonious culture of mind, heart and soul, is badly 
needed in certain quarters of society is evident, when a typical 
college man—a Harvard man—sounds the note of warning that 
the most pressing want of the times, “is an impulse to get away 
from materialism.” The Catholic college man needs no such 
warning. He is not caught in the meshes of this fatal, soul 
crushing materialism. He does not fail to see that behind the 
material fact is the eternal reality—God. He is not so mentally 
contracted that he fails to discern that in searching for truth in 
science, in art, is to seek God, who is truth itself. His physiology 
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and psychology teach him in unmistakable terms that while the 
brain is the responsive instrument of mind, the player of the in 
strument is the human soul. The Catholic college man has long 
since received and reacted to that impulse to get away from 
materialism. We know that the high standards of the complete 
preparation for the complete life, which Catholic colleges un 
swervingly stand for, is the only cure for such a mental dis 
temper as materialism. Catholic education, with its sound phil 
osophic teachings and its moral training, has for ages applied 
the remedy, the sovereign remedy, and the patient, the Catholic 
college man, at the present twentieth century, is, thank God, able 
to sit up and take mental nourishment without incurring the risk 
of this dreaded distemper. The product of our schools is pre- 
eminently “the heir of all the ages.” For that reason much ‘s 
expected of him and rightly so, but that he has acquitted himself 
nobly of his stewardship is amply proven by the records of his- 
tory, and the data of biography, which class him among the rep- 
resentative men of the world. \s such you will find him in the 
liberal professions, in the commercial marts, in the forum of the 
nations, in the fields of the arts and sciences. Far from being a 
pampered intellectual weakling he is to be found in the vanguard 
of all industrial, political, educational and social movements, 
which make for human progress. 

sut let me turn to science, with the history of which I am more 
familiar and let me show you the part played by our college men 
in the development of medical science and its allied branches. 
One of the most brilliant chapters in the history of medicine is 
the accomplishments of the Catholic university and college man. 
The golden age in the development of anatomy began with the 
labors of our own Colombo, Vesalius and Eustachius. They 
constitute the trinity of great anatomists who laid the founda- 
tion of modern anatomy. Paracelsus was the founder of that 
important branch of medicine, materia medica. John XXI 
who filled the Papal chair in 1278 was in his early life a phy- 
sician. He wrote the first great treatise on diseases of the eye. 
This work still remains a revelation of how much this investi- 
gator knew about the organ of vision. Malpighi completed 
Harvey’s work on the blood by establishing the existence of the 
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capillary circulation of the blood. Morgagni is considered the 
father of modern pathology. Pardon the digression, but he evi- 
dently did not believe in race suicide as he had eight daughters 
who joined a teaching order of the Church. Auenbrugger, 1722, 
gave to medicine the priceless discovery of detecting disease in 
the chest, by giving us the art of percussion, or tapping on the 
chest wall. Laennec, the French physician, following up these 
ideas, gave us auscultation, the art of listening to sounds in the 
chest as a means of diagnosis. Ambroise Pare gave us the life- 
saving device, the ligation of arteries; he was so filled with 
reverence and piety that he speaks of his discoveries as “in- 
spirations, which came through divine grace.” Guy de Chauliac, 
who is regarded as the father of modern surgery, is responsible 
for the first great hospital of Europe, the hospital of the Holy 
Ghost in Rome. Coming down to more modern times we have 
two illustrious scientists, Muller and Schwann, who did pioneer 
work in pathology, which did much to advance medical knowl- 
edge at the end of the nineteenth century. Claude Bernard 
through his work became the greatest physiologist of the last 
century. Lavoisier broke away from the old grooves and 
launched out the new chemistry. Ampere, whose name is im- 
mortalized as it stands for the unit of an electric current, created 
the new science of electricity. We have Galvani, Linacre, Vigo, 
Varolius, all among the leaders in the medical thought of their 
day. Shall we not mention with special reverence the name of 
the immortal Pasteur, who died with his beads in his hands and 
whose work for humanity is beyond all computation? It is only 
a few years ago that the important and original investigations of 
the late Thomas Dwight, in anatomy, brought fresh evidence that 
the science of a most modern among the modern scientists did 
not disturb his faith. 

Surely while we have treasured up in these achievements «a 
glorious heritage and a brilliant record, it is not claimed that the 
Catholic college men have monopolized the whole field of medical 
endeavor. But it is well to emphasize for our own inspiration, 
that they stood as giants among the peerless ones. It is well to 
emphasize that they were not trailers, but were men who blazed 
new pathways, plowed up untouched fields in science, and wrested 
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from nature her innermost secrets. They are to be listed among 
the makers of medicine. It is well on occasions of this kind to 
reaffirm that faith and science can go hand in hand—through 
nature to God—through faith to God. Great in quantity and of 
immense practical and scientific value has been the Catholic col- 
lege man’s contribution to the world’s vast storehouse of knowl- 
edge, but the most satisfying, the most inspiring thing of it all is 
that we have in these achievements a concrete exemplification of 
perfect harmony between science and religion. Even while in close 
touch with material phenomena, as is inevitable in the work of 
the scientist, our college men as a class have always sought to give 
a spiritualistic interpretation of life. A thousand pities should 
science and education, and those who are doing the world’s work, 
lose the stimulus, the potency for good, and the idealism of such 
an interpretation. The Catholic college man can indeed take to 
heart and cherish the inspiring message of that immortal scientist, 
Pasteur, who with larger vision saw the eternal reality behind the 
mere material fact, and who said that the deeper he went into the 
rockbed of science and the more he tried to fathom the secrets 
of nature, the more his faith approached that of the simple 
Breton peasant. 


Here is a rich spiritual legacy from a master scientist, edu- 
cated in a Catholic college, to the men of our generation who may 
need the impulse to get away from materialism. In this beauti- 
ful, yet simple declaration of faith, is epitomized the whole story 
of the supposed conflict between science and religion. There 
never was, there is not now, and there never can be, any real 
antagonism between true religion and true science. There never 
can be any antagonism between true intellectual culture and 
religious instruction. There is no other scheme of education 
which can more securely lead to reverence, devotion, righteous- 
ness and faith. There is no other-which so consistently teaches 
that whatever we make of ourselves, whether farmers, mechanics, 
lawyers or doctors, that our special business must form only a 
part of our lifework, and that service to God, service to man, 
have in them the full promise of higher and better things, 
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As the Catholic teacher surveys the field of education and re- 
views the mighty forces arrayed against him, he may feel for a 
moment his courage droop and his heart sink. He is battling 
against terrible odds. He is the sincerest friend of youth, yet 
thousands of his countrymen suspect his aims and mistrust his 
methods. He knows that in the doctrines and the moral code 
of the Catholic Church, are found the principles, the standards, 
the ideals, which alone can save and regenerate society. But 
through lack of material equipment and financial resources, he 
can with difficulty reach that younger generation so desperately 
in need of his salutary restraint, of his wise and helpful guidance. 

But to the Catholic educator, a day like this, is an inspiration 
and a bugle call. It shows in a tangible and living form that 
the sacred cause for which he is struggling has wooed and won 
clear heads and generous hearts, that everywhere brother hands 
are stretched out to help him in the fray. It makes him re- 
alize that he is not a mere isolated skirmisher, but a member of 
a disciplined and organized army, fighting under one flag to win 
the same peaceful and ennobling victories. Teachers of the paro- 
chial schools, professors of colleges and seminaries, feel that, 
different as our methods and zones of action must be, our end 
is absolutely one and the same. 


We are Catholic educators. In schoolroom and lecture hall 
we have but one ideal, one sacred purpose. We wish to form 
men and citizens standing four-square to all the winds that 
blow. For we realize that our country’s future, its prosperity 
or its decay, depends upon the education of its children. If the 
vital sap of the nation is tainted or drained, be sure there is 
some radical vice lurking in the early training of the child. A 
people’s rise, its social and moral progress, is the infallible sign 
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that its members were finely moulded in their first years. But 
we do not wish to bring up men and citizens only. Ours is a 
higher calling. For, in the words of St. Paul, “we are to till 
God’s husbandry, we are to rear, mould and sculpture into no- 
blest form God’s building.” (I Cor., 3-9). We approach our task 
with a certain priestly awe; for the child, the young man entrusted 
to our care is not only a citizen and a man, not merely a can- 
didate for academic honors, for social prizes and ‘civic rewards ; 
he is, as Tertullian masterfully says, “a candidate for eternity,” 
aeternitatis candidatus. lf we are to prepare him for his im- 
mortal and glorious destiny, we must teach him what life is, 
what he must do with it. Intellect and will grandly applied to 
life; intellect trained uncer the unflickering beacon-lights of our 
Catholic faith; character moulded to Christ-like perfection 
under the purifying influences of Catholic morality—both bearing 
with unmistakable pressure and measurable impact on every layer 
of society, such must be the output of our Catholic colleges if 
they would be faithful to the lofty aims and standards they have 
ever upheld. They must give us the trained Catholic intellect, 
the sturdily-moulded Catholic character, the chivalrous, fearless 
Catholic leader. 

A few feet to stand on, and Archimedes would have moved the 
world! What the Greek philosopher in his enthusiasm’ vainly 
longed for in the realm of physical forces, has become a reality 
in the genuine, up-to-date Catholic college. Within its scanty 
plot of ground, it has the forces and the levers to move the world. 
There, professors and students, in Bacon’s words, turn on the 
very poles of truth. No moonlike planet half-veiled to inquir- 
ing eyes sheds its wan and misty beams upon them, but the 
full-orbed, blazing sun of truth illumines their path unto the 
splendors of perfect day. The truth, the truth whole and en- 
tire, that our colleges have. That is our stoutest asset and 
proudest boast. We have it in our faith, and that faith projects 
its white light over those apparently insoluble riddles propounded 
by many a cruel and grinning sphinx on the crossroads of life. 
Oedipus-like the trained intellect of the Catholic college graduate 
can solve the riddle. 
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A simple and sublime book was put into the boy’s hands years 
before, by his mother,—a catechism. Under a new name such 
as Evidences of Religion, he cons it again in his college days, 
more intelligently, more thoroughly. Competent masters more 
fully unfold its truths and its beauties. Outside the Bible, no 
other book can compare with it in importance, in training power, 
in far-reaching influence on life. For what is it to train the in- 
tellect? Is it not to teach it what truth is? Is it not to teach it 
the highest truth, to make it turn to the truth as the seaman’s 
needle quivers to the magnetic north? Is it not to teach it those 
truths which most perfect the rational man, truly humanize him, 
most vitally concern him and his destiny? It is to clear the in- 
tellect of the mists and darkness, to ennoble it, widen its horizon, 
give a keener edge to its faculties and bring it into the closest 
communion possible with its origin, its fountain-head, God. If 
this be to mould the intellect, then the mind of the Catholic youth 
of our colleges should surely be trained. 

His outlook upon life is undimmed by the fogs of error. The 
little book of his catechism or his Evidences of Religion has 
authoritatively solved for him the mightiest questions of time, 
of eternity. It has clearly pointed out his destiny. He knows 
from its pages the nature of man, of suffering, of evil, of sin. 
His duties to himself, to his neighbor and to God have been 
laid down in no equivocal or faltering terms. From that book 
he has learned more things than were ever dreamed of in Plato’s 
philosophy. To the questions that vex humanity he has the 
answer. And the certainty of his knowledge gives him power. 
“Knowledge is power.” True. But knowledge unclouded by doubt, 
science truly deserving of the name, not helplessly groping in 
the darkling valleys, but enthroned on the sunlit hills. Cogito, 
ergo sum. 1 think, therefore | am. We do not of course admit 
this principle in the meaning given by the great philosopher. In 
one sense however that meaning may be true. Only he who thinks 
can truly say he is. Our thought makes us. We live by it. When 
thought deepens into absolute knowledge and certainty about the 
pivotal things of life, then the mind is truly and correctly edu- 
cated. When the tiny rills of human knowledge broaden out 
into the shoreless reaches of the ocean of truth, mind and in- 
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tellect are really trained. Nay, they are then like the champion 
locked in impenetrable armor, invincible. We do not claim for 
our Catholic young men on their leaving college the perfect wis- 
dom, the calm and philosophic mind that come with larger ex- 
perience and ripened years. We do not look for the rounded 
man who is the finished product of a great university. But with 
the vast outlay of energy and time, of devotion and sacrifice spent 
on him, we expect that at least his intellect be so moulded that 
it be a fit instrument for his life task as a man, a citizen, a Cath- 
olic. It ought to be developed and disciplined. It should be 
plastic, supple, active and efficient. It need not be a reservoir. It 
should be a power house stored with vital energy. 

The principles of sound Catholic philosophy have been in- 
stilled into the young man. Philosophy has been the handmaid 
of faith. Metaphysics has opened out to him the mysteries of 
being, cosmology, the laws of the visible universe, and psychol- 
ogy has unlocked the secrets of the soul. Logic taught him 
the laws of thought and armed him with a two-edged sword to 
smite falsehood and error. Catholic ethics have put into his 
hands the only solution to the questions which imperiously knock 
at our gates for an answer—socialism, marriage, education, di- 
vorce. Experienced masters have taught him the world’s great 
epic—history. He has stood by Miltiades at Marathon, with 
Leonidas at Thermopylae. With imperial Caesar he has charged 
at the head of Roman legions. In the arena of Roman amphi- 
theatres, he has knelt and reverently kissed the mangled but 
glorious remains of the martyrs of Christ. On the caravels of 
Columbus he has sailed the uncharted main. With the embattled 
farmers of Concord and Bunker Hill he has fired the shot heard 
round the world. He has stood amid the snows and ice of Valley 
Forge with Washington. With Jackson he has driven back 
Packenham’s veterans at New Orleans. He has stormed the 
heights of Vicksburg under Grant, followed Stonewall Jackson 
or Lee through the woods of Chancellorsville or up the fire- 
ringed heights of Gettysburg. The dauntless cry of Joan of Arc, 
the maiden warrior, -has thrilled his soul as he heard it at Rouen 
rising triumphant over the crackling flames—‘‘Jhesu! Jhesu!” 
He has accompanied Blessed Thomas More to the scaffold to 
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see him die for his honor and his God. Side by side with St 
Louis of France, Scanderbeg, Hunyadi, John of Austria, 
Sobieski, he has battled for the cross against the Moslem and 
the Turk. He has seen the Catholic Church, the Bride of Christ, 
nailed to the cross and apparently buried forever in the darkness 
of the grave, only to be thrilled by the alleluias of her ever-recurr- 
ing Easter day. He has witnessed the Rome of the Cesars 
transformed into the Rome of the Gregorys and the Innocents, 
of Leo XIII, of Pius X. Taught by Augustine he has watched 
the two cities, the city of evil and the city of God, battling for 
the mastery. And while before him thrones fall, republics rise 
and disappear, dynasties and peoples pass into oblivion, the cross 
ever looms above the ruins in undiminished power and majesty. 
As history’s basic lesson, he has learned that the root of all 
greatness, social and moral, i loyalty to the truth and love of 
justice; that nations are great or grovelling just as they observe 
or neglect this one law: —“Fear God and keep His Command- 
ments.” 

What a training! If enthusiastic, experienced masters can 
bring home to our young men all that patriotism, all that pathos, 
grandeur and glory; if to accurate knowledge and profound re- 
search they add the love of the faith and the glories of the Cath- 
olic Church, no other training can be found to compare with this 
in far-reaching influence. Philosophy teaches what men ought 
to be, history what they are. 


If history holds aloft its torch to illumine the jake crannies 
of the past, science opens her wonder-book. The book of science 
and the book of revelation are written by the same divine hand. 
Across their title-page the Catholic student reads in blazing 
letters the name of their Author—God. He sees the super- 
scription of the same mighty being stamped on flower and fern. 
emblazoned in characters of fire across the heavens, deep carved 
on the granite entablatures of the hills; he reads its adorable 
signature to the psalms that David sang, to the birth records of 
the world that Moses penned, to the history of the Son of God 
which Matthew, Mark, Luke and John so simply and so grandly 
wrote. He knows that between the dogmas of revelation and the 
ill-founded conclusions of some scientists—and these not always 
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the greatest—there have been contradiction and conflict. Between 
science and faith, between the greatest scientists and the doc- 
trines of revelation, there is none. Science and faith have the 
same God for their Author. Nature’s book does not contradict 
the book of revelation. Each helps us in its sphere to a true 
knowledge of God. Science rightly understood becomes the 
handmaid of faith and nobly interprets its lessons. 

And when to philosophy and mathematics, to science and his- 
tory, literature adds its charms, is not the training complete ? 
Have not all the powers of the intellect been energized, ex- 
panded, vitalized? Memory is enriched with gems of melodious 
verse, wise aphorisms and sound principles ; imagination lifted to 
the highest heaven of invention, fancy refined, the perceptive, 
analytic powers rendered keen and trenchant. If the teacher 
knows his task and is enamored 6f it, a line from the Iliad can 
nerve the soul to more than Homeric valor, an hexameter of 
Virgil sound the deepest wells of feeling and teach the vanity 
of human things; a scene from Shakespeare can hold the mirror 
up to nature; a page of Newman ceepen the convictions and 
steady the will; a stanza from Wordsworth will reveal some 
hidden soul of beauty and loveliness in the petals of the “meanest 
Hower that blows;’ an ode of Francis Thompson may teach 
with all the wizardry of verse the “deliberate speed” and “ma- 
jest'c instancy” of God’s pursuing love and clothe with almost 
sacramental sanctities the waning splendors of the setting sun. 

The intellectual training has been given in our Catholic col- 
leges. With that intellectual training perfected by his own activi- 
ties the Catholic student will develop ability and talent. We 
expect more from our colleges and college graduates. \We expect 
the perfection of man’s moral nature—virtue. We look for the 
perfectly moulded Christian, Catholic character. 

In his admirable sermon for the feast of St. Monica, Newman 
says: “Age goes after age, and still Augustine rushes forth 
again and again with his young ambition, and his intellectual 
energy, and his turbulent appetites, educated, yet untaught; with 
powers strengthened, sharpened, refined by exercise, but un- 
enlightened and untrained—goes forth into the world, ardent, 
self-willed, reckless, headstrong, inexperienced, to fall into the 
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hands of those who seek his life and to become the victim of 
heresy and sin.” 

What a sad, but true picture! How many Augustines thus 
leave college, intellectual athletes,-but crippled in nobler powers 
—moral dwarfs and weaklings. And countless Monicas weep 
over blighted hopes and unrealized dreams, never to see their 
mourning turn into joy over their prodigal’s return. The reason 
is evident. The modern Augustine is only half educated. 

Education is the harmonious, symmetrical development and 
expansion of the latent powers and faculties of the whole man. 
To train the intellect is not enough. Intellect may be abused. 
It was trained in Abelard, in Luther, in Byron, in Voltaire. It 
was abused by them. Their pathway is marked with ruin. Right 
doing is better than correct thinking. Character is more than 
talent. The chief concern of the Catholic college is not the 
training of the mind; it is the formation of the character. Truth 
must not be doled out piecemeal or by halves. It must dawn in 
the mind and grow to meridian splendor in the heart. Culture, 
knowledge, science, are admirable, but highly and dearly as we 
prize them, great as are our sacrifices to obtain them, necessary 
as they are for our young men in order to take the place that 
belongs to them in life, they are but secondary forces. They add 
to the sum total of the moral worth of individuals and society, 
only when they step in unison like well-mated yoke fellows, with 
sound convictions and principles, the sincere and steady practice 
of religious duties, the truly imperial self-control of a spirit and 
a life, moulded on the teachings and the example of a Man-God. 
“Until Christ be formed in you” was the ideal which St. Paul 
held up to his disciples. It is the end and aim of our college 
education. We must not hide those aims and ideals. Over our 
college portals writ large for all to see, we must inscribe the 
words :—‘‘To establish all things in Christ.” Our colleges are 
not worthy of their name if that be not their very cornerstone, 
the roof and crown of the building. 

You cannot bisect a man, intellect in one lobe, will in the other. 
You cannot insulate these forces. A mysterious, more than 
electric power, ever unites their opposite poles. No scalpel can 
divide the soul into tissues, cells and layers. Men act their 
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thoughts. True believing is the foundation of noble living. 
Catholics cannot tolerate a divorce between these two forces 
which God hath joined. With Newman we want the “same 
spots and the same individuals to be at once oracles of phi- 
losophy and shrines of devotion.” We want “the same roof to 
contain both the intellectual and the moral discipline.” 

The world follows to the letter the first verdict of Solomon 
to the two women who strove before him for the ownership of 
the living child. It is quite willing to take the sword and divide 
that child in two. The Catholic Church protests against the 
outrage. That protest is the indignant voice of nature. You 
need not be a Solomon to point to the Catholic Church and to 
repeat the final sentence of the wisest of men—‘‘Give the living 
child to this woman and let it not be killed, for she is the mother 
thereof.” (III Kings, 3-27). 

That mother alone can produce the virile race we need. The 
Catholic college should send it forth on every commencement 
day with drums beating and colors streaming to the wind, to 
fight as gallant men, as true soldiers of the cross. Everywhere 
there rings the cry :—‘‘Give us men, true men.” Everywhere we 
read: 

“Wanted! Men! 
Not wealth in mountain piles, 
Not power with gracious smiles, 


Not even the potent pen: 
Wanted! Men!” 


Everywhere in clear and blazing letters over the gateways to 
fame, to honor, to success, to social service; on the signposts at 
the critical crossings in life’s journey that lead to virtue and to 
holiness are the words:—Wanted a Man! What must the man 
be? What is it to be a man? 

To be a man is first and foremost, under the guidance of 
reason and faith, to think for oneself, to love truth, to fight for 
truth. The true man has convictions. He is willing if need be 


to die for them. To be a man is to be the ever obedient servant , 


of conscience, duty’s faithful bondman. To be a man is to con- 
quer doubt and timidity, twin brothers of despair. To be a man 
is to march on, eyes front, where honor calls. The true man 
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holds his head high under the world’s sarcasm and contempt. The 
true man is gentle, sincere, strong, pure, truthful, just. He will 
not bend the knee to Baal, to the idols of worldly success, of 
pleasure and wealth, high enthroned in the gaudy niches of the 
hall of fame by the unthinking multitude. He is a source of 
courage, of inspiration to all around him, a tower of strength in 
danger’s hour, a trumpet voice to nerve the faltering and the 
faint-hearted to dare and do. When others waver or fall out of 
ranks or go over to the foe “for a handful of silver” or a “riband 
to stick in their coat,” he stands 


“* * * like a stately pine 

Set in a cataract on an island crag, 

When storm is on the heights, and right and left 
Suck’d from the dark heart of the long hills roll 
The torrents, dash’d to the vale.” 


To attain to this ideal, the will must be strengthened. Will is 
life’s motive power. Knowledge is the delicate flower of the in- 
tellect. Character is the sturdy, tough-fibred growth of the will. 
lt is the resultant of will forces habitually acting along certain 
lines. If that will be directed by a skillful teacher and copy a 
flawless model, the character will be a sterling one. The Cath- 
olic college must be a real gymnasium for the training of the 
will, The Catholic teacher’s highest task is to mould that 
faculty. 

The Catholic college must reject as “insufficient the ideal which 
is based on the natural virtues alone. For the Christian the ideal 
of character is that set by Christ. It is the development of 
Christian character based upon the supernatural virtues and the 
teachings of Christ which the Christian school places first among 
its duties as the thing of most importance.” (Cf. The Catholic 
School System in the United States— Burns.) You remem- 
ber, perhaps, the severe arraignment of the famous non- 
Catholic educator, Comenius, of the schools of his time (1592- 
1670) :—‘They are the terror of boys and the slaughter houses 
of minds, places where a hatred of books and literature is con- 
tracted, where ten or more years are spent in learning what might 
be acquired in one, where what ought to be poured in gently is 
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violently forced in, and beaten in; where what ought to be put 
clearly. and perspicuously is presented in a confused and intri 
cate way, as if it were a collection of puzzles, places where minds 
are fed on words.” (Laurie, Life of Comenius, p. 14.) 

Whenever, which God forbid, it can be said of a Catholic col- 
lege that it is not sending out from its halls stalwart, high- 
minded, Christian gentlemen, men of dauntless will and spotless 
character, moulded after the pattern of the Man-God, then we 
can indict it in sterner phrase than Comenius ever used. For i: 
has neglected its opportunities and been false to its vocation. It 
is an educational failure and its portals should be closed. 

Youth’s apprenticeship at last comes to an end. When the 
Catholic college has trained the intellect and the will and formed 
the man, society claims his energies. He must now leave the 
drill ground and take his post in tle firing line. He must make 
his life useful. He must in some sense become a leader. We 
do not expect that the graduates of a few days ago will all be 
Ozanams or Brownsons, Garcia Morenos or Windthorsts. Such 
men are rarest gifts of God. Not every soil has the vigor to 
build tower-like to the sky the rounded shaft of the sequoia or 
redwood of the West. But a fair return of services is required 
of those to whom so much has been given. For them merely to 
live a good life, but practically without influence in their social 
circle, is decidedly wrong. They have training and character not 
for themselves only. They must leaven the masses around them. 
They must be real factors in shaping the opinion, the sentiment 
and the conduct of their fellows. To-day more than ever the need 
of leadership is paramount, Our enemies know but too well its 
advantages. They are solidly united under able chiefs and move 
at their bidding. Take an example in this very matter of educa- 
tion. Do we not see that under bold standard-bearers, whoever 
they be, there is a clearly-mapped program, a steady crusade to 
cut religion out of the classroom, to bar from the hearts and the 
minds of the young those very influences which most foster true 
manhood and citizenship, the teaching of Christ? Leadership 
must be matched with leadership. We naturally look for it in 
the ranks of the trained soldier. 
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The history of West Point teaches a useful lesson. In our 


' great Civil War, fifty years ago, the soldiers trained in the stern 


discipline of the National Military Academy furnished the great 
war lords to the Union and the Confederacy. West Pointers like 
Grant, McClellan, Sherman, Sheridan, Meade, Hooker, Rose- 
crans, Hancock and Thomas led the men in blue. West Pointers 
like Lee, Jackson, the two Johnstons and the two Hills, Jeb 
Stuart, Longstreet, Pickett and Beauregard led the men in-gray. 
A splendid roster! Training told. Our colleges must not do 
less. Where brains and character are sought, we look to them 
for the captains of the future. 

One element of that leadership is initiative. At first sight it 
might appear that in an age like ours so restless, so progressive, 
it would be superfluous to insist on any such virtue. Dut often 
Catholics are too willing to let their enemies have a monopoly of 
this quality. By that initiative we mean the spontaneous impulse 
of heart and soul towards a given end, the early, though not in- 
considerately-made, choice of a career and profession in life, so 
that young manhood’s enthusiasm and fresh energies may find 
their field; an unswerving constancy of purpose and of intellectual 
and moral aims. A complex virtue, calling for promptness, de- 
cision, grit! An absolutely necessary virtue without which you 
are ruthlessly cast aside, crushed and trampled on by bolder 
rivals. Is that a common virtue among the countless young men 
sent out to do life’s battle by our Catholic colleges? It ought to 
be. They must do their own thinking. They must regulate their 
lives not by standards imposed by the world, but by their nobler 
standards, the standards upheld and taught in their college days. 
In social life they must be the first, by example especially, to 
condemn all lax morals, the commercializing of marriage, political 
venality, the coarse dance, the dangerous play. In the press 
they must be able to speak up for the truth, to nail the slanders 
and the lies hawked about against their religion, their history, 
their creed. If gifted with eloquent voice or facile pen, they 
must champion the truth. They will get a hearing. 

When Ozanam was lecturing on history and literature at the 
Sorbonne, he never disguised his religion or faith, but in season 
and out of season spoke up for it. One day a cynical and thought- 
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less hearer wrote on the official bulletin board of the lecture room 
what he intended for a sneer :—‘‘Lectures here in Dogmatic The- 
ology.” Ozanam calmly smiled the impertinence away. But be- 
fore finishing his lesson he fearlessly and proudly said: ‘“Gentle- 
men, I cannot claim the honor of being a theologian, but I have 
the happiness of being a Christian, the happiness of believing. | 
have but one ambition, that of consecrating my heart, my soul, 
my whole strength to the service of the truth.” His noble reply 
won the day. 

In commercial and political life there are base practices, cor- 
rupt methods, dishonest schemes against which the trained col- 
lege man must speak out. It is from him that we expect the first 
cry of alarm, the indignant protest, the chivalrous refusal. Can 
he make a better use of his course of ethics? He must direct 
the movement for good. His knowledge of better things and his 
grasp of sounder principles impose a duty which he may not 
shirk without proving false to our expectations and our hopes. 
He must dare. He must proudly show his colors and lift his 
battle flag. He must dare to be of the minority—at times to be 
alone. The giddy multitude does not conceive of life, of its 
duties and responsibilities, sanely and soundly. If the college 
man wants to be'a real force in life, he must resign him- 
self to the unpopular task of being “a prophet of evil”—sound- 
ing an unwelcome note of alarm or reproof from his lonely watch 
tower. He must preach unwelcome truths, correct false views. 
He must be contented to be, for a while at least, a leader without 
followers; to appear ridiculously singular. But isolated for a 
time he will see others, smitten with the epidemic of good ex- 
ample, rally to his side. 

Such, I conceive, is the education the Catholic college should 
give. The standard is undoubtedly a lofty one. But never more 
than to-day was it so necessary to raise it to the highest level of 
efficiency and excellence. Thoroughness must be stamped on 
every department. The mediocre and the commonplace must not 
be tolerated. As our Catholic colleges send forth their sons on 
the stormy seas of life, like Monica watching Augustine’s bark 
disappear on the blue waters of the Mediterranean, they watch 
lovingly, anxiously the last gleam of sunshine as it. silvers their 
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fast-disappearing sail. Their Alma Mater cannot dare to hope 
that their bark will not encounter the wrath and storm of the 
treacherous sea, but she firmly trusts and prays that piloted by 
vigorous and steady hands, under the undimmed sentinel stars of 
faith and hope, knowledge, justice, purity and love, it will safely 
sail into the harbor. 

Sixteen hundred years ago, Constantine was marching down 
from the Alps to Rome against Maxentius. And lo! one day 
in the western heavens a luminous sign appeared, the sign of the 
Son of Man, of the God of the Christians, enwreathed with the 
phophetic words :—I/n hoc signo vinces. The sign and the hope 
were embraced by the youthful hero. At the Milvian Bridge. 
with that sign emblazoned on their shields, chief and soldiers 
conquered. The battle of the Milvian Bridge is ever raging 
down the ages. Truth and error are ever contending for the 
mastery. Though like Constantine we muster but few followers, 
and our foes, like Maxentius, can press legions into their ranks, 
we see that luminous standard ever gleaming in the heavens. 
With the eye of faith we read its inspiring message. Let us 
then meet our enemies, not to crush, but to save. In that sign 
we hope and trust. The cross must glimmer in light and gold 
over our college domes. The cross and its saving doctrines must 
be insculped and graved on the hearts and souls of our pupils. 
That sign and its celestial heraldry must be lovingly and proudly 
explained. Round that battle flag of old, doctors, martyrs and 
confessors rallied and triumphed. It must ever be the sum and 
the secret of our teaching. It must be our inspiration. If we are 
faithful to its heavenly ideals, it will surely lead us also to 
victory. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC 
WELFARE 





ROBERT A. HUNTER, ESQ., ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 





I approach my task to-night with a feeling of trepidation. 1 
behold before me as cultured an audience as it is possible to find 
in the United States. There will follow me a gentleman of un- 
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surpassed scholarship and ability—one of the foremost orators 
of our nation—the Rev. Peter C. Yorke. When | look upon 
him, whom we all recognize as a monarch in the realm of intel- 
lect and eloquence, I can truthfully say, “Unhappy is he who 
cometh before a king.” I deem it an honor to speak on the same 
platform with him. 

It has always been my opinion that an ordinary speaker is 
in need of supernatural aid and inspiration when he appears, as 
I do now, before a body of teachers and educators. This idea 
ripened into conviction when | walked to-night into the mighty 
presence of the assembled learning of American Catholicity, rep- 
resented by the Catholic Educational Association. The knowl- 
edge was brought home to me that I was about to address those 
who always dot their “1’s” and cross their “‘t’s’”, who never end a 
sentence with a preposition, who can parse my sentences as | 
utter them, reduce me to decimals without the slightest effort, 
and, with equal ease, find the common denominator of every 
fraction of my speech. 

Millions of dollars are spent annually by Catholics throughout 
the United States for the private education of their children. 
Why is this? Simply because in the Catholic school the child 
receives both religious and secular education. A well instructed 
Catholic knows that this child is a supernatural being, composed 
not only of brain, but also of an immortal soul; that the brain 
is merely the instrument of a power more deeply seated than its 
gray matter, a power breathed into the body by the Almighty— 
the soul,— that imperial spirit of man, the seat of the intellect. 
lle knows that a cultivated mind and a neglected heart do not 
bring forth good results either in this world or in the next, and, 
therefore, he wants a school that teaches first to seek the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, feeling assured that all other good 
must and will necessarily follow. 

The Catholic believes in giving to his children an education 
which embraces a knowledge of God as well as secular instruc- 
tion, knowing that when his sons and daughters go out of school 
life, into life’s school, they wili be furnished with the best equip- 
ment for the world’s warfare and the fulfillment of the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. 
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There is nothing un-American in this system. | do not un- 
derstand how any one can contend that it is un-American to teach 
a child about Jesus Christ; to build his character on the bedrock 
of religion; to instill in him day by day until it becomes a part 
and parcel of his being, duty to God, respect for individual rights 
and the observance of law; to develop those qualities of mind 
and heart which make for good citizenship, and at the same time, 
to give him an intellectual training equal to any other the nation 
affords,—a system of instruction which has made Catholic edu- 
cation one of the greatest safeguards of the public welfare. 

I will not content myself, however, with merely denying that 
our system of education is not un-American. | will go further, 
and say that Catholic education which stands for virtue, through 
the training of the soul, which promotes, through its enforce- 
ment of the divine law, and by the imparting of all useful knowl- 
edge, the upbuilding and development of a moral and enlightened 
citizenship, is not only not un-American, but typically, thor- 
oughly American, perfectly in accord with the spirit of our 
institutions and the teachings of our forefathers. 

The public welfare is the general good of all the people. It 
implies the enjoyment of equal rights and equal opportunities. 
It is the sharing of a prosperity not limited, or restricted, to any 
particular class of the commonwealth. It is the participation 
on the part of all in liberties and rights. It is something that is 
not confined to personal, private, or selfish matters or interests. 
It is that condition of happiness, peace and well-being which 
flows from a general respect for the rights of others, the ob- 
servance of law, and from private and civic righteousness, 
founded upon morality and enlightened by education. 

The public welfare rests upon respect for individual rights, 
the observance of law, and the private and public righteousness 
of the nation’s citizenship. 

A great deal is being said about the conservation of natural 
resources. I endorse everything that is being done in that di- 
rection, but I wish to enter a plea here for the conservation of 
the natural rights of man,—for those resources of the individual 
with which he is endowed by Almighty God. .\ nation is but a 
community of individuals. The public is not an indefinite, in- 
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tangible something. It is you, and I, and all of us. The general 
good of the nation depends upon the welfare of its individual 
members. In the last analysis, therefore, public welfare is the 
private welfare of the public. In the United States the public 
welfare is conditioned upon the private welfare of its one hun- 
dred million citizens. The individual is the beginning of all 
governments, as the family is the unit of all society. 

Back of all the glory, and greatness, and strength, and majesty 
of this nation, supporting and upholding it, is the American 
citizen, who esteems the rights of his fellowman, respects the 
laws his representatives have made, and whose conduct is regu- 
lated and sustained by righteousness in public and private life. 

The remedy for many of the wrongs of our day is to defend 
the rights of the individual, and to strengthen, protect and exalt 
the hearthstone. 

The stability of government and the welfare of the individual 
depend upon the sanctity and happiness of the home. The family 
is the unit of society, and anything which tends to destroy the 
home, not only injures the individual and deprives him of a 
sacred right, but strikes also at the root of our national being. 
I will say here that Catholic education, which teaches the sanctity 
of marriage, is a protector and defender of the home. Divorce 
goes down to the foundation, to the taproot, of this government. 
and clutches at the very heartstrings of the Republic. When | 
think of the orphans it has made, of the children it has torn 
from parents, of the parents it has separated from children, of 
the people it has driven to suicide, of the way in which it trans- 
forms the love of the wife into despair and the pride of the hus- 
band into shame, of the graves it has filled, of the hearts it has 
desolated, of the homes it has ruined and made tenantless. anc 
of all the irreparable wrongs committed in its name, I do not 
hesitate to declare, not only as a Catholic but also as a citizen, 
that divorce is high treason to this government, and is taking off 
the dignity from the fair forehead of our national life and burn- 
ing a blister there in its stead. 

Respect for the rights of individuals is a condition precedent 
to good citizenship. 
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Every man has the right to live, and the murderer who denies 
this right is the archenemy of society and government. 

Every man has the right to make a living unhampered by 
artificial and unfair restrictions, and those who deny this right, 
deprive us of the means by which we live, and knock down the 
props that support life. 

The individual has the right to the enjoyment of property hon- 
estly and legally acquired. \When thus acquired, neither president, 
nor congress, nor court, nor any other power, has the right to 
take it away from him, except by due process of law, for public 
purposes, and after just compensation has been previously paid. 
Those who deny the right of private property strike at the foun- 
dation of ambition, and would destroy the chief spur and in- 
centive to work. 

Every man has the right to equal opportunities before the law. 
Justice ought to be blind all the time. It should not open its 
eyes to the rich and influential, and close them to the poor and 
friendless. The impartial administration of law is the firmest 
bond to secure the cheerful obedience of the people and to,engage 
their affections to government. 

The individual is guaranteed by the organic law of this land 
the right to worship God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience, and he, who denies your right in this regard, attacks, 
invades and questions the similar right of every other man. 

The individual has the right to cast a free ballot and to have 
same fairly counted, and he who takes away this right is guilty 
of the greatest of thefts——grand larceny of the ballot box,—a 
crime which not only robs the individual but bankrupts the State. 
He who steals a vote will not hesitate to loot a treasury. 

The individual has many other rights, the conservation of 
which is necessary to the public welfare, and the denial of which 
militates against the general good. 





THE OBSERVANCE OF LAW 


The public welfare also rests upon observance of law. There 
can be no peace, or prosperity, or security, in any community 
in which the law is not respected. The greatest problem before 
the nation is not the revision of the tariff, or the control of 
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waterways, or the regulation of the trusts, or the improvement 
of our banking system, important as these matters are. The 
paramount issue is the enforcement of the laws and the protec- 
tion of human life. The cyclone of crime which is rushing over 
this land, is shaking our government from turret to foundation 
stone. An appalling tendency of the times is the insecurity of 
human life, and the lack of enforcement of the law by the people 
themselves. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, the cheapest thing in the United 
States is our most precious possession, human life. We are living 
under the reign of lawlessness and are governed by its juris- 
prudence. Every day a new unwritten law is adopted. [very 
day a jury acquits some man who has arrogated to himself the 
divine right of taking human life. Every day some jury interprets 
the acts of the assassin by the jurisprudence of lawlessness. 

No higher duty devolves upon the citizen than that of ex- 
ecuting the law, and yet there is no responsibility imposed upon 
us that is so lightly considered. Neither the courts nor the law 
can be- blamed entirely for this condition. There may be too 
many loopholes and technicalities in our criminal laws, but when 
all is said and done, the final responsibility rests upon our juries. 
It is true the laws relating to the drawing of our juries might be 
improved. Juries, for instance, ought to be selected, not drawn. 
The administration of justice should not depend upon a lottery, 
or chance. Our juries are dealt out to us like cards from a pack, 
and the jury deck is by no means full of trumps. Many a joker 
comes out of the list. The State should have as many chal- 
lenges as the defense. The fact that a juror reads the newspapers 
should not be a ground for his rejection. It ought to be con- 
strued in his favor. A man who does not read a newspaper is 
not a good juror. An innocent man need not fear an intelligent 
jury. 

We need men of character to serve on our juries. It happens 
every day that men who would make good jurors dodge service, 
shirk their duties, and then criticise the courts and the officers 
when a miscarriage of justice occurs. It is the duty of every 
good man to serve his State whenever he is called. There is no 
higher expression of true character than the performance of duty. 
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PRIVATE AND CIVIC RIGHTEOUSNESS 


Private and civic righteousness, founded upon morality and en- 
lightened by education, is the cornerstone of government, and 
one of the chief mainstays of the public welfare. 

Private righteousness is that character of conduct manifested 
by man in his inner, or home life, and in his relations with his 
fellows. Private character is the foundation on which civic 
righteousness is based. If it is lacking in the home and _ in the 
ordinary avocations of life, it will be absent in official stations. 
lle who is not honest and clean at his fireside, or in his occupa- 
tion, or profession, will not be upright and decent in public office. 
The real test of a man’s character is his conduct at his hearth- 
stone. That is the place where the garment of good or bad 
character is cut ai! where it is worn. The man who wears a 
broadcloth character at home, will wear the same suit abroad. 
lf the garment of his home character is ragged with the wear 
and tear of dishonesty, tattered and torn with the sins of anger 
and passion, scarred and disfigured with curses and blasphemy, 
no dress suit of assumed sanctification and sinlessness can cover 
the rotten cloth within. He will carry with him on the streets, 
in the marts of trade, to the halls of congress, aye, even to the 
temple of justice, the soul-killing perfume of sin, and this deadly 
effluvia of his home crimes, will poison the streams of justice and 
pollute the fountains of public life. 

Civic righteousness means the performance, honestly and in- 
telligently, of the duties of citizenship. Civic righteousness de- 
pends upon morality and education. 

Catholic education inculcates respect for the rights of others 
and the observance of law, through its enforcement of the idea 
of duty based upon religious sanctions. 

Catholic education promotes civic righteousness because it 
insists upon the performance of duty, duty to God, to country and 
fellowman. The man whose citizenship is based upon duty and 
conscience, and not upon fear of the law, who does right because 
it is right, stands upon a firm foundation, and has a rule of civil 


conduct which makes him brave. loyal and true to all the obliga- 


tions of life. 
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Catholic education teaches the child that he is individually and 
personally responsible to God for his conduct. The morality in- 
stilled into the heart through the Catholic system is based upon 
God. The foundation of all character is morality, and the basis 
of morality is religion. All goadness comes from the Most High. 
The Catholic child is taught that he came into this world at God's 
bidding ; that he will leave it at God’s call, and that when he 
appears before the great white throne to render an account of 
life’s stewardship, he will be judged, not by the morals of earth. 
but by the laws of God. 

Catholic education teaches the morality of Jesus of Nazareth. 
It teaches the morality of the Bible. It teaches the morality em- 
bodied in the Ten Commandments of God. Catholic education 
teaches the child that God is the Supreme Lawgiver, and that 
all rightful authority comes from God. Catholic education 
teaches the child that first, and above all else, he owes a duty to 
God to be a moral man, a truthful man, a charitable man, and, 
in the highest sense of that word, a good man. It teaches the 
child to conform all of his actions to the idea that his fellowman 
is his neighbor and brother. 

The whole principle of Catholic education is that the child is 
taught as a matter of duty to love God with his whole heart, mind, 
strength and soul, and his neighbor as himself; in a word. 
to be a lover of God and his fellowman. There can be no better 
rule of civil conduct than this. The lover of God is one who 
reverences and worships Him sincerely and who honestly en- 
deavors to obey His laws. When a man does that, good citizen- 
ship becomes easy. The Catholic child is taught, not as a theory 
of ethical culture, or platonic friendship, but as a matter of duty, 
to love his fellowman. Apply this rule to all relations of life 
and every man will become a good citizen, husband, father and 
friend. Give to others what is theirs, get from others what is 
yours, treat others as you wish them to treat you, and then there 
is no room for violence, hatred, oppression or any wrong. When 
nations adopt it as their rule and guide, disarmament will become 
a fact instead of an idle dream, as it now is, and the battle flags 
will be furled in the parliament of man. Put it in practice in 
public life and every politician will become a statesman, every 
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office-holder a patriot. It will banish political, industrial and 
economic slavery forever from the land, because it will make all 
men free. It will give a dollar's worth of good government for 
every dollar of taxes paid. It will redeem every right of man 
which is now in pawn to the forces of greed and evil. The reason 
of the far-reaching beneficence of Christ’s rule of conduct is that 
it eliminates human selfishness, which is the root of all strife and 
wrong in public and private life, and, in its stead, puts the 
justice, the generosity and the charity of God. 

A good Catholic cannot but be a good citizen, because back of 
good Catholicity are good morals, back of good morals is the 
idea of duty based upon religious sanctions, and back of reli- 
gious sanctions is Almighty God. As a rule the more faithful 
and devoted a Catholic is to his religion, the better and no- 
bler citizen he will be, and I believe, therefore, that practical 
Catholicity is good patriotism. 

Catholic education promotes the development of character. 
Man has a dual nature. He is an intelligent and moral being. 
Catholic education, while not neglecting, in the slightest degree, 
the development of the intellect, lays special stress and emphasis 
upon the training of the moral side of the child’s nature, and this 
moral training is the most important of all the factors that go to 
make up character. Character is the sum total of one’s moral 
qualities. It is virtue, truth, honor, charity, will power, moral 
strength, intellectual bravery and spiritual courage. 

The solution of most of the problems that confront us lies 
largely in the upbuilding of a citizenship in which character is 
paramount, and in the selection of men of character to make, 
execute and administer our iaws. The best qualities one can 
possess are moral character and intellectual ability, but the 
greater of these is character. Ability is the superstructure of 
civilization. Character is its foundation, and Catholic education 
lays the foundation of character deep and sure in the adamantine 
rock of religion. The attributes which fit a man for office, an‘! 
qualify the individual for the intelligent and righteous perform- 
ance of the duties of citizenship, are character and ability. Both 
of these qualities are essential. An officer will not perform his 
duty unless he is honest and brave. He cannot perform his duty 
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if he does not know how, nor do right unless he knows what is 
right. It is the duty of every voter to weigh in the scales all 
candidates for office. If the test results in a balance of good 
moral and intellectual faculties, then you have found the ideal 
officer. If the scales do not balance, it should be ascertained 
whether the discrepancy is on the moral or intellectual side, and 
if you have to choose between two men, one of whom is intel- 
lectually strong, but morally weak, and the other a man of only 
ordinary ability, but unimpeachably honest and possessed of the 
courage of character—the courage which makes honesty count— 
then select the latter. Intellectual bravery, or moral courage, is 
one of the distinguishing marks of the man of character. It very 
often requires a higher order of courage to do one’s duty in civil 
stations than it does to face an enemy on the field of battle. 
When friends beseech, policy pleads, interest beckons, or sym- 
pathy begs, the only person who can prove equal to these supreme 
tests of personal heroism, is the man of character, the moral 
Strongheart, whether he sits in the jury box, on the bench, in 
legislative assemblies or in the White House. The man who does 
his duty when these temptations assail is and must necessarily 
be a man of character, and, as such, he measures up to the highest 
ideal of patriotism, and is as much a hero as any soldier who ever 
dared death at the cannon’s mouth. 

There are to-day in the Catholic schools of the United States 
approximately 2,000,000 children, who are learning all that is 
useful in the realms of intellectual culture, but who are also being 
taught the formation of character. The sending forth into society 
of hundreds of thousands of boys and girls annually who are 
trained in the science of character, is a force for good which 
makes for the perpetuity and glory of this Republic. 


LEGISLATION ALONE CANNOT MAKE MEN GOOD 


As the State is made up of the aggregate of its citizenship, and 
is but the expression of the will and morals of the majority who 
make the laws and elect the officers to enforce them, it is apparent 
that the welfare of the State depends upon the education, the 
morality and the patriotism of that majority. The patriotism of 
the majority rests upon morality, and law alone cannot make 
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people moral. You cannot legislate morality into the citizenship. 
The morality of the citizenship, however, is the only thing that 
can make legislation effective. 

That legislation alone cannot make men good is a proposition 
that centuries of experience have taught us. From the time that 
laws were chiseled on tablets of stone to this good day, when 
the printing press seldom grows silent in the issue of law books 
by thousands, and parliaments and legislatures are in continuous 
session, man has striven to make man good by legislation. That 
legislation has failed to accomplish this high aim is best evidenced 
by the necessity—the constantly recurring necessity—of more 
legislation. The failure of lawmakers to legislate morals into 
men is confessed by the legislatures every time they meet. For 
years criminologists, uadeterred by failures in the past, have 
sought to deter men from evil and make them better by making 
penalties more severe. This effort was doomed to failure because 
it was an attempt to govern by fear; the change affected the crime 
and not the criminal. The failure of a multiplicity of laws to 
make men good has given rise to prison reform associations, and 
the foundation stone upon which such organizations are built is 
that the criminal must be led out of his old life into a new and 
better one by teaching him religion instead of law. The difficulty 
encountered by those engaged in this task is stupendous; the 
number of converts few, because when once the current of a 
man’s life is permitted to flow into the sea of crime, his reforma- 
tion is seldom permanent. When a man’s education has been 
neglected, when the evil forces have taken possession of him, his 
moral senses become weakened, his power of resistance reduced, 
and his will is easily bent. 

The fundamental reason for the failure of legislation to make 
men good is that a man has to become bad before he is made to 
feel the law; so with the work of the prison reform associations. 

But the Catholic Church, with its centuries of experience, is 
contributing daily a greater force towards the uplift and better- 
ment of man than all the legislatures that meet, by the education 
it is giving to the millions of men whom it sends into the world 
as good and useful citizens. 
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Catholic education prepares the boy for the responsibilities and 
duties of the man. In Catholic schools a boy is taught that re- 
spect for the law of God is paramount. He is taught the laws of 
God. In his youthful mind is instilled the thought that a loving 
Master has forbidden the doing of certain things and that he 
owes obedience to his Master. He learns that he who violates the 
Creator’s laws must not only suffer the pangs of conscience and 
the scorn of just men, but must one day answer to an angry God. 
He is taught respect for the rights of others when he learns how 
the Divine Teacher told His followers: “Love one another’; 
“Love your neighbor as yourself”; and that best of all laws, the 
golden rule, “Do unto others as you would have them do unto 
you,” 

When such a man becomes a citizen of this great country, 
obedience to the law of man follows as the night the day. He 
knows, instinctively, that murder is under the law, and he re- 
spects human life, because he is familiar with the command- 
ment, “Thou shalt not kill.” He need not be told that the 
human law prescribes a punishment for stealing, because he has 
already learned to respect the divine law, ‘““Thou shalt not steal.” 
It is not necessary for the lawmaker to tell him not to commit 
the offense of slander, because he already knows that, “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.’”’ And so 
through all the rules laid down by law; the divine law covers 
them all. 

Catholic education offers the most effective guarantee for the 
protection of individual rights, the observance of law, and the 
conservation of the public welfare, because it aims to produce 
citizens who will be loyal and law-abiding as a matter of duty to 
God and fellowman; because it teaches and demands, through 
religious sanctions, respect for the rights of others; because it 
recognizes the lawful authorities of the State as the representa- 
tives of divine authority, inculcates obedience to the law through 
its enforcement of the idea of man’s personal responsibility to 
the Supreme Being; because it confers upon its graduates, in 
effect, the degree of Doctor of Character, sets upon their souls 
the ineffaceable seal of the Most High, and lays upon their shoul- 
ders the sword of God’s imperishable knighthood, 
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| am as certain that there is nothing in Catholic education 
which militates against the interests of my country as I am that 
there is nothing in the Constitution of the United States or the 
Declaration of Independence which is contrary to the public wel- 
fare. 

No man can honestly question the patriotism of Catholics in 
the past. They have poured out the life’s blood of their hearts 
on every battlefield. J am supremely grateful to God that you, 
and I, and all of us are citizens of the same peerless, invincible 
and inseparable union of States. This is a united country and all 
the powers of the world cannot divide it. The flag that waves 
over the land belongs to us in common ownership with all the 
people of this country. I rejoice that prejudices of section and 
creed are rapidly passing, and that we are beginning to march 
down the paths of nations, hand in hand and heart to ‘heart, as 
in the old days when Washington led the way. If the battle cry 
were sounded and the bugle called the nation to war, the Cath- 
olics of this country would rally around the standard of the 
Stars and Stripes, follow it to the utmost parts of the land and 
sea, and pour out for it the last full measure of their devotion, 
as cheerfully and bravely as any patriot in the land. In the love 
of our common country there are no distinctions of section or 
creed. There is no North, no South, no East, no West, in 
patriotism, as also there are no distinctions between us when the 
Hag of our country is threatened. We are one people, with the 
same hopes, interests and aspirations, one country and one flag 
to be cherished by all our hearts and sustained by all our hands. 

The days of A. P. A. ism and Catholic disfranchisement are 
past, and can never be revived. The period is coming when 
prejudice against our religion will likewise be swept aside as 
unworthy of the genius and institutions of this Republic; and, 
while that day may still be distant, a time will come, as surely 
as the sun shines and the heavens endure, when bigotry will be 
banished by ballots; when this country will have a new bitth of 
freedom and declare its independence of unworthy prejudice, and 
when by the grace of God and the free will of an untrammelled 
people, a Catholic will be elected President of the United States. 
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Such an event would signalize the emancipation of the American 
people from religious prejudice and mark an epoch in our history. 

Catholic education inculcates and upholds an ideal of citizen- 
ship which is patriotic to the core,—an ideal which comprehends 
in its vast sweep all the relations of man to his God, to his fellow- 
man and his government. 


Nothing good was ever accomplished in this world except in 
the pursuit of a worthy ideal. Back of every great discovery in 
the realms of science, there is some inventor’s vision. Behind 
every cathedral, or palace, that rears its spire, or dome, toward 
heaven, there is some architect’s dream. Behind every step of 
human progress and human liberty, there is some statesman’s, 
some patriot’s ideal. This superb government of ours, “heir of 
all the ages, in the foremost files of time,” was built upon the 
fabric of liberty’s dream in the minds and hearts of our Revo- 
lutionary ancestors. That ideal of freedom glorified our fathers’ 
blood and sanctified our mothers’ tears. From the divine vision 
there has arisen the magnificent temple of American citizenship,— 
a temple worthy of the ideal, an ideal sacred enough to be shrined 
in any temple—an ideal towards which the nations of the earth 
are moving with resistless and certain tread.—-an ideal which has 
regenerated, rejuvenated and redeemed the world, and which all 
humanity will sooner or later adopt in God’s appointed time. 





THE WORLD’S DESIRE 





REVEREND PETER C. YORKE, D. D., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





The Convention which we bring to a close this evening has 
two aspects—one private, the other public. The National Cath- 
olic Educational Association is a purely voluntary society, and, 
therefore, has no right to speak formally in the name of the 
Catholic Church. But when we consider the quality of its mem- 
bership, and the dignity of the auspices under which it has met 
here this year, as well as elsewhere in other years, we cannot 
look upon its deliberations and conclusions as those of a mere 
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private body. We do not say too much when we call it an 
authentic index of the Catholic mind in America, and when 
we claim that it has not only useful counsel for those who are 
of the household of the faith, but also a serious message for 
those who are not of the fold. 

During the past four days the managers and teachers of the 
Catholic schools have been discussing the technical details of 
their profession, exchanging ideas and comparing experiences. 
They have been criticizing the old methods of instruction and 
examining the new. They have been seeking to eliminate waste 
in the classroom and to increase efficiency. They have been 
striving to broaden the scope of their teaching without sacri- 
ficing its thoroughness. Above all, they have been taking coun- 
sel to maintain the old American tradition of academic liberty 
and to encourage and hearten one another in the pursuit of their 
sublime though arduous vocation of instructing many unto jus- 
tice and of raising up a generation that will know how to fulfill 
with equal generosity the parallel duties of loving God and 
serving the commonwealth. 

All those details, however, while they are of the highest im- 
portance to the professional mind, hardly interest the Catholic 
laity or the public at large. Hence it has been the custom in all 
the conventions of this body to hold an open meeting at which 
may be discussed the general trend of Catholic education and its 
significance to this Republic. Such is the object of this gather- 
ing; and while I feel honored by the task that has been laid upon 
me, it is with much diffidence I address myself to it, both be- 
cause of the importance of the subject and the character of the 
audience. For we have a message—a veritable message of life 
and death—not only for the members of the Catholic com- 
munity but for every citizen of the United States. 

But you may ask, What message can this Convention have 
that it may claim so wide a hearing? What message can these 
humble and retiring men and women have for a world so self- 
sufficient and so noisy? Even in this great Catholic city their 
coming and going scarcely cause a ripple on the full tide of 
public life. The convention of a third or even of a fourth po- 
litical party would attract infinitely more attention, and the 
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newspapers, with all the good will m the world, find it difficult 
to cull from its proceedings sufficient matter for the space they 
so generously allot to it. The people of the city notice only a 
few strangers of clerical aspect upon their streets, or with mild 
curiosity speculate on the unaccustomed religious uniforms of 
the Sisters who hurry silently from their convents to the meet- 
ing place. What message can these have for the great world 
that thunders heedless past their academic walls? 

Yet here we have in these last days another example of the 
foolishness of preaching that marked the first days of the 
Church. The Kingdom of God cometh not with observation. 
The apostles were sent into a world not less noisy, not less 
self-sufficient. That world swept over the apostles and appar- 
ently obliterated them; but that world is gone, with all its works 
and pomps, and the apostles still remain. The winds were 
strong and the wave ran high on the sea of Galilee what time 
the fishermen’s boat carried Christ to the country of the 
Gadarenes, and the wise men of Capharnaum may have specu- 
lated concerning the sudden calm that fell upon the waters; 
but only the apostles knew whose word had stilled the storm. 
and they alone marvelled saying, “\What manner of Man is this 
that the winds and the sea obey him?” 

So we come to you not as the representatives of great ma- 
jorities or as the spokesmen of popular opinion, but as sent by 
Him to whom all authority is given in heaven and on earth. 
We come to you not with the ostentatious apparatus of material 
resources, but with the faith that moves mountains and the de- 
votion that cannot be purchased by the treasuries of kings. 
This Convention represents the most efficacious mechanism de- 
signed by the Church to meet modern conditions in carrying out 
the ancient commission to make disciples of all nations. And 
as of old time that same Church drew the wisest men of the 
Roman civilization to sit as learners at her feet, and tamed the 
fierce pride of the Northern barbarians to the service of the 
Cross, so we face the civilization of to-day, with all its pride 
and cold carelessness of God, confident that the arm of the Lord 
is not shortened and that He is able even of these stones to 
raise up children unto Abraham. 


« 
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Consider what a world it is to which we speak. The apostles 
came to heal the corruption of paganism; we are sent to heal 
the corruption of Christianity itself—if the salt lose its savor 
wherewith shall it be salted? The civilizations of Rome and 
Greece knew not the true God, though they hungered after 
Him; our civilization is disgusted with the supernatural, and 
having been cradled in the gospel and fostered in the Church, 
would in its old age curse God and die. The apostles planted 
in a virgin soil, that needed only the pruning knife; we labor 
with a land that hath drunk the rain that cometh oft upon it and 
beareth only thorns and thistles and is therefore rejected and 
nigh unto a curse, whose end is to be burned. They dealt with 
the youth of the world and the fine high temper that recognized 
the sincerity of sacrifice and could receive the apostles’ chal- 
lenge, “If Christ be not risen again then are we the most mis- 
erable of men;’”’ we deal with the frozen and cynical heart of 
a disillusioned humanity that sneers at unselfishness and weighs 
the highest and holiest achievements in the huckster’s scale. 

Yet with all its cold cynicism it is a world of fierce unrest. 
The subsidized prophets of Carnegie in vain cry “peace, peace,” 
and there is no peace. From end to end Europe is filled with 
armed camps, and every camp is pitched on ground honey- 
combed with the red fires of revolution. The long sleeping 
millions of Asia are stirring as a giant in uneasy slumber, and 
what their awakening may portend no man can foresee. In our 
own country, what is the chief characteristic of public and 
private life? Here are no standing armies; here are no hostile 
frontiers; the far rumors of wars are spent and die on our 
peaceful seas. Our cities are swept by no decimating plagues, 
no famine stalks our fields, our barns are bursting with 
abundance. In some of our great centers of population there is 
congestion, with consequent poverty and suffering; but it is a 
transplantation of Old World conditions, that rapidly wither and 
disappear before American enterprise and opportunity. Work 
is plentiful for those who want to work. Wages are good. and 
if they are not better it is because the workingmen will not use 
their privilege of organization, or use it badly. The cost of 
living, it is true, is high, but so is the American standard of 
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living—the highest average in the world. Here are no robbei 
dynasties, no vampire aristocracies ; the evils of our politics ar 
surface deep like the evils proper to a healthy democracy ; ever) 
man is equal before the law, and more and more the extension 
of the suffrage is associating every individual of age with the 
work of the government. 

Yet, even here in America, I ask again, What is the chief 
characteristic of the age? With singular unanimity all men 
skilled in reading the signs of the times answer, “Unrest.” 
Every newspaper has its theory of discontent. [Every street 
corner is vocal with remedies. Like a man sickening to a serious 
illness, the popular mind is feverish and uneasy. Doubt and 
suspicion impregnate the atmosphere; sudden gusts of passion 
and resentment sweep over the mob. This vague unrest has 
already split one great political party in twain, and will infallibly 
dismember the other. Not in politics alone does this formless 
doubt operate. Like the foolish seekers after buried treasure 
men are digging and prying at the very foundation stones of 
the State—careless of the inevitable ruin. In economics they 
throng after every Pied Piper that lures them with childish 
dreams of cure-alls for poverty and the patent revamping of 
the unfit. Divorce has shattered the family, and between free 
love and eugenics there would not be left of the breaking a 
shard wherein a little fire might be carried from the hearth or 
a little water be drawn from the cistern. ; 

Yet concomitantly with all this uncertainty and uneasiness 
there is a vociferous insistence that we have in ourselves every- 
thing that is needed to regulate or cure our swift recurring 
evils and to confirm upon us prosperity and peace. When a 
man is sure of his ground and knows the extent of his resources, 
he can afford to move confidently to his end and despise in 
silence those that would hamper or prevent him. But when a 
man is not sure of his ground and is doubtful of his resources 
he will naturally grow ‘angry at opposition and will resort to 
brag and bluster in order to conceal the inadequacy of his equip- 
ment. So our age, feeling deep down in its soul its utter im- 
potence to cope alone with the problems that press upon it. 
keeps up its caurag> ith loud words and vainglorious boasts, 
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It is impossible to read a page of our popular literature without 
meeting ever recurring sneers at the past and brilliant prog- 
nostications of the future. The world is in travail and the 
! supreme time-birth is at hand. No longer shall nature blunder 
and blind chance preside at this new Nativity, but Science shall 
assist as midwife and foster-mother, and behold!—the Super- 
man! Gone are the last traces of our brute ancestry! Surgery 
has eliminated sensuality, and legislation has suppressed lust. 
Suggestion has destroyed sloth, environment has eradicated glut- 
tony, and abundance has torn up covetousness by the root. Per- 
fect health has made anger impossible, and there is no room for 
envy where all are kings. The mock virtue of Christianity 
known as humility is driven out by a godlike pride, and man 
has completed the conquest of the world by assuming the mas- 
tery of his own destiny and enforcing the absolute supremacy 
of his own will. 





Desperate as was the condition of the world to which the 
apostles were sent, a long and varied experience had delivered 
it from this monstrous delusion. Ovid had summed up the 
history not only of individuals but of nations in the cynical 
verse: 

Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor. 


Men had seen how human idealism had again and again taken 
up arms against human nature, and how human nature had 
always come out victorious. The stern asceticism of Sparta had 
failed as miserably as the beauty and laughter of Athens. Phi- 
losophy had assumed the management of men’s lives, and a few 
years had made sophist a byword. The simple fare and manly 
sports of young Persia had degenerated into a luxury notorious 
even in the records of Asiatic effeminacy. The domestic and 
civic virtues of the Romans wilted under the sun of prosperity, 
and in the height of empire the satirist could declare that every 
cesspool of humanity emptied itself into the Tiber. 

So we, if we will only clear our eyes of the moonstruck 
theories known as popular science, and look beyond the limits 
of our narrow experience, we, too, will find that with all our 
progress in knowledge and invention, and with all our mastery 
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of physical forces, we have not altered an atom in our frame, 
and man is still man. The wires of telegraph and telephone 
tingle to the old tales of human joy, or sag beneath the old 
burden of human sorrow. The ships and trains that fly like 
gleaming shuttles to and fro over land and sea are weaving 
the ancient pattern of human hopes and human disappoint- 
ments. As in the day of Noah men were eating and drinking 
and marrying and giving in marriage, and as in the days of Lot 
they ate and they drank and they bought and they sold, they 
planted and they builded—so is it in our day. A woman still 
hath sorrow because she is in labor, but her sorrow is forgotten 
for joy that a man child is born into the world. The untraveled 
eyes still look wistfully on the green hills that are far away. 
and the untaught heart still hungers for the bitter sweet of 
love’s young dream. Men still go high-spirited into the battle 
of life though the many fall by the wayside and only the few 
bear the guerdon away. Wilfulness and sin still stalk hand in 
hand boldly through the world; obedience and peace still seek 
the silent spaces and haunt the hidden paths. Aye, with all our 
far-trumpeted discoveries, all our serums and antitoxins and 
prophylactics, the rider on the pale horse still traverses the 
earth and the twang of his bow never ceases. Morning by 
morning the frequent processions issue from our gates, and 
though man’s last home is narrow and the tombs are crowded 
close, the cemeteries are ever stretching out their lean arms and 
the cities of the dead constrict and incommode the cities of the 
living. What sentiment that ever stirred the human heart is 
alien to our hearts to-day? What burden, what responsibility 
that ever lay on the children of Adam from the beginning i- 
absent from our shoulders now? What: catastrophe ‘of the 
human tragedy is strange to our times? 


“For men must work and women must weep, 
And there’s little to earn and many to keep; 
Though the harbor bar be moaning.” 


These things are none the less true that here in America we 
do not give ourselves time to appreciate them. We are so busy 
boasting and boosting, advertising ourselves and all that be- 
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longs to us, that we forget that only one thing is necessary. 
But in spite of all our forgetfulness it will not be denied. 
Hluman nature will always assert itself, and there is nothing 
more human than our helplessness before the stern realities of 
life and the longing that will not down for something beyond 
the day and the evils thereof. 


“The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow; 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow.” 


The Greek poets fabled how Jove’s eagle ever fed on the 
heart of the Titan that first raised man above the level of the 
beast. In that they symbolized the truth that the essential dif- 
ference between man and beast lies in that divine discontent 
which postulates an immortal soul. The eye is not filled with 
seeing, neither is the ear filled with hearing. 

Consider the commonplaces of life—those truisms that we 
despise because they are so familiar—and let us learn from 
them the lesson the fool will not see because his eyes are on the 
ends of the earth. Behold how eagerly men strive to satisfy 
their sensual appetites. No labor is too heavy, no vigil too long. 
Yet, when they have attained their hearts’ desire, satiety robs 
them of pleasure and the dead sea fruit turns their soul to 
bitternéss. 

Even in the search for knowledge, the most spiritual of 
human quests, the same law reigns. The young and the un- 
experienced may boast of the finality of science, but years and 
study reveal to us the vast uncharted sea on which we are but 
a speck and the dim, receding horizon that ever mocks our pur- 
suit. “I gave my heart,” says Solomon, “to know prudence, 
and learning, and errors, and folly, and I have perceived that 
in these also is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

Observe the close of the two careers Americans choose in 
preference to all others, the pursuit of power and the pursuit 
of wealth. See how doggedly the devotee of ambition faces 
the steep ascent, and how in that gruelling climb everything that 
might hamper him is cast away—family, friends, health, prin- 
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ciple, self-respect—aye, even God. Yet, when the lonely emi- 
nence is attained, and he stands ever on the alert while his 
enemies whisper and plot his ruin, how often do his thoughts 
turn to the lowly station from which he rose and he envies the 
peace and contentment of the hermit’s cell: 


L’ambition déplait quand elle est assouvie, 

D’une contraire ardeur son ardeur est suivie; 

Et comme notre esprit, jusqu’ au dernier soupir, 
Toujours vers quelque objet pousse quelque désir, 
ll se raméne en soi, n’ayant plus ot se prendre, 

Et, monté sur le faite, il aspire a4 descendre. 


Is there any need in these days to enlarge on the sordid cares, 
the coarse brutality, the cynical injustice, the cold indifference 
to human sorrow, the reckless waste of human lives which mark 
the accumulation of millions’ Is there any need to expatiate 
on the crude luxury and the vulgar ostentation that accompany 
the spending of those millions or to heighten the colors of the 
swift succeeding pictures of wrecked homes and squalid divorce 
courts, of the criminal’s dock and the doubtful mercy of the 
insane asylum? Grant these are aberrations of the few, yet the 
hour must arrive for all, perhaps at the very moment the race 
is swiftest and the prize most tempting, when the doctors stand 
helpless round the bed of the rich man, on whom all remedies. 
and medicines, and skill have been exhausted, for the sentence 
that lies equal on millionaire and pauper has gone forth, and 
dying he must surely die. 

What is true of the individual is true of the community. The 
nations also weary of the accomplished fact and forever hunger 
after some good they know not. In proof thereof we have no 
need to search the history of far-off ages. It is not necessary 
that we should sit with Marius weeping over the ruins of 
Carthage or sigh with Alexander for other worlds to conquer. 
We can find the evidence in our own times and in our own 
country. The nineteenth century was emphatically the century 
of great popular ideals. The dreams that once had been ‘the 
perquisites of poets alone and the theories that once belonged 
exclusively to philosophers had been scattered broadcast through 
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the world by the French Revolution. Yo this day we see them 
leavening lands the most distant and working amongst people 
the most diverse. But during the nineteenth century it was 
among the European races that their activity was most mani- 
fest. Every nation was seeing visions and dreaming dreams. 
The ideals of political independence, national unity, popular 
government, military glory, commercial supremacy, universal 
‘education, were in varying degrees but in every country, set 
before the masses as the sure means for securing for all pros- 
perity, content and happiness. The nations gave credit to their 
prophets, and spared nothing sacred or profane in the attempt 
to make the prophecies come true. Yet at the beginning of the 
twentieth century the last condition of Europe is worse than the 
first. Every step in advance has brought new and more difficult 
problems into view. Every hoary old abuse cut down has made 
place for a crop of young and sturdy ills. The new thought 
scorns the idea of Fatherland and claims that nothing less than 
the whole race forms a fit object for the love and devotion of 
humanity. The modern idealist curses the great armies that 
military glory demands and the ever-growing navies made neces- 
sary by the struggle for commercial supremacy. Too often 
have political independence and national unity piled up a load 
of taxation that has crushed out industry and driven millions 
from their ancestral homes. Republics have become the mock 
of their own citizens and the moral and intellectual uplift pro- 
duced by universal education may be judged by the banality of 
popular literature and the almost universal degradation of the 
periodical press. 

Is there a country in the world so favored by nature as our 
own? God has fed us with the fat of wheat and nourished us 
with honey from the rock, yet since the days the Israelites grew 
weary of the bread from heaven and loathed the meat the Lord 
had sent them, never was there a people so full of disillusion and 
discontent as the American people to-day. For nearly a century 
and a half we have pursued liberty with an ardor seldom dis- 
played among men and with opportunities given to few nations. 
We have advocated device after device and made enactment 
after enactment; we have impressed the services of our wisest; 
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we have not spared the blood of our bravest, and yet the cry 
rises to-day more insistent than ever that popular sovereignty 
amongst us is but a sham, that the people’s franchises are being 
filched from under their very eyes, and that every department 
of the government is prostituted to the emolument of the few. 

Not in any age of which we have a record has mankind 
gained so great a mastery over the powers of nature or obtained 
such an insight into the secrets of the physical universe. To-day 
the common man has at his use means of locomotion and com- 
munication that no Caesar could command. ‘The laborer sees 
on his table delicacies that even a few years ago princes coula 
not afford, and he has in his home conveniences that olden kings 
might envy. His children are clad as well as the children of 
the rich in ancient times, and they receive opportunities of 
education and culture that within our own memory were the 
exclusive privileges of the great families of the land. Yet the 
very means that have made these things possible—the great 
corporations and the trusts—give rise to the most dangerous 
problems that confront the economic and political worlds, and 
labor finds in its very luxuries additional causes for discontent. 

In our day the old romantic quests have come to an end. We 
have discovered the Fountain of Youth in a pestilential marsh 
and the Golden Cities in the tawny desert cliffs. The secret of 
the Poles has at last been yielded up, and we found it to be no 
secret—only the drifting ice floe of the North and the storm- 
scourged mountain shoulders of the farthest South. The tales 
of the ancient mythology have been made real, and men have 
emulated Daedalus in his flight only to meet the apparently 
inevitable Icarian disaster. The further science has advanced 
into the temple of nature, the thicker has grown the darkness 
and the more unyielding the adamantine doors that guard her 
holy of holies. 

It is the old, old story for the individual and the race; we are 
tormented by our longings and scourged by our fulfilled desires. 
So must it be, for after all there is nothing in the race that is 
not in the individual. And as the real cause of the discontent 
in the individual is that he is but a stranger and a pilgrim here 
below, so the real cause of the discontent in the race is that 
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here it has no abiding place. As St. Augustine, beginning the 
story of his long search for truth, writes at the head of his 
Confessions, “Thou, O Lord, hast made us for Thyself, and 
our hearts shall find no rest until they rest in Thee,” so we can 
justly inscribe the same words on the scroll of human history: 
“Thou, O God, in the beginning didst make the nations for 
Thyself, and they shall never know content until they acknowl- 
edge Thee the world’s desire and Jesus Christ, Thy Son, who is 
the expectation of the nations.” 

This then, let us acknowledge it, is the secret of human dis- 
content. This is the main source of our unrest in America to- 
day. Let no man deceive you by saying that the people are 
uneasy because agitators are tampering with the constitution 
or because politicians are disturbing the laws of economics. 
These things are merely symptoms, not causes. The truth is, 
the agitators are abroad in the land and the politicians are 
casting about for new policies because both they and the people 
are uneasy and they know not the reason why. Let publicists 
say what they will of a newly awakened civil consciousness, 
and prate what they please about broadening concepts of social 
service, or mouth unctuously of dynamic policies that make for 
progress—these are but catch-words and campaign cries usually 
empty of sense and always devoid of sincerity. The great 
primal cause remains: America has banished God from public 
life. On occasion it is true we pay Him lip service, but the 
heart of the political world, the heart of the economic world, the 
heart of the social world—aye, the heart of the whole people 
is far from Him. There has been no rancor in our motives for 
getting rid of Him. There has been no coarseness in our 
methods of banishing Him. In our churches we allow the 
widest latitude of opinion as to the proper manner of serving 
Him. Outside of the Church we gently but firmly refuse Him 
and His Word the slightest influence on our public program. 

Such an attitude of mind is so “un-American,” as they say, 
so opposed to our history and traditions, that at first hearing 
we are liable to grow indignant at the charge and to resent it 
as a calumny. After all, there never was a land in whose 
making religion played so great a part as this. It was the magic 
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of the Crusades that tempted Columbus to seek the new route 
to the Indies, and the continent he discovered was named not 
unfittingly the Land of the Holy Cross. The great highway 
from the Atlantic into the heart of this country was opened by 
the missionaries and voyageurs, who, sailing up the St. Law- 
rence and through the Great Lakes, wrote a new and not the 
least worthy chapter of the Gesta Dei per Francos. It was the 
same intrepid soldiers of religion who, traversing forest and 
prairie, happened at last on the Father of Waters, and, descend- 
ing its long course, marked the majestic crescent whereon was 
to rise this Gateway of the South that faces the isles of spice 
and palm and waits for the greater things to be when the dream 
of Columbus is realized and the Indies of the East and the 
Indies of the West will find here their common meeting point. 

When the swarming of the inhabitants of the British Isles 
and the maritime countries of Northern Europe sent out Puritan 
and Cavalier, Independent and Quaker, French Huguenot, Dutch 
Calvinist and Swedish Lutheran to our Atlantic seaboard, they, 
too, came in the name of religion, and in order that the old 
Church might not be absent it was the Catholics of Maryland 
who kindled the friendly beacon of religious toleration that 
lighted the feet of the fathers of this Republic to that generous 
and humane liberty that has always been America’s proudest 
boast. 

The last great expedition inspired by Spanish enterprise— 


“the dying glow of Spanish glory, 
The sunset dream and last,” 


marched also under the banner of the Cross. From the end of 
Lower California to the Bay of San Francisco the Missions, 
like the towers of a long rampart, faced the Pacific, and under 
their protection a new Christian civilization was developed .in 
peace. It is true that the circumstances were not propitious 
for its continuance, but the names of saint and angel on river, 
and town, and hill, still bear testimony to the spirit that laid the 
foundations of California, and in spite of material temptations 
and the forgetfulness of prosperity still claims that imperial 
commonwealth for its own. 
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Aithough the semi-pagan ideas of revolutionary France had 
an undoubted hold on many of the men that framed our Consti- 
tution, the sober common sense of the majority and the strong 
religious feeling of the people at large neutralized their dan- 
gerous tendencies and gave their enactments an interpretation 
more in accordance with Christian principles. The States fol- 
lowed the lead of the Federal Government in prohibiting an 
“Establishment of Religion,” but the people none the less gen- 
erously supported the churches, set up religious schools and 
founded. colleges that they might have the services of a well- 
learned ministry. This was the work not of one denomination 
or two, but of every denomination, and it was a magnificent 
testimony to the inherent religiousness of the American people 
that in the fierce struggle with nature, in the appalling task of 
subduing a continent, amid besetting temptations to laxity and 
forgetfulness, in all their wanderings, they carried with them 
their fathers’ God and in every new village and in every new 
city built them their tabernacles, in order that they might adore 
in the place in which they believed His feet had stood. 

Yet even within our own experience a wonderful change has 
come over the spirit of the American people. For that change 
it is not my intention to apportion praise or blame—I simply 
state the facts. Everybody acknowledges that the old American 
sense of religion is practically gone. The decay, of course, has 
not progressed with equal pace in all sections of the country. 
Here in the South, with your more conservative temper, much 
of the ancient spirit remains, but everywhere the same effects 
are visible. A universal cause is at work, and it is only a ques- 
tion of time when universal results will be attained. 

The change to which I refer has worked out in two ways— 
first, in an actual disappearance of Christianity, and, secondly, 
in an altered conception of what Christianity really means. The 
single cause that accounts for these results is the lack of re- 
ligious teaching. 

Where Christianity has been handed down for generations 
from father to son, it becomes easy to ignore the fact that it 
is essentially a taught religion. The commission given the 
apostles was that they should go into the whole world and 
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teach all nations. Faith, which is the foundation of all righteous 
ness, is a virtue, not of the will, but of the intellect, and St. 
Paul asks: “How can men believe unless they hear, and how 
can they hear without a preacher?” 

Hence, unless the Christian religion is taught in some way, it 
degenerates and finally disappears. Of course we know that 
teaching or preaching can be effected in more ways than one, 
and that the Christian teachers or preachers must accommo- 
date themselves to the times and the people. The ancient 
Roman world had one method, the Middle Age another, and 
our day a third. This modern system of teaching makes almost 
exclusive use of the organization known as the school, college 
or university. Those bodies have existed, it is true, in every 
generation, but they have now, and especially in America, re- 
ceived such an extension as practically to monopolize all 
teaching. 

-But, as a matter of fact, and here again I am not apportioning 
praise or blame, but merely calling attention to what you all 
know to be true, for three-quarters of a century the teaching of 
religion has been barred from the schools. It is not necessary 
now to inquire why it was barred; all we need do is to bear in 
mind the fact. The subject of religion was left entirely outside 
of the great modern machinery of teaching and relegated to the 
family or the Church. Now, when we find any one agency for 
obtaining a particular end ousting all other agencies for the 
same purpose, we naturally conclude that it possesses a special 
fitness for the circumstances in which it works. When we see, 
therefore, the school vindicating for itself a practical monopoly 
of education in our day, as against the older means of the family 
or the Church, we comé to the conclusion that modern condi- 
tions are such as to render the work of family or Church 
ineffcacious when compared to the work of the school. How 
true this conclusion is your daily experience will show. The 
members of the modern American family are so occupied with 
toil that there is little opportunity and less energy left for in- 
struction. The father comes home worn out with the strenuous 
labor of head or hand. The mother herself must also seek 
employment abroad or else she is burdened with that work 
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which is never done, the duties of her household. The children 
as they grow up are quickly conscripted to the bread mill, so 
that if the little ones are to be taught any subject, religious or 
secular, they must be taught it by some agency other than the 
family. 

The Church, too, is as handicapped as the home. Owing to 
modern industrial conditions, her formal teaching work is con- 
fined now to one day in the week and to a short period during 
that day. The necessity of recreation and the allurements of 
pleasure have emptied the Protestant pews and have concen- 
trated the Catholic attendance on the early Masses. An enor- 
mous amount of thought and money has been expended, 
especially among Protestants, on the organization and upkeep 
of the Sunday school, and there may be places where good 
results have been obtained, but as far as the ordinary teacher 
in the ordinary Sunday school is concerned, what results can 
he expect out of forty-five minutes of disorder? 

Hence it has come to pass that among the Protestant denomi- 
nations the teaching of religion in an effective manner has 
ceased. Year by year the momentum of traditional Christianity 
has been steadily slackening. According to all accounts, the 
country districts are reverting to paganism, and in the cities 
vast multitudes are out of touch with any form of religious 
worship or belief. 

The changed conception of religion, which is now almost 
universal among those who are affiliated with the Protestant 
denomination, arises also from the fact that Christianity has 
ceased to be regarded as a religion that is to be taught. Christ 
came upon earth to bear witness to the truth. He commis- 
sioned His apostles to carry that truth to the end of the earth. 
He established His Church to preserve that truth to the con- 
summation of the ages. If truth is to be taught, it must be 
formulated; if it is to be kept free from error, it must be de- 
fined. Truth authoritatively formulated and defined we call 
dogma, and dogma therefore is, as it were, the steel framework 
of Christianity. 

In the sixteenth century, when the Protestants rejected the 
authority of the Pope, they did not reject the idea of dogma. 
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They simply asserted their own right to formulate and teach 
the truth as they saw it, and they were in their way far more 
dogmatic than the Holy Sce. The origin of the various sects is 
to be found in this fact. The differences between them were 
in the main differences in dogma or in what they believed to 
be the teaching of Holy Writ. 

The lack of religious teaching, however, has confused in the 
minds of Protestants the idea of dogma. Judging by their own 
experience, they take it to be individual opinion unduly stressed. 
Remembering the sects, the divisions, the hatreds aroused by 
it, they consider it an evil well rid of. They do not' realize that 
what they know is dogma run riot, not dogma regulated by 
competent authority. Moreover, they are deeply sensible of 
the scandals of disunion, and knowing that now in the bank 
ruptcy of religious education it is not religious ideas that are 
keeping the people divided, they are anxious to throw all their 
creeds in the lumber room and seek for some ethical program 
in which all can unite. 

The program has two main divisions. The first is the legiti- 
mate result of the old Puritan passion for regulation, and con- 
sists in the pursuit of the deadly cigarette, the war against the 
demon rum, the eradication of immorality by acts of Congress 
and the spread of devotion to that curious combination of grape 
juice and French dinners which is liable to destroy more di- 
gestions than all the Bourbon that ever came out of Kentucky. 

The second division is more modern, and apparently promises 
larger returns. It finds the church existing as an organization 
with its business gone. It would give it new work to do. The 
church should take charge of the culture of the people and of 
the fields. There is settlkement work to be carried on in the 
slums of the city; there is scientific farming to be taught in 
the country. The schools should be made more efficient, recre- 
ation centers should be provided and supervised, public life 
should be disinfected and politicians should march to office only 
to the tune of “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” The peculiar cant 
that characterized the so-called Progressive outbreak last year 
had its origin in these modernist conceptions of the church and 
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the church’s duty. It is the new patch that rends the old 
garment, the new wine seething in the old and torn skins. 

Such, without exaggeration, is the condition of the majority 
of the people of this country to-day. They are not opposed to 
religion; they simply know nothing about it. Except on social 
occasions, they never see the inside of a church, and while they 
call themselves Christians, and are generous toward Christian 
enterprises, they have cut themselves off completely from the 
Christian fellowship that common worship involves. If they 
conceive an intellectual curiosity about religion, it is almost 
impossible to gratify it from the materials at hand. They do 
not take kindly to the old-time theological warfare and the 
thought of the modern clergy is too misty to satisfy men who, 
in the ordinary custom of life, are accustomed to think clearly 
and to formulate their conclusions with almost mathematical 
exactitude. Of course the old Church never enters into their 
minds, because they think it is like Protestantism, only more 
so. When they are seized with that uneasiness of spirit which 
is God’s voice speaking to the natural heart, either they mis- 
interpret it and seek relief in every quarter except the right 
quarter, or, if they do go to the churches, .hey find little relief 
in preachers that preach only themselves or in creeds that have 
substituted a sentimental and hazy humanitarianism in the place 
of God. 

It is evident at once that this state of affairs constitutes a 
most serious danger to the Republic. A vast multitude, uneasy 
and expectant, is waiting for leaders. The conditions strangely 
resemble those described by our Lord as characteristic of the 
last days when the troubled nations shall look for the false 
Christs and false prophets and the rumors shall run among them 
of mighty signs and wonders wrought in the deserts or in the 
secret chambers of the house. Whence shall their leaders come 
and what shall be their message? In a country of universal 
education and in a scientific age we naturally expect them to be 
educated men bringing the latest remedies of science to the 
solution of our problems and the settlement of our discontent. 

But here precisely it is that the danger is imminent. The 
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suppression of religious instruction was begun in the common 
schools, but has now spread to the colleges and the universities. 
As I have said, these institutions of the higher learning were 
originally denominational seminaries for the education of the 
ministry. For a long time they kept their religious character, 
taught a definite religious creed, and maintained their own 
religious worship. But the time-spirit has been too strong for 
them. Great wealth soon made the universities, as they say, 
non-sectarian. The colleges, aping the universities, immedi- 
ately fell into line. Such a development, indeed, was natural, 
and, though the intentions of the founders were not respected, 
there was nothing mean or dishonorable in the motives for the 
change; but since the day Judas sold his Master for thirty pieces 
of silver there has been no more disgraceful exhibition of un- 
principled greed than the action of those denominational colleges 
that have banished the faith of their fathers from the curriculum 
in order to share in the bloodstained money of Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Now, the banishment of religion from the high school and 
college automatically insures that the educated classes—the men 
of light and leading in the country—shall not be Christians. 
Even when he comes from a God-fearing family, the youth is 
handicapped as regards his faith the moment he enters such 
institutions of the higher learning. He goes in with a boy’s 
equipment in religion and proceeds to acquire a man’s equip- 
ment in secular and too often agnostic science. What chance 
has his immature Christianity under such conditions? Here 
and there the churches try to supplement the earlier training 
by special institutions adapted to the student’s needs; but the 
process is at work in every high school, and in all places it is so 
intimately the result of a lop-sided culture that even the most 
enthusiastic of those who would combat it feel that they are as 
men beating the air. 

Hence it is that an increasing number of educated men are 
assuming the attitude of frank materialism. But even a ma- 
terialist must believe in something. The things to be hoped for 
and the things unseen demand their tribute also from an empty 
heart. If men will not have a religion they must have a super- 
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stition, and that is the real reason why the superstition of so- 
cialism has taken such a hold on our college men and women, 
that is the real reason why so many newspapers are simply 
pulpits for the preaching of socialistic doctrines, and that is the 
real reason why those who wish to be considered in the front 
rank of progress advocate so many socialistic measures. 

Of course, when I say socialism I do not mean the socialism 
of the soap-box orator or of the street corner fanatic. Those 
unfortunates have no idea of what socialism really is. They 
have only a confused notion that in some way it is a step to a 
good time, with little or no work. I mean the scientific social- 
ism that places man’s destiny here below and makes the whole 
cuty of man consist in bettering the conditions of his bodily life. 

This kind of socialism is indeed the legitimate result and 
term of the apostacy from Christianity, using the word in its 
widest sense of a revealed religion. The history of our civiliza- 
tion js the history of a long series of devices to balance the 
rights of the individual and the rights of the State. The pend- 
ulum has swung from one side to the other, but never in 
Christendom has authority succeeded in making itself absolute. 
Even in their most servile days the Christian churches have 
stood for the value of the individual. All true freedom rests 
on the answer to the question, What shall a man give in ex- 
change for his soul? Hence, no matter to what degree the pre- 
tensions of the State have been pushed, there have never been 
wanting in the Christian commonwealth those who were able 
to resist Pharao as seeing Him who is invisible. 

For we must remember that there are only two logical con- 
ceptions of the State, the one Christian and the other pagan. 
The Christian looks upon the State as one of the great natural 
means given by God to enable him to attain his last end. In 
the Christian system the State exists for the individual. not the 
individual for the State. The pagan, having no hope beyond 
this world, looks upon the State as the last end for which the 
individual exists. The common weal is supreme, and to this 
common weal the individual weal must give way. His sole 
destiny consists in contributing to the welfare of the com- 
munity. The first conception of the State is unthinkable without 
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Christianity. Therefore when a people abandons Christianit, 
there is nothing for it but the pagan self-sufficient and omnipo 
tent State. 

Here, then, is the danger that confronts us. In America 
to-day we are rapidly moving to the establishment of the pagan 
State. As Christian ideas are losing their hold on our leaders, 
the supremacy of the State looms larger and larger. Once upon 
a time this country was the home of individualism. For the 
privilege of calling their souls their own, millions fled over the 
sad salt sea and buried themselves in the wilderness. It was 
individual initiative that made America. Lonely pioneer and 
solitary trapper threaded the forests and sought the treasures 
of mother earth. Of course their methods were wasteful, but 
so are nature’s methods; she is now, as she has always been, 
the greatest prodigal of us all. Family by family they founded 
cities and built up States whose history glows with the records 
of individual loyalty and individual courage. But how are the 
mighty fallen! The new thought would strip the American of 
the last vestiges of his boasted self-reliance. His way would lic 
between a high and thorny hedge of do’s and don’ts. From the 
cradle to the grave he is to be warned, watched and conserved. 
His most spontaneous actions are to be directed and super- 
vised. His pleasures are to be-regulated, his home systematized, 
his business inspected, his food certified, his family standardized. 
his reading censored, and most likely he will not be allowed to 
die in peace save and except according to the manner by the 
law provided. i 

But here is the rub. Who will watch the watchers and super- 
vise the supervisors? Quis custodes custodiet ipsos? In our 
popular form of government with short terms of office and 
frequent reversals of policy, it is difficult enough to keep the 
ordinary machinery of government going; how could the elabor- 
ate organization demanded by the new thought be expected to 
function in such conditions? Already we hear the cry of “ef- 
ficiency” as against “politics.” The whole trend of the theory 
of government of late amongst us has been away from popular 
control and towards “one man power.” The untrained politi- 
cian is to be succeeded by the expert. We are willing to sacrifice 
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our franchises to save our fads. The commission form of gov- 
ernment for cities and States, the short ballot and the extension 
of the appointing power, the proposal to abolish legislatures all 
demanded in the name of efficiency and progress are as degrees 
marking our descent to despotism. That the one man is to be 
elected does not alter the situation. Emperors also have been 
created by plebiscites. 

Such is the end towards which we move. We cannot have the 
fruits of Christianity where the root of Christianity has per- 
ished. We cannot have freedom as the fathers knew it if we 
apostatize from the fathers’ God. And the pity of it all is that 
we are not sinning as a nation against the light but through 
‘ignorance. We know not what we do. Hence this unrest, this 
uneasiness, this blind groping for a remedy. I am firmly con- 
vinced that if the American people could be made to realize even 
now what is happening among them they would rise up as one 
man and return to the old paths. As God was banished by the 
schools they would bring Him back by the schools. But they 
will not listen to us. Religion is the last thing they are thinking 
of as a remedy for their ills. The message of this Convention to 
them falls on unheeding or suspicious ears. Oh that there were 
some voice to which the nation would give heed to turn the 
minds of Americans from the ephemeral trifles of politics and 
business, and pleasure, to the one thing necessary! Oh for an- 
other Isaias to smite their sealed hearts, “Hear, O ye heavens, 
and give ear, O earth, for the Lord hath spoken. I have brought 
up children and exalted them; but they have despised Me. The 
ox knoweth his owner and the ass his master’s crib; but Israe! 
hath not known Me and my people hath not understood.” 

As for ourselves, let us bear in mind that the message is for 
us too. The supreme work before the Catholic Church in 
America to-day is the work of Christian education. Before it all 
the other works of mercy fade into insignificance, without it the 
very fire shall die down upon the altar and the sacrifice and the 
oblation shall cease. Thank God His holy Spirit long ago in- 
spired the hearts of our leaders with a sense of the need of 
religious schools. It was a daring program they set before a 
feeble folk and few. But our people never doubted. Outsiders 
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might slander and oppose but they held their way. The fey 
teachers of a century ago have grown into a great army whose 
members have given their lives to the service not for fee or r¢ 

ward, but in order that they may have the privilege of bringing 
Christ’s little ones to His blessed feet. This to my mind is the 
most compelling feature of the Church in America to-day—not 
the soaring cathedrals, not the crowded churches, not our ma 

terial prosperity and our splendid organizations, but the spectacle 
of a great system of Christian schools supported by the sacrifices 
of the Catholic people and made possib'e by the devotion of men 
and women who serve their Master in the religious life. 

This too is one of the most auspicious signs of the times that 
in spite of the keen competition and the boundless resources of 
other systems the souls of the Catholic people are year by vear 
knit closer and closer to the Catholic schools. The principles 
which underlie the Catholic position are commending themselves 
more and more to their judgment and experience. A meeting 
such as this, a paper such as that read by the learned gent eman 
who preceded me, in which the characteristic eloquence of the 
South beautifies the clear thinking of the legal mind, your gen- 
erous appreciation—all are evidence that the Catholic schools are 
not imposed on you solely by the authority of the Church. That 
similar meetings have been crowded in every city where this 
convention has been held and that in any city of this country it 
would be possible to duplicate this gathering, are facts that 
should awaken our courage when the prospect is drear. After 
all, you too, and your brethren in the faith, are Americans. You 
and they have a share in the moulding of public opinion; you 
and they have a part in guiding the destinies of the country. 
You and they know why this land is troubled. You and they 
know that the only cure‘is to bring God back to His own. You 
and they know that the only efficacious way to bring Him hack 
is by Christian education. 

But it is you Catholic laymen that must undertake the task. 
We priests and religious are not numbered with the tribes of 
Israel; our work is done apart. You come and go among your 
brethren and when they will not listen to us they will listen and 
talk to you. See that you know the principles that lie back of 
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your devotion to Christian education. After all they are not 
very recondite or hard to explain. The world has forgotten all 
the catechism and we have to begin again with the first question, 
“What is man?” On the answer to that question hang all our 
policies and all our philosophies, and to you it has been given as 
it was given to the apostles of old, to be witnesses in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, that man is made in God’s image and likeness and 
destined to be happy with Him forever. 

And do not be cast down even if the overwhelming majority 
of the nation to-day thinks differently. This is the work of 
God and, contrary to the sneer of the sceptic, God has no need of 
the big batallions. When the Lord sent Elias to restore His 
Name in Israel and the prophet lamented the universal apostasy 
of the nation, he received for answer “I have yet left Me seven 
thousand men in Israel who have not bent the knee to Baal.” 
When Gideon went out against Madian with a great hosting, God 
tried them and sifted them till of all the mu'titude only three 
hundred remained, and by the three hundred He wrought deliv- 
erance for the harassed land. It is not numbers that count but 
the cause and the courage to maintain it, and I have no fear 
that the Catholics of America will be unworthy of the great 
name of their fathers or that they will ever grow ashamed of the 
Cross of Christ. In that Cross alone is the healing of the na- 
tions. Only in the blessed vision of its precious burden shall 
the wor'd’s desire be filled. 
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The course of study followed in the schools, or the curriculum 
in vogue, may be regarded as the concrete expression of the 
educational theory of the time. Taking this general view of the 
subject, it is at once so broad and so complex that it is neces- 
sary at the outset to delimit the scope of this paper and to de- 
fine its purpose. 

The purpose of the paper is not to propose an “ideal” cur- 
riculum for general or for partial adoption. Its aim is to invite 
our educators to a study of actual conditions and to inquire into 
the causes that have produced the present state of confusion in 
the educational work of the entire country. It is an attempt,— 
and there is urgent need that the attempt be made, incomplete 
and insufficient though it be,—to take a comprehensive view of 
the situation as a whole, to the end that a workable plan for the 
cooperative study of this problem may be suggested to the 
Catholic educators of the United States. The subject is to be 
treated in outline only and in a general way. We shall con- 
sider it from the standpoint of theory, with a view to ascertain 
the solid ground on which we may find a sure footing; and, for 
the present, we shall leave out of sight as much as we may, the 
practical aspects of a subject which, we all acknowledge, is most 
practical in its nature. 

It is not to be expected that unanimity will result from such 
a study at this time, and perhaps not even much agreement. 
Entire unanimity in such matters may not be desirable. But 
the discussion of a plan will lead to definite and fixed views, and 
in time, let us hope, to a common understanding on the elements 
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of a tentative standard which will enable us to carry on the 
work of our elementary schools, high schools, academies and 
colleges with a better adjustment of their mutual relations, and 
a more definite purpose in our energies. The curriculum is a 
statement of the subjects taught in a school, and the amount 
of matter that is to be covered by the teacher in a given time. 
But our courses of study have been elaborated into detailed 
manuals of pedagogy, in which not only the matter, but the 
method also is prescribed; and thus little is left to the good 
sense of the teacher, which after all, is the real basis of good 
teaching. 

A rapid survey of the conditions of secular education as they 
exist to-day will disclose many problems that trouble us. All 
are doubtless familiar with many of the evidences of the dis- 
satisfaction which the American people show for the secular 
educational system and with the candid criticisms pronounced 
by leading American elucators. Evidences of unrest and d's- 
quiet are as patent in the educational world as they are in the 
social and industrial order, and the need of reform is not less 
urgent. Indeed, the investigation of the schools of New York. 
and the school surveys insfituted by Ohio and other States, 
show us that some kind of a reform or radical readjustment 
in secular education is imminent. 

In the field of secular elementary education the dominant note 
of criticism is that, the influence of personality is disappearing 
from education, and the need of moral training is becoming 
acutely felt. Personality is the vital element; for education is 
the contact of mind with mind, the influence of heart on heart, 
through the example of character. But the spirit of the teacher 
is cabined, cribbed, confined. The very minutes of the program 
are numbered. 

There is no such thing as sound education on the modern ef- 
ficiency expert plan. Nature, some scientists would say, is 
wasteful and inefficient in her methods, but all declare that she 
is highly artistic and individual. Our modern educational work 
is conducted with an eye to efficiency and on the department 
store plan. In economics we have had it dinned into us that 
the efficient establishment is the large establishment; and we take 
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it for granted that this is true in education. Individuality and 
personal influence are ground out of the system, and it becomes 
a thing of monotony, formalism and routine. Moreover, the re- 
sult of all our efficiency, is inefficiency. There is a demand, 
therefore, that the teacher be given his ancient freedom; that 
we restore the authority of the schoolmaster, and limit the 
exactions of bureaus and experts. 


The elaborate grading system in vogue is based on the prin- 
ciple that all children, both boys and girls, attain the same in- 
crement of physical and mental growth in a given time. The 
most expensive and varied attempts have been made to fit the 
children to such a grading system and to adapt the prescribed 
courses to their needs and requirements. 

The evidences of confusion in high school and college educa- 
tion are still more glaring. The reports of the Carnegie Founda- 
tron show the attempts that have been made to standardize the 
higher educational institutions of the country and to force them 
into uniformity. The Report of the Committee of the National 
Educational Association on the Articulation of High Schools 
and Colleges, is a testimony of the helplessness that educators 
feel in the presence of their difficulties. A recent publication of 
the United States Bureau of Education on Present Standards 
of Higher Education in the United States, is a good statement 
of the attempts that have been made to solve the problems in 
this: field. 

The theory of the high school is that it is the poor boy’s uni- 
versity ; it should offer all the educational advantages that will fit 
him for his future struggle in life; and it should give every boy 
of talent the opportunity to make the most of himself. There 
is an interminable quarrel between the college and the high 
school, because the latter is a finishing school for the vast ma- 
jority of its scholars, and it rebels against the domination of 
the college in setting the standard of its curriculum, The con- 
sequence is that our State universities are becoming the logical 
complements of the American high school, and the college with 
its traditional curriculum must adapt itself-to the demands of 
the lower institutions if it wishes to preserve its existence. 
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The elementary teachers rebel against the influence of these 
State universities. The university fixes the standard for the 
high school, and the high school lays down its requirements for 
those who come up from the lower schools. In a certain very 
real sense, therefore, these universities fix the standard of ele- 
mentary education. The elementary school, however, claims that 
it is a system in itself and should meet the needs of those for 
whom it is a finishing school. The high school enters the 
same plea; while the superior institutions rightly claim that 
they must demand that all who enter upon higher work should 
be properly qualified to do so, and the only way in which this 
result can be obtained is through the exercise of some super- 
visory power over the lower schools. This point is matter of 
perennial debate. An analysis of the discussions shows us that 
two opposite theories of the organization of the educational 
system lie at the basis of the contentions. Institutions which 
claim the right to fix the standards for lower institutions proceed 
on the principle that the educational work of a nation should be 
unified and reduced to a common system, with the superior in- 
stitution dominating the entire system. , The opponents of the 
State university, and the college, base their contention on the 
principle that the educational work of a country, taken as a 
whole, cannot be reduced to one system, but in its nature it is a 
group of independent self-sufficing systems, which have certain 
points of contact, and between which certain adjustments may 
be effected through discussion and mutual concession. 

The chief defects of the secular education of the day may be 
summed up under two heads: The want of a comprehensive 
plan, and the lack of purpose or aimfulness. 

The historical study of our American secular educational 
system shows that it is neither the development of a plan, nor 
is it the orderly evolvement of an organism according to some 
principle of growth. Our educational development has been con- 
trolled largely by influences that were of a non-educational 
character; and the conditions that prevailed in the social and 
industrial order were determining factors of great weight. For 
evidence on these points one may consult the very useful study 
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made by Brother John Waldron on The Origin of the Eight 
Grade Elementary System in the United States. 

The second head under which we may group the defects of 
secular education is the want of aimfulness. Religion alone 
gives an adequate conception of the purpose of human life, and 
since this conception is lacking in the secularist system, it can- 
not train for complete living, nor for the full perfection of man 
according to his nature. The secular education of our day, more- 
over, is not inspired by ideals of genuine worth, such as art or 
patriotism; but it is dominated largely by commercialism and 
industrialism. The most conspicuous purpose in life set before 
youth in the schools is that of becoming efficient producers and 
of being able to make a good living. This lack of aimfulness 
is a serious, perhaps an incurable defect. It has resulted in the 
multiplication of courses and is the basis of the demand for in- 
dustrial training and vocational guidance. American education 
aims at too many things, and changes its purposes often, and 
for trivial causes. Too many things are attempted and nothing 
done very thoroughly. A youth on entering the high school 
has a choice of many different courses. He enters on one, and, 
encountering obstacles, tries another. He varies the old maxim 
and acts on the principle: “If at first you don’t succeed, fail, 
fail again.” 

Systems of education have a constant and a variable element. 
They are like forms of government in this, that their quality 
responds to the quality of the men who use them, and to the 
temper of the time. Men will grow tired even of the best and 
clamor for a change; and after a cycle of changes, human nature 
infallibly introduces the old as the new again. The curriculum, 
therefore, is a subject which educators will ever discuss, and 
on’ which the last word will never be said. American educators 
freely acknowledge the evils that exist to-day and are insistent 
in the demand for reform. Out of all this ferment will come 
some rational plan of education, or at least more order than 
now prevails; and if this surmise be correct, then the present 
time is fraught with great importance and significance for 
Catholic educators. 
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It was to be expected that our Catholic educational work should 
have been much influenced by these cond‘tions, and from this 
recital it is apparent to all, that we have many similar problems, 
as well as some that are peculiar to ourselves. Let us briefly 
catalogue a few of our own troubles. 

In some places there is scarcely any difference in the system 
of grading and in the curriculum in vogue in the parish school 
and in the neighboring public school. Dr. Burns, in the second 
volume of his valuable work on the Growth and Development of 
the Catholic School Svstem in the United States, says: 


“Generally speaking, the curriculum of the Catholic school, 
outside of the matter of religious instruction, does not differ 
very greatly from that of the corresponding public schools in 
the same place. There are two reasons for this. One is, the 
desire of the pastor and Catholic teachers to have the parish 
school recognized as fully abreast of the public schools, so that 
parents may not have cause to complain. Another reason is 
found in the fact that the same general causes that have oper- 
ated to bring about changes in the public school curriculum, 
have had influence also upon the course of studies of the Cath- 
olic school—an influence not so great, perhaps, but still direct and 
constant.” 


In many schools the same text-books are used; but one en- 
couraging sign for our elementary schools is this, that our 
Catholic teachers are beginning to give us simple and inex- 
pensive text-books, written on principles that are derived from 
sound Catholic philosophy and based on valuable experience. 

The eight grade elementary system has been generally adopted 
in this country, and our parish schools have through necessity 
conformed to it. Our high schools, which are now becoming 
numerous and most important, have been developed from our 
parish schools, and have been influenced in their development 
by their prototype, the American high school. 

Our colleges have tried to hold to their traditional courses, 
and the standards that have guided them through generations; 
but they discover that their systems are not so well related to 
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our lower schools as we would wish to have them, and the, 
tind themselves out of touch with actual conditions. 

There is no very clear notion as to what constitutes an element- 
ary education. There is an evident line of demarcation between 
the elementary school and the high school, but it is arbitrary, and 
based, apparently, on no very well defined principle. As for the 
relation of the high school and the college there does not seem 
to be any hope of a satisfactory adjustment on the basis of 
existing conditions. Furthermore, it is not possible for all of 
our higher institutions to offer the great variety of courses 
which are found in the modern State universities. We shall 
do more effective work if we concentrate on fewer things. 

But the most serious problem we have is the danger to our 
colleges. There is a demand from moneyed foundations of an 
influential character, which derive their origin from our great 
American monopolies, that institutions of higher learning be 
made more efficient. The fundamental condition of this so-called 
“efficiency” is made to consist in an endowment, which is, in 
most cases, greatly in excess of the resources of our institutions. 
There is need of great care that conditions which will make it 
impossible for us to carry on our educational work shall not 
find sanction in the legislation of the various States of the 
country. 

We have been affected by the conditions that prevail in secular 
education, and we have been consciously, and to a much greater 
extent unconsciously influenced by its ruling standards and 
methods. The general curriculum which we follow does not 
adequately respond to our needs, nor does it in every respect, 
faithfully reflect the educational principles which we hold; and 
therefore a reform of the curriculum from the Catholic point 
of view is a necessity. The reasons that have moved secular 
educators to demand a reform and a reconstruction of the educa- 
tional system are valid for us. The time has come when we 
must effect a better adjustment of our work. 

It should be said that these words are spoken in no 
critical or carping spirit. The work that Catholic educators are 
doing in this country is the glory and the hope of the Church. 
Archbishop Spalding said that under the Providence of God, 
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the perpetuity of the Church in this country depends on the 
work of Catholic educators ; and, considering the difficulties, the 
marvel is that we have done so well. We have every reason to 
look forward with hope and confidence. We have the truth 
and a sound philosophy on which to base our system. We live 
in a country where the principle of freedom of education can- 
not be wrested from us unless we are ignobly oblivious of our 
rights. We now have the means of planning our course and 
directing the development of our system in this voluntary as- 
sociation under the authority and the guidance, and with the 
heartfelt encouragement of the hierarchy. The most satisfac- 
tory spirit of cooperation exists among our educators, and fhe 
earnestness of these annual gatherings is eloquent testimony of 
it; but it should now produce results in a better coordina- 
tion of our work. The question is: Taking this as a trust- 
worthy description of conditions, are we doing all that lies in 
our power to direct the development of our curriculum, and 
the correlation of our various educational interests ? 

In dealing with the problem of the curriculum from the stand- 
point of Catholic educators we are confronted with several dif- 
ferent lines of action. 

1. Shall we conform to the secular system in subjects, text- 
books, arrangement of courses, grading, and adjustment of the 
various departments of the system, with the addition of religious 
instruction, and Catholic philosophy ? 

2. Shall we endeavor to arrange our work in entire inde- 
pendence of the State system? 

3. Shall we endeavor to make a systematic study of present 
conditions, inquire into the causes of present confusion, and en- 
deavor to formulate the principles of some sound system of 
Christian education that will be in substantial accord with the 
reasonable features of the secular education of the day, and at 
the same time insure us a moderate and reasonable measure of 
independence ? 

Time does not permit a discussion of these various lines of 
action, and we pass them over with the statement that by 
adopting the first, we face gradual extinction; the second is 
impossible for us, and the most prudent thing for us to do is to 
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adopt the third plan outlined. The time has come in this coun- 
try when we should decide whether we can have a plan of 
our own, or whether we shall be content to imitate the experi- 
ments and follow the changes of secular education. 

As early as the Cleveland convention in the history of our 
Association, the suggestion was made that it would be wiser 
for us to adopt a six-year period for the fundamentals of element- 
ary education, and agree on the age of eleven or twelve, in 
the case of our boys, as the period of differentiation for sec- 
ondary studies. The high school problem and the college en- 
trance requirements problem have been discussed at every meet 
ing in some form or other. We have found that we can scarcely 
discuss with profit the problems What is a high school, and What 
is a college, until we have given a satisfactory answer to the 
question, What is an elementary school? The time has come for 
us to lay aside the particular point of view and to take a view of 
the situation as a whole. We must make clear the fundamental 
principles, and after that we may see how our plan may be ap- 
plied in the present conditions. 

There are three simple principles that should govern any 
system of education that is conformable to the dictates of right 
reason : 

1. It should be based on an extensive and correct knowledge 
of human nature. 

2. It should be dominated by a controlling purpose or ideal. 

3. It should be suited to the conditions of the individual’s 
life; to the circumstances of the time and place; and, in a rea- 
sonable sense, to the spirit of the age. 

In regard to the first principle, we must always keep in mind 
the fact that it is human nature that is to be “educed”, drawn 
out, instructed, educated. We are not dealing with a machine. 
Education is the process of attaining that perfection which is 
due to man’s nature. It is the process of aiding in the unfold- 
ing of personality and the upbuilding of good character. The 
mind must be first imbued with true principles and habituated 
to correct modes of thinking, and the wili formed to habits of 
self-control and virtue. 
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The proper study of the educator is human nature. On it, 
all systems of education, and all methods of teaching are based. 
It is the wonderful instrument which the ignorant or unskillful 
educator can fret but cannot play upon. Only a great per- 
sonality can be a great teacher. 

To know only one side of human nature is almost as harmful 
as to misjudge it altogether. The most pernicious systems of 
education are those founded on a half truth. Human nature 
may be reached in a variety of ways, and there is no one fixed 
method in education. In fact, every good teacher has his own 
method. Human nature develops in different ways and un- 
equally. At one time the memory needs to be cultivated, at an- 
other time emphasis should be placed on self-control, again, the 
physical powers need exercise, then later the reasoning powers 
need to be specially trained. 

The secular systems of the day are defective in two points in 
respect to this principle of human nature. In the first place, 
they ignore the fact of original sin and its consequences, looking 
upon human nature as wholly good, and all defects as result- 
ing from an imperfect environment. In the second place, these 
systems are based on the assumption of the indefinite perfecti- 
bility of the human race. The race, it is claimed, is only an im- 
perfect type of what it will ultimately,come to be, under the 
influence of education and selection.’ The Catholic educator 
knows that these principles are false, and he starts in his work 
with a far more accurate knowledge of human nature and its 
possibilities than any secular educator possesses. The best edu- 
cator is he who knows human nature best, and he knows human 
nature best who knows himself. The religious teacher has ex- 
ceptional advantages in acquiring this knowledge of self, and 
this should make him excel in the noble art of instructing others. 

A reasonable system of education must be dominated by a 
purpose or controlled by an ideal. The worth of a system of 
education is determined by the worth of the end it has in view. 
There can be no more excellent system of education, considered 
in itself, than the Christian, since it aims at the end of highest 
worth. It alone takes account of the supernatural destiny of 
man, and this end unifies and ennobles all the actions that tend 
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towards this end. It looks upon this life as a preparation for 
the life to come. 

The secular system sees no destiny for man but a purely 
natural one. Secular education, therefore, must be changing 
and uncertain. It can never be unified or consistent unless 
dominated by some ideal such as patriotism or art. It is es- 
sentially incomplete and ineffectual because it is based on an 
incomplete view of the purpose of human life. But all that is 
good and effective in the secular system should be found as 
well in the Christian scheme of education; for, while the latte: 
does not lose sight of man’s final end, the immediate purpose 
of education:is to train the individual for his responsibilities in 
this life. 

The third principle is that of adaptation to the conditions of 
the child’s life and the circumstances of time and place. It is 
not human nature in the abstract we have to deal with, but 
human nature in a concrete ind‘vidual and in particular circum- 
stances. The education suited for the bright child is not suited 
for the dull one. The training needed for one who is born in 
affluent circumstances in life, will not be the same as that which 
will be accorded to the children of to‘l. Nations like individuals 
have their own peculiar genius and character. Hence there is 
no universal education suited for all men and for all times; 
and there is laid on all educators the duty of being ever up-to- 
date. Taking these principles as our guides we proceed to out- 
line the plan proposed for tlie coordinat‘on of our educational 
work, 

We shall consider only the curriculum for boys, as the cur- 
riculum for girls should be different. and requires a separate 
study. It seems reasonable and most in accordance with the 
laws of nature that a child should remain under the direct per- 
sonal control and care of the parents until about the age of 
six years. In infancy the child’s dependence on the parents is 
absolute, and they must think and act for h'm until such time 
as he can be said to be a free agent. If he has good home sur- 
roundings and intelligent parents he has advantages that no 
school or kindergarten can give. The latter is most useful and 
even necessary for the neglected children of the rich and the 
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poor. About the age of four the child begins to form moral 
judgments, and it is the highest duty and privilege of the parents 
to teach the child the great truths of religion, to impress on 
him right principles of action, to direct him in discerning right 
and wrong, and to exercise him in the first lessons of patience 
and self-control. A mutual sympathetic understanding is an 
invaluable element in the process of education, and this with 
common sense and the maternal instinct, makes the good re- 
ligious mother the best of all teachers. 
Let a boy’s elementary education begin about the age of six 
years, an‘l extend over a period of five or six years. The element- 
ary school takes up the work of the home and cooperates with 
the parents in the train‘ng of a boy. It begins to fit him for 
social life. Religion is the atmosphere of the home and the 
essence of the home training, and the Christian child has a right 
by nature to an elementary education that will continue the 
education and influence of the Christ‘an home. He suffers an 
injustice if there is an interruption in the continuity of that in- 
fluence; and a still greater injustice, if he is plunged into sur- 
round’ngs where that early Christian influence and training are 
neutralized or antagonized. The elementary school is a system 
in itself, and should be governed primarily by its own needs. 
The troubles of later education are due for the most part to 


defects of the home and defects of elementary education, and 


our best efforts at this time should be directed to raising the 
standard of the home, and to reforming and simplifying the 
curriculum and the system of the elementary school. 

The reform of the curriculum must begin here. In the in- 
vestigation of this problem we must study our grading system, 
and devise a more rational system of classifying and promoting 
children in accordance with their attainments and ability. We 
must lessen the rigidity of our system, and into our schools we 
must introduce the order and spirit of the home rather than the 
system of the factory. We must give due attention to discipline. 
both mental and moral; and we should teach few things, but 
teach them well. The work of an individual school should be 
brought more and more under the direction of one mind, and 
our system of diocesan visitation should be extended and be 
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primarily directed to the encouragement of the teacher. It may 
be found after discussion, that great improvements may be ei 
fected by the introduction of simpler methods of teaching, ani 
by dealing with some subjects, such as history and geography, 
in an incidental, rather than in a formal manner. 

Now what should we expect at the end of a period of six 
years of elementary education? I would say to elementar) 
teachers: Give me a boy at the age of eleven or twelve who 
writes a good legible hand, who spells correctly, reads with ex- 
pression, has an accurate knowledge of the Baltimore catechism 
and of a Bible History, who can do rapid and accurate work 
in the fundamental operations of arithmetic, who knows frac- 
tions and percentage, who can write a short letter in simple and 
plain English, whose habits of speech are correct and not slangy. 
whose manners if not gentle show at least some thought of 
others besides himself, and whose life is virtuous; and I will 
say that this boy has received a good elementary education. 
With these results we need not care how much or how little 
information he has acquired; nor need we inquire about methods, 
nor ask how much the teacher knows about psychology. 

Perhaps one may say that this is asking a great deal. But 
can we ask for any less? Must not the ideal at which we aim 
contain all the elements enumerated? On the other hand, one 
may say, this is too little, and the same work may be done 
for and by the child in a shorter period. It is true that chil- 
dren in other countries receive a good elementary education 
in a shorter time. But youthful prodigies are not natural and 
a child’s mental or physical growth should not be forced. Let 
nature be the leader and the great teacher. A child’s time be- 
longs partly to his parents, partly to his school and partly to 
himself; and it is better that this elementary education be pro- 
longed over a period of six years, rather than reduced. 

Within reasonable limits the same elementary education may 
be found suitable for all classes of our boys, and there does not 
seem to be any special need of differentiation at this time. There 
will always, however, be a demand for special schools. But 
at the age of eleven or twelve there must be a differentiation of 
our courses of secondary education, and a reclassificatioh of our 
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boys with reference to their diverse life purposes. Some of our 
educators profess to see the elements ‘of all modern innovations 
in such a differentiation, but this is the result of a limited view. 
The work of every secondary school presupposes some such 
classification, and shows such a differentiation of courses. The 
ordinary Catholic college or academy offers the classical, scien- 
tific and commercial courses. If this does not imply a classifica- 
tion of the pupils it is hard to discover what it does mean. This 
classification, as a matter of fact, takes place. The practical 
problem is, how definite and comprehensive shall we make it? 
We may have uniformity in the curriculum in the elementary 
schools, but at the age of twelve this ends, and in the public 
schools of one large city, the youth of fourteen is confronted 
with an array of twenty courses from which he must make a 
selection. 

It should be distinctly understood that there is no question 
of taking our children out of school at the age of twelve; State 
laws in many cases forbid this. Nor is there question of taking 
all our children from the parish schools at this age and sending 
them to other institutions; this is an impossibility. An arrange- 
ment may be made to do this in the case of the few who wish 
to pursue classical studies, but for the great mass of our chil- 
dren, the parish school is the only school they will ever attend. 

The following classification of our boys with reference to 
their life purposes is proposed as a basis of the differentiation 
and organization of secondary studies: 

Class I. Those who are called to the priesthood; those who 
intend to enter the liberal professions, law, medicine, education, 
journalism; those who wish a full liberal education. 

Class II]. Those who expect to take up the technical profes- 
sions, mechanical, civil, electrical, sanitary, ceramic engineering, 
veterinary surgery, agriculture, etc. 

Class III. Those who expect to enter business or commer- 
cial pursuits. 

Class IV. Those who expect to enter the trades. 

Class V. Those who will engage in manual labor, and those 
who are backward and deficient in studies. - 
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primarily directed to the encouragement of the teacher. It may 
be found after discussion, that great improvements may be ef- 
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Perhaps one may say that this is asking a great deal. But 
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for and by the child in a shorter period. It is true that chil- 
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longs partly to his parents, partly to his school and partly to 
himself; and it is better that this elementary education be pro- 
longed over a period of six years, rather than reduced. 
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be found suitable for all classes of our boys, and there does not 
seem to be any special need of differentiation at this time. There 
will always, however, be a demand for special schools. But 
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boys with reference to their diverse life purposes. Some of our 
educators profess to see the elements of all modern innovations 
in such a differentiation, but this is the result of a limited view. 
The work of every secondary school presupposes some such 
classification, and shows such a differentiation of courses. The 
ordinary Catholic college or academy offers the classical, scien- 
tific and commercial courses. If this does not imply a classifica- 
tion of the pupils it is hard to discover what it does mean. This 
classification, as a matter of fact, takes place. The practical 
problem is, how definite and comprehensive shall we make it? 
We may have uniformity in the curriculum in the elementary 
schools, but at the age of twelve this ends, and in the public 
schools of one large city, the youth of fourteen is confronted 
with an array of twenty courses from which he must make a 
selection. 

It should be distinctly understood that there is no question 
of taking our children out of school at the age of twelve; State 
laws in many cases forbid this. Nor is there question of taking 
all our children from the parish schools at this age and sending 
them to other institutions; this is an impossibility. An arrange- 
ment may be made to do this in the case of the few who wish 
to pursue classical studies, but for the great mass of our chil- 
dren, the parish school is the only school they will ever attend. 

The following classification of our boys with reference to 
their life purposes is proposed as a basis of the differentiation 
and organization of secondary studies: 

Class I. Those who are called to the priesthood; those who 
intend to enter the liberal professions, law, medicine, education, 
journalism; those who wish a full liberal education. 

Class II. Those who expect to take up the technical profes- 
sions, mechanical, civil, electrical, sanitary, ceramic engineering, 
veterinary surgery, agriculture, etc. 


Class III. Those who expect to enter business or commer- 
cial pursuits. 


Class IV. Those who expect to enter the trades. 


Class V. Those who will engage in manual labor, and those 
who are backward and deficient in studies. 
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The proposing of this classification does not imply that a 
boy’s future lifework must be determined at the age of twelve. 
In some European countries the boy’s future career or occupa- 
tion in life is marked out for him at an early age and he himself 
often has no voice in the decision. In this country we go largely 
on the theory that, if left to himself, every boy will find out the 
particular work in life for which he is best suited. Common 
sense suggests a middle course, and should guide us in the all- 
important matter of helping a boy to select his future lifework. 
A boy under sixteen cannot choose for himself, but his parents 
and his teachers can study his inclinations and aptitudes and 
give him guidance according to their own best judgment. Cath- 
olic educators know that God has destined every one for some 
work in life. It is the duty of the educator to help a boy to 
discover God’s purpose in his regard, and the greatest blessing 
the educator can confer on his pupil is to inspire him with some 
noble and lofty life purpose. 

It is a practical necessity to differentiate in some way sec- 
ondary educational work. The classification suggested is simple 
and practicable, and if it is generally adopted it will bring order, 
and harmony, and economy into our work, and it will be in 
substantial accord with the divisions of educational work that 
seem to be in process of adoption in secular education. The 
study of these questions, namely: the proper scope and definition 
of an elementary education; the proper age of differentiation; 
and the suitable classification of the life purposes of our boys, 
will fix our attention on the foundations of secondary and col- 
lege education, and will lead to a better adjustment in the rela- 
tions of the various departments of educational work. 

The kind of education or training needed by the classes pro- 
posed, is a subject to which all school men and college men have 
given much attention, and it is a subject which must always 
occupy their attention. The national, social and industrial re- 
quirements of education, change from age to age and educa- 
tional systems are obliged to change to meet them. If we could 
all agree on the outline of a general plan and shape our work 
according to it, our institutions would not ‘be able to accommo- 
date the pupils who would come knocking at our doors. 
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(he reform of the curriculum is important, even imperative ; 
but only as a means to a higher end. The essential, the vital 
element in education is the earnestness, the sincerity, the ability 
and the devotedness of the teacher. The teacher should have 
the advantage of an orderly plan, and should be released from 
unnecessary shackles on his freedom. so that he may be able 
to devote himself more whole-heartedly and intelligently to his 
sacred work. The reform of the curriculum will remove un- 
certainty, and a readjustment on the plan proposed will enable 
all our institutions to cooperate on a working basis. 

It is incumbent on us to remember at all times that in this 
work of Christian education we have the truth and the as- 
surance of divine guidance. We should not follow false and 
fitful lights, but should keep our minds fixed on our own clear 
principles. Nor should we wait for inspiration and direction 
from those who have not our advantages, and tamely follow 
where we might lead. By being true to ourselves and our prin- 
ciples, by following a broad and consistent plan in our educa- 
tional work based on nature and suited to the conditions of 
Christian life in our civilization, by giving ourselves with energy, 
courage and perseverance to the education of youth, we shall 
firmly establish and strengthen our own system and shall be 
able in time to exert a salutary influence on the general educa- 
tional system of the country. 


DISCUSSION 


3ROTHER JOHN WaALpRON, S. M., Clayton, Mo.: An analysis of Father 
Howard’s valuable paper brings out four leading-thoughts for consid- 
eration end comment: 

|. His statement of the present confusion in our. system of educa- 
tion with his earnest demand for a logical reorganization of all our 
studies. 

2, A statement of what he considers necessary and sufficient in an 
elementary. education. 

3. His plea for differentiation between elementary and secondary 
instruction when. the boy has about completed his twelfth year. 

4. His plan for classifying boys at this age into five groups based 
upon the probable direction of their lifework. 

As to the reality and gravity of the existing confusion in secular educa- 
tion the public press is leaving us in no doubt. I do not find that Father 
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Howard has indulged in any exaggeration when referring to a similar 
lack of logical organization in our own system. Passing over the secular 
situation, what do we find in our own work? At the top we have the 
college, holding to the traditions of the past, and extending its control 
and influence down through the academic classes to the beginnings of 
secondary instruction. At the bottom we have an elementary grade sys- 
tem, which by force of circumstances has conformed more and more to 
the present eight grade public school system, a system which is not based 
on any natural or pedagogical plan, and which was begun with aims en- 
tirely different from those that now animate its control and direction. It 
is a system that has developed along lines of administrative necessity. 
Every phase of its growth is coincident with, and has been influenced by 
the appearance of outside forces which have sought to use the common 
schools for their purposes. 

Whatever has made that system illogical, makes ours, as far as it con- 
forms to the other, doubly so, because our aims are different, our prin- 
ciples of education are different, and the means we use for the attain- 
ment, even of the aims we have in common, are different in quality and 
in application. 

No doubt all of you have noted the congested conditions of the ele- 
mentary program. What inconsistencies have been introduced in the 
name of nature and science studies! How unwieldy geography and arith- 
metic have become by constant additions to their programs! Who will 
defend the presence of taxes, customs, insurance, stocks and bonds and 
a host of other topics in an elementary arithmetic, or the voluminous 
details of international commerce in geography? Who will assert that 
any of these topics belong essentially to elementary instruction? Why 
should we follow such indefensible practices since as educators we are 
not advocates of the school of pedagogy that makes the acquisition of 
knowledge the chief aim of elementary education? 

Is it not a fact that our elementary course of study is largely a purely 
secularized instruction which we are trying to Christianize by the addi- 
tion of catechism and Bible History strengthened by the religious zeal 
and good example of the teachers? My thought is not that our elementary 
schools are less Catholic than our colleges but that force of circum- 
stances has obliged them to follow a program in secular studies which 
is based on a secular pedagogy and that they have been compelled to 
use text-books that have been written for a secularized system. 

Note also how open to attack and debate are the programs of the 
seventh and eighth grades from almost every point of view. As they 
now stand they are neither fish nor flesh in either elementary or secondary 
education. Pedagogically they should belong to the secondary system; 
administratively .and economically, at least in the sense that elementary 
education costs less per capita than secondary instruction, they belong 
to the elementary system. It is in these grades that the thousands drop 
by the wayside, and it is to them that the secondary people must look 
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for the barrier that keeps so many boys from taking a hiking for ad- 
yanced study. No scheme for reform or reorganization will lead to 
success unless the problem of the seventh and eighth grades receives a 
practical solution. 

For these reasons | am convinced that our eight grade system is not 
serving our main purposes in a purely elementary education, and is seri- 
ously interfering with many features of that secondary instruction which 
should find its fruition in a completed college course. 

Passing over to the work of the college we find that they have not 
conformed, at least not notably, to the secular college system. On the 
contrary they have been trying to maintain standards and methods that 
are Christian and Catholic in history, and in tradition. In fact much of 
their subject matter must be radically different from what obtains in 
secular colleges if they are to retain their right to be called Catholic. 

\dded to all this we have the growing demands for a secondary in- 
struction not included in the traditional work of our colleges. Dr. Burns 
told us in the Chicago convention how far ‘efforts to satisfy these demands 
have progressed. 

These are the elements of our problem, the illogically organized ele- 
mentary system, the traditional college, and the increasing demand for 
something not given by either of these. Can we hope to bring into one 
compact symmetrical whole these three sections of our educational ef- 
forts? I do not think it can or will be done successfully until we effect 
a reorganization that will begin with our elementary grades. 

The law tells us that our children must remain in school until they 
are at least fourteen years of age. There are many reasons why ele- 
mentary instruction need not be extended until this age and there are also 
many reasons why secondary education should begin before this age. It 
becomes important therefore to decide just where the one will end and the 
other begin. Father Howard has explained how elementary education in 
its aims, its problems and its means looks back to the family life for 
principles, guidance and imitation. Secondary education on the contrary 
in its aims, its problems and its means, looks forward to the future when 
the family ties of childhood will have given way to the newer and in- 
dependent life and activity of manhood. 

We have seen how the elementary system is congested in subject 
matter and distorted in aims, and we have noticed the artificial role of the 
seventh and eighth grades. It is proper therefore that Father Howard 
should urge the reorganization of our elementary system before the 
problem of secondary instruction and organization can be solved. 

He gives us his idea of what should constitute an elementary educa- 
tion in terms of an objective program of studies. Because of the ex- 
tension that may be given to his requirements for “reading with ex- 
pression” and the implied correlated knowledge in the other branches 
which he names, I am inclined to accept his outline of what essentially 
constitutes an elementary education. I shall be more inclined to do so 
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if | may be permitted to give expression, in terms of subjective require- 
ments, to my own idea of what constitutes a sound elementary training. 
If I succeed in teaching the child how to study, how and what to observe 
in the phenomena of his daily experience, how to distinguish between 
relative values in conduct, in his social relations, and in his contact with 
the material facts of life, if I can awaken in him a certain sense of re- 
sponsibility to God and his fellowman, if I can train him to some measure 
of initiative when once his intelligence and his conscience have pointed 
out to him his duty towards God, his fellowmen and himself, if I can 
train him in the fundamentals of moral and mental discipline, I believe 
I have given him a good elementary education, even if I have not dabbled 
with him in mimic science, nor fed to him diluted doses of variegated 
knowledge. I believe I could give such an education within the limits 
of a broad comprehension of Father Howard’s list of studies and I feel 
convinced that it can be done very thoroughly in six years of elementary 
work under normal conditions and with normal children. 

There are many reasons which urge us to finish elementary education 
within this time, and to make the close of this period mark the differ- 
entiation of studies. 

Pedagogical, psychological and physiological motives urge us to in- 
troduce a change in the aim, nature and methods of instruction, when 
the boy enters the adolescent stage of his life. Administrational demands 
alone may urge a delay, but even from the administrator’s point of view 
the wisdom of differentiation at this age is becoming more generally 
recognized. 

I believe the majority of college men will agree with me that it is 
better for’ the boy to pass directly into the preparatory class of the 
secondary department after a thorough six year course of elementary 
training in correct habits of study and discipline than have him linger 
along during two additional years trying to do what will bring him no 
gain for college purposes. 

It may be objected that many obstacles varying in kind and degree 
oppose such a differentiation. As in the paper of Father Howard, so in 
this discussion, the contention is made that the only proper procedure in 
our study of this problem of the curriculum is first to determine what 
is the correct thing to do. When once we become thoroughly convinced 
that a given line of action is the correct one, the only safe one, difficul- 
ties of administration will be met more resolutely. 

Differentiation implies motive. If we turn from a given path we must 
have a purpose that leads us rather to the right than to the left. Now 
the purposes of secondary instruction are to prepare the student more 
directly for the activities of his-adult life. These activities vary so much 
in the quality and quantity of the mental and manual equipment needed 
for their exercise that we recognize at once the necessity of a classifica- 
tion of students based on the mental equipment the pupils have a right to 
expect from us before they enter upon their life activities. Such a class- 
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itication should receive consideration as soon as it becomes remotely pos- 
sible to discern the probable direction of these activities. There will al- 
ways be the possibility of error in this discernment, but with proper 
care that differentiation does not receive over accentuation in the _early 
years, ample opportunity will remain to change from one classification to 
another when necessity or a better knowledge of the boy makes the 
change desirable. 

In view of possible misunderstanding and confusion it is important 
to bear in mind that the arguments advanced for a differentiation between 
elementary and secondary instruction at the twelfth and thirteenth years 
do not imply that the program of the present eight grades should be done 
in six years, nor that the present parochial system of eight grades should 
be cut down to six grades with nothing to follow them in the system. 
The contention is that the first six years of school should be devoted to 
purely elementary work with insistence on thoroughness and intensity, 
and then instruction should become secondary in character whether the 
boy passes over to high school or college control, or, as will happen 
with the vast majority, he remains for at least two years longer in the 
parochial system: A reference to classes IV and V of Father Howard’s 
printed classification shows clearly that there is no intention of making a 
six year elementary course the termination of parish school work. 

Father Howard’s fivefold classification is based on the adult activities 
of the present day. It is pedagogical because it is based on the quality 
and quantity of secondary instruction that should be provided for the 
needs of the members of the various groups. It is complete because it 
recognizes every group of human activity. It is logical because it pre- 
sents a plan for differentiation in secondary instruction based upon 
vatiety of the chief occupations of mankind. It is practical because the 
educational needs of each group can be clearly defined, the problems con- 
fronting us in meeting the needs of each group are easily recognizable, and 
the possibilities of success with each group are easily estimated. 

The question under discussion is not whether we shall make provision 
for these five classes, but whether all our boys will eventually be found in 
large numbers in one of these groups. If so, it will not be difficult to 
decide on the next stages of this educational discussion. 

Summing up, I agree with Father Howard’s call for reorganization and 
this to begin with elementary education, also with his claim that differ- 
entiation between elementary and secondary instruction should begin be- 
tween the twelfth and thirteenth years. I accept his classification of 
boys into five groups at the period of differentiation. Wéith his outline 
of studies, and his time allotment for elementary education, I also agree, 
reserving however the privilege of giving to the former an interpretation 
broad enough to allow me to make use of all material I may need to 
develop the boy according to the subjective demands of my own definition 
of what we may expect from elementary education. 
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Rev. H. S. Spapine, S. J., Chicago, Ill.: All of us who have been en 
gaged in college and high school work have felt for the past ten years or 
more, that the boys were coming to us too late in life, and we have been 
thinking about this same subject that Father Howard has developed. One 
reason that J am in favor of the six grade course is that I observed it 
in operation in Milwaukee just twenty-five years ago when I began teach- 
ing there, at the Marquette University. We had at that time only six 
grades. The boys came at about the age of twelve, and it seems that that 
was about the proper age for them to begin what we called the secondary 
or high school work. There, as in other places, we were forced to con- 
form to the eight grade system; but now that it has recognized that 
the eight grade course is too long, and we ourselves have felt it, I think 
it is time to go back and reconsider the other question of six year graded 
schools. The plan has worked out in Maryland for some fifteen years, 
although, as far as I can gather, it has not been a complete success. So, 
coming to the practical part of Father Howard’s paper, I believe that we 
should have a six year course, instead of the eight vear course now in 
vogue. 

After that sixth grade, I do not agree altogether with Father Howard’s 
classification. After finishing the sixth grade, he would wish to have the 
pupils, or students divided into five different courses, in accordance with 
the lifework afterwards to be taken up. For instance, Father Howard 
calls for different training for a civil or a mechanical engineer, and for 
the lawyer and the priest. Such a course, with its five different grades, 
would necessitate practically five different kinds of high schools. I don’t 
see the necessity for that. 

Recently the professors of the University of Michigan in their law, 
mechanical and electrical engineering courses, in a symposium, reached 
the conclusion that the students who came to them from the classical high 
schools, made better engineering students than those who came from the 
scientific high schools. So that it would seem to prove that the classical 
training, the training you give to the future lawyer, to the future priest, 
to the future doctor, also constitutes a perfect training for the civil en- 
gineer, and those who wish to prepare for other scientific work. I do not 
therefore sce the necessity of dividing the secondary work into so many 
classifications. 

I heard a teacher from a Wisconsin high school say that he had for 
twenty years kept in touch with the work of his classical students and 
that, invariably, they had succeeded better in all the different graduate 
studies than those that had simply taken the high school scientific course. 

In one of the largest scientific high schools in Chicago, where for 
many years they gave the boys mostly scientific courses of the various 
trades, etc., recently they added more language work including Latin. In 
other words, they have taken this strictly scientific school, and have 
adopted for it practically the ordinary high school course. They found 
out by experience that the boy needed more than this training of the 
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eye and the training of the hand; that he also needed the classics, the 
languages, to train the mind. So that I do not see the necessity of in- 
troducing four or five different kinds of high schools, following those six 
years of elementary work. I believe it could be done in one or two. | 
believe it could be done in one, with a Kittle differentiation with regard 
to different studies. 

I agree then with Father Howard in regard to this six year course, but 
not altogether with regard to the division of the high school work into 
five different courses. 

How is he going to bring this about—this six grade course? My idea 
is this: 1 don’t think that we should try to work independently of the 
public schools, I would like to see our schools a part of the great educa- 
tional system of this country; but to give the children over and above 
what others give, a knowledge of God and knowledge of their religion. 
I do not believe that we would succeed at all in any system that would 
stand apart from the other schools; and, therefore, if we have the right 
solution, and I think that Father Howard has convinced us we have, 
we should form a propaganda and we should go out and convince others. 
We should try to form public opinion and get leaders in education to 
come with us instead of following them. We are perhaps not conscious 
of our power. We have been following other systems too long. If we 
argued this question with others, wrote about it in our papers, and con- 
stantly kept it before the public, we could get back to this system which 
Father Howard has so well explained and advocated. 





COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE STANDING 
COMMITTEE. 


NEW ORLEANS, JUNE 30, 1913. 

The Standing Committee of the College Department held its 
meeting in one of the parlors of the De Soto Hotel at 8:30 p. m. 
Very Reverend J. F. Green, O.S.A., presided. The following 
members were present: 

Reverend Daniel J. McHugh, C. M.; Reverend James J. Dean, 
O. S. A.; Reverend Matthew Schumacher, C. S. C.; Brother 
James, C. F. X. 

Matters relating to the general welfare of the Department and 
particularly suggestions regarding the meetings that were to be 
held at the present Convention were discussed. The question 
of the name of the Department was left in the hands of the 
representatives of the College Department to be taken up with 
the Executive Board. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


FIRST SESSION 


TuESDAY, JULY I, 1913, 2:30 P. M. 
The College Department held its first regular session at 2:30 
p. m. The prayer was said by the President of the Depart- 
ment, Very Rev. J. F. Green, O. S. A. In opening the sessions 
of the Department Father Green made a short address to the 
members. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ADDRESS OF VERY REV. J. F. GREEN, O. S. A. 

The auspicious opening to-day, in this grand old Catholic city 
of New Orleans, of the College Department affords me as 
president unqualified pleasure. I feel honored to have been 
chosen president of such a distinguished body. The fact that 
you have placed me in this position awakens in me the implied 
responsibility of giving the very best of which I am capable, to 
the Department’s development. When | look back over the 
years this Department has been in existence and recall the good 
work for higher education accomplished, I am proud of our 
achievement and compliment the men responsible for the great 
work inaugurated and brought to completion. On my own be- 
half I ask the indulgence of the members for my recommenda- 
tions and their assistance in carrying them out when deemed 
advisable. It is not my purpose to spend time in encomiums 
of the past but rather by a short cut to indicate the work that 
seems to lie before us. 

First of all I would call attention to what seems to be a cause 
of general complaint in all grade schools, Catholic and non- 
Catholic alike; that is, poor English and spelling, consequently 
poor composition. I would suggest the elimination of algebra 
and all high school studies from the grades. It would appear 
too that the time has come for the adjustment of the system 
of units necessary for college entrance requirements. Permit 
me to suggest a closer union of the College and Seminary De- 
partments. A matter of general educational importance is the 
recasting of the elementary and grade school curriculum so as to 
permit of the possible lopping off of two years, and the further 
possible adjusting of the college course so one year less may 
be demanded for the A. B. degree. I would respectfully sug- 
gest that a committee composed of superintendents of schools, 
prefects of studies in the College Department and representa- 
tives from the Seminary Department, work out these problems 
of coordinate education. The chair would ask of those appointed 
on committees to regard these appointments as serious, and to 
give to the work assigned the attention that is consistent with 
its importance. This would insure quicker and better handling 
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of program matter and would | am sure be of the greatest value 
to the Secretary General upon whom the onus of getting up the 
general program rests. 

As president of this Department I would feel my duty only 
partly discharged did I not call to your attention the wide- 
spread efforts being made through the medium of the press to 
control all things educational. The persistent endeavor to 
secularize and center all things educational in the State and to 
sweep aside parental control and right, is a very serious problem. 
The Carnegie and the Rockefeller Foundations are furnishing 
the needed financial assistance to enable interested persons to 
bring about this educational control. The studied attempt to 
restrict and control professional schools and the suggested stand- 
ardizing of our Catholic hospitals are cases in point. The 
American Medical Association to-day is striving for control of 
the State Examining Boards with the ultimate purpose of ex- 
cluding all candidates for a license to practice medicine who 
graduated from schools other than those standardized by them 
as fit. Last winter in the city of Chicago Dr. Arthur Dean 
Bevan, of the Rush Medical College faculty, made an attack upon 
the Bennett Medical College, the medical department of Loyola 
University, as a school unfit to give medical education, and he 
deplored the fact that the Catholic Church should attempt to 
give medical education. The fact that Catholic priests were the 
first to introduce the study of medicine into such famous institu- 
tions as the Oxford and Cambridge Universities of England did 
not appeal to Dr. Bevan as a reason that the Catholic Church 
is competent, not only to inaugurate but to successfully teach 
medicine. The same gentleman would standardize our Catholic 
hospitals with the aid of the Carnegie Foundation. It is there- 
fore our conviction ‘that all emissaries of the American Medical 
Association should be excluded from all our Catholic schools 
and hospitals. The successful launching of this educational prop- 
aganda to control professional schools and hospitals also means 
the control of the text-books. It would seem advisable and 
timely that our societies of Catholic men should interest them- 
selves in guarding against the enactment of laws in the various 
States that have for their purpose the curtailment of our educa- 
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tional liberties. It would be well too that our Catholic publica- 
tions and newspaper organs connectedly and continuously treat 
educational matters from the Catholic standpoint. This would 
enable the daily press to be correctly informed of Catholic educa- 
tional standards so that they may in turn give to the reading 
public the correct Catholic educational ‘sentiment. 


The appointed paper for the session “The Standard College” 
was then read by the Very Rev. J. P. O'Mahoney, C. S. V., 
President of St. Viator’s College, Bourbonnais, Ill. The paper 
was discussed by the Rev. P. A. Ryan, S. J., of Loyola Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La., and by the Rev. Matthew Schumacher, 
C. S. C., of the University of Notre Dame. In the continued 
discussion which followed this interesting paper, the following 
took part in the order named: 

Rev. James B. Craney, St. Joseph College, Dubuque, la., Very 
Rev. J. F. Green, O.S. A., St. Rita’s College, Chicago; Rev. D.W. 
Hearn, S. J., New York; Rev. M. Schumacher, C. S. C., Notre 
Dame, Ind.; Very Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, S.M., St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Dayton, O.; Rev. R. H. Tierney, S. J., Woodstock, Md.: 
Very Rev. George Rapier, S. M., Atlanta, Ga.; Rev. M. Schu- 
macher, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Very Rev. J. F. Green, O. 
S. A.; Rev. H. S. Spalding, S. J., Loyola University, Chicago. 

The Chair then appointed the following Committees: 

Committee on Nominations: Father McHugh, Father O’Reilly, 
Father Spalding, Father Dean, Brother Thomas, F. S. C. 

Committee on Resolutions: Father Spalding, Father O’Ma- 
honey, Father Schumacher, Father Dean, Brother James, F. S. C. 

The meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 1913, 9:00 A. M. 
Prayer was said by the President of .the Department. The 
paper from the Section of Philosophy and History, “The Teach- 
ing of Philosophy in our Colleges, the Status of the Question,” 
was, in the absence of Dr. Pace, read by the Very Rev. B. 


P. O’Reilly, S. M. 
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The paper was discussed by Rev. Leo Stocker, O. S. B., of New 
Subiaco College, Subiaco, Ark., and by the Rev. R. H. Tierney, 
S. J., Woodstock, Md. 

The second paper, taken from the Mathematics and Science 
Section, “Science in the High School and College,” was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Daniel J. McHugh, C. M., De Paul Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Ill. This was discussed by Very Rev. R. H. Smith, 
S. M., President of Jefferson College, La., and by Rev. M. J. 
Ahern, S. J., of Buffalo, N. Y. A special meeting of the Mathe- 
matics and Science Section was announced for the afternoon of 
the same day. 

The last paper of the day was, “The Curriculum of the Com- 
mercial High School,” by Brother Luke Joseph, F. S. C., of the 
Christian Brothers College, St. Louis, Mo. This paper was dis- 
cussed by Rev. M. J. Ahern, S. J: and Rev. M. S. Welsh, O. P., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


THIRD SESSION 
THurRSDAY MORNING, JULY 3, 1913. 


Prayer was said by the President. The morning was given up 
to hearing reports of Committees and special matters concerning 
the welfare of the Department. 

The Committee on Nominations, through its Chairman, Rev. 
H. S. Spalding, S. J., submitted the following names for the 
offices of the Department : 

President: Very Rev. J. F. Green, O. S. A., Chicago, IIl.; 
Vice President: Rev. Patrick F. O’Brien, M. A., Chicago, IIl.: 
Secretary: Rev. Matthew A. Schumacher, C. S. C., Notre Dame. 
Ind. (Term not yet expired.) 

Members of the Executive Board of the Catholic Educational 
Association : 

Rev. James J. Dean, O. 8S. A., Villanova, Pa., Rev. H. S. 
Spalding, S. J., Chicago, IIl. 

Department Standing Committee: 

Rev. Daniel J. McHugh, C. M., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. John A. 
Van Heertum, ©. Pr., West De Pere, Wis.: Very Rev. J. P. 
O’Mahoney, C. S. V., Bourbonnais, Ill.; Very Rev. B. P. 
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O'Reilly, S. M., Dayton, Ohio; Very Rev. M. A. Hehiur, C. S. 
Sp., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brother Thomas, F. S. C., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Rev. Theodore Sauer, C. PP. S., Collegeville, Ind.; Brother 
James, C. F. X., Louisville, Ky.; Very Rev. D. M. Gorman, 
LLL. D., Dubuque, Iowa; Very Rev. R. H. Smith, S. M., Jeffer- 
son College, La.; Rev. Patrick Cummins, O. S. B., Conception, 
Mo. 

This report was adopted as read, and the nominees were de- 
clared the officers of the Department for the ensuing year. 

The Committee on Resolutions presented the following reso- 
lutions for adoption by the College Department : 


RESOLUTIONS 


1. The College Department of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation recommends that the Colleges of the Association re- 
quire one hundred and twenty-eight (128) semester hours as a 
minimum for graduation. 

2. As there seems to be a general agreement among educa- 
tors that pupils entering the secondary schools from the eighth 
grade are too far advanced in age, and secondary education 
ought to begin at about the age of twelve, we favor an arrange- 
ment whereby pupils may be able to begin their high school 
course after completion of six years of elementary work. 

3. While we favor the highest standard of education, and 
heartily approve of every attempt to classify colleges, accord- 
ing to just principles, we deprecate the action of the Federal 
Government in its attempt to classify the colleges of the country 
into groups of A, B and C and we believe that, in this work of 
classification, the said Federal Bureau of Education has gone 
beyond its power. 


This last resolution was adopted in the form given after much 
discussion. 


The motion to have the second and third resolutions sumitted 
to the General Association for adoption was carried. This was 
followed by a report from the Philosophy Section, prepared by 
Dr. George Sauvage, C. S. C., Holy Cross College, Washington, 
D.C., and read by Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, S.M. The report was 
adopted and the following officers for the Section of Philosophy 
and History were appointed for the coming year: 
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Rev. George Sauvage, C. S. C., Chairman, Rev. R. H. Tierney, 
S. J., Vice Chairman, Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, S. M., Secretary. 

Father McHugh then presented the report for the Section of 
Mathematics and Science. The Committee of that Section for 
the following year are: 

Rev. Daniel McHugh, C. M., Chairman; Rev. M. J. Ahern, 
S. J., of Buffalo; Rev. James B. Craney, Dubuque; Brother 
Thomas, F. S. C., Buffalo; Brother Peter, C. F. X., Baltimore; 
Mr. W. A. McAuliffe, New York. 

In the absence of the Chairman of the Committee on Litera- 
ture, Dr. Lennox, Catholic University, Washington, D. C., Rev. 
Matthew Schumacher, C. S. C., read the report sent by Dr. 
Lennox. It was decided to continue Dr. Lennox as Chairman 
of that Committee, asking him to send out a list of readings, 
prepared by himself, to the different teachers throughout the 
country for the benefit of their judgment and criticism, and that 
the result of this work be submitted to the College Department 
at its next annual meeting. The members of the Committee of 
the Section of Language were continued as before. 

After a vote of thanks had been moved to all who helped 
make the Convention the success it was, the meeting adjourned. 


MatTruEew ScHuMACHER, C. S. C., 
Secretary. 


SECTION OF PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS TO BE USED 
AND CONSULTED BY THE TEACHERS AND STUDENTS IN 
CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


At the meeting of the Catholic Educational Association held at 
Pittsburgh in 1912, it was decided by the Section of Philosophy 
and History, that some step should be taken for the purpose 
of drawing up a list of philosophical works which might serve 
as a guide and a help to teachers and students of philosophy in 
Catholic colleges and high schools. 
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A committee of ten members was then appointed; and each 
one of them was asked to draw up a list of the philosophical 
works wh'ch, to his mind, would serve the end in view. 

Five lists have been contributed by various members of the 
Committee. All are valuable; and although, as was to be ex- 
pected, they contain a large number of identical indications, 
they also supplement each other in a useful way. 

Since, however, no definite plan or principle as.to the com- 
piling of these lists had been drawn up, it has seemed to me that 
the most practical task for the present was to offer for dis- 
cussion a tentative plan, and to make suggestions as to the prin- 
ciples which should be followed; so that the list thus finally 
compiled might be as completee, as useful and as practical as 
possible, in view of the special end which it is intended to fulfill. 

| wish to emphasize the fact that the various points here men- 
tioned or advocated are only suggestions. They are presented 
with the hope that a serious discussion of the same will show 
how far they may he accepted, how they should be corrected or 
supplemented. 

1. In view of the large amount of reading and bibliographical 
research entailed, as well as of the extensive information and pre- 
cision of detail required in order that the work be useful and 
practical, it seems necessary to divide it according to the various 
departments of Philosophy, General Bibliography, Experimental 
Psychology, Logic and Epistemology or Criteriology, General 
Metaphysics, Cosmology, Rational Psychology, Theodicy, Ethics. 
History of Philosophy —a subcommittee being appointed for 
each one of these departments. 


Each subcommittee would have its chairman appointed by 
the Executive Committee of the Section of Philosophy. The 
Chairman thus appointed would not only secure the collabora- 
tion of those whom he knows to be especially interested in the 
work of his department, but also centralize the results obtained. 


Nothing however would prevent one from contributing his 
collaboration to various departments. 

2. Works in Latin, English, French, German, Italian, Spanish 
may be mentioned. 
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As to the order in which books and other references should 
be distributed in each department, the following suggestions are 
offered : 

(a) In each department, the subject matter should first be 
divided into various titles, distributed in logical order, accord- 
ing to the chief problems which form the object of that part of 


philosophy with which the subcommittee is concerned; as for. 


instance. in the department of Rational Psychology: Nature 
of Life,— Origin of Life,— Variety and Hierarchy of Liv- 
ing Beings, — the Problem of Evolution, — the Human Soul, — 
Spirituality of the Human Soul,—Immortality of the Human 
Soul, etc. 

(b) The text-books and general treatises which cover the 
whole field in each department of philosophy should be men- 
tioned first. 

(c) Then, under such title, the chief books which treat of 
the problem under that title. 

3. For each book, the latest edition or translation, the place 
and date of publication and name of the publishing house should 
be carefully indicated. 

The general philosophical character of the book should he 
briefly and clearly stated; also its informational and educational 
value for teacher or student, or both. 

In case the book is written by a non-Catholic or is on the 
Index, this should be specified, along with an indication of the 
character of the errors which the teacher should guard against. 

Important magazine articles bearing on the problem should 
also be mentioned with similar indications. 

The General Bibliography should include the various dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias of philosophy ;— the philosophical 
bibliographies which are being published from time to time by 
' various philosophical periodicals, such as for instance, the “Som- 
maire Ideologique” of the Revue Neo-Scolastique of Louvain: 
the various magazines devoted to philosophy. 

In each case, the philosophical system advocated by the dic- 
tionary or magazine should be carefully specified as well as the 
general tendency of these publications. 
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A list compiled according to these or similar principles 
would fulfill the end for which it is intended, namely: to secure 
a more solid knowledge and progress of sane philosophy, by 
placing in the hands of all teachers and students, in a useful and 
practical manner, the experience of those who have given their 
time and special care to the study of that most important branch 
of knowledge and education. 

As every one will realize, such a work is not the labor of a 
single week or even of a month. Therefore | would strongly 
appeal to the chairmen of the various subcommittees to begin 
the work at once. Their report should be sent to the Chairman 
of the Section of Philosophy at least two months before the next 
convention, so that a tentative list might be presented for dis- 
cussion at that time. 

GEORGE SAUVAGE, C. S. C., 
Chairman. 


SCIENCE SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 

Owing to a change of policy, there was only one special meet- 
ing of the Science Section at the New Orleans Convention. This 
meeting was held in Room A, Loyola University, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, July 2nd, at 4 o’clock. 

Brother Thomas, F. S. C., Buffalo, N. Y., acted as Secretary. 

The feature of the meeting was an excellent paper read by 
srother Peter, C. F. X., of Mt. St. Joseph’s College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. The paper appears in this report. 

Following the paper were some very interesting and practical 
remarks by Mr. William J. McAuliffe, of the Cathedral College. 
New York City. 

Rev. M. J. Ahern, S. J., of Canisius College. Buffalo, and 
Brother Thomas, F. S. C., of St. Joseph’s Collegiate Institute, 
Buffalo, took an active part in the discussion. 

The officers of the Science Section for the coming year are: 

Rey. D. J. McHugh, C. M., Chairman, De Paul University, 
Chicago; Brother Thomas, F. S. C., Secretary, St. Joseph’s Col- 
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legiate Institute, Buffalo; Rev. M. J. Ahern, S. J., Canisius Col- 
lege, Buffalo; Rev. J. B. Craney, S. T. B., St. Joseph’s College, 
Dubuque; Mr. W. J. McAuliffe, A. M., Cathedral College, New 
York City. 
Dante J. McHueu, C. M., 
Chairman. 


COLLEGE NIGHT 


A public meeting under the auspices of the College Depart- 
ment was held at the Knights of Columbus Hall, on Wednesday 
evening, July 2. The following program was given: 


A Few Words by Rev. John D. Foulkes, S. J., President of the 
College Night Committee. 


As the Dawn—Quartette Otto Cantor 
Messrs. A. H. Kernion, J. M. Walker, A. Vulliet, 
B. J. Helmke. 


Opening Remarks—Very Rev. J. F. Green, O. S. A., President 
of the College Department. 
Selected 
Master Joseph William Font. 
Address Dr. Homer Dupuy, New Orleans. 
Recessional—Chorus R. DeKoven 


First Tenors—A. H. Kernion, J. B. Wynn, A. C. Ball, C. 
Frederic. 


Second Tenors—J. M. Walker, C. J. Babst, J. C. Peytevan, 
E. Stouse. 


Baritones—A. Vulliet, J. C. Delery, C. Belmar, C. F. Dahmen. 


Basses—B. J. Helmke, A. A. Druffner, J. Scramuzza. 
Music under the Direction of Prof. Fred C. Font. 


CN EP. Rev. John C. Reville, S. J., Macon, Ga. 


College Night Committee—Rev. John D. Foulkes, S. J., Rev. 
Thos. Smith, S. M., Bro. Engelbert, C. S. €. 


MATTHEW SCHUMACHER, C. S. C., 
Secretary. 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE STANDARD COLLEGE 


VERY REVEREND JOHN P, O'MAHONEY, C. S, V., PRESIDENT OF 
ST. VIATOR’S COLLEGE, BOURBONNAIS, ILL, 

According to the Catholic Directory for 1913 there are in the 
United States two hundred and thirty colleges for boys, <A 
glance at the items from which this total is deduced and a care- 
ful study of the description given under the heading of the dio- 
cese to which the institutions thus tabulated belong, convince 
one that the title, “college,” has no very definite meaning to the 
compiler of these statistics. Without any exaggeration there are 
included in this number institutions that are even below the high 
school grade. Many of the lower institutions thus classified 
make no pretense at being colleges, for in the description, which 
no doubt has been given by the institutions themselves, they are 
called either “Catholic high schools”, or “institutes for little 
boys.” This jumbling of institutions is evidently injurious to our 
colleges without conferring any benefit on our lower schools. 
About one hundred and fifty schools have in their corporate title 
the name college or university, but a careful study of their cata- 
logues would lead one to divide these into three classes: those 
giving a good high school program of studies, those giving one 
or two years of college work plus the high school, and those giv- 
ing a complete college education. All these institutions serve a 
good purpose and with the growing demand for higher Catholic 
education, it is to be hoped they will develop into the fullness of 
college life. 


‘ 


At present it is a matter of vital importance that those institu- 
tions that aim at becoming colleges cooperate with those that are 
fully exercising that function in maintaining the college entity in 
the educational world. The fierce battle which the college has 

(165) 
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waged against the high school on the one hand and the profes- 
sional schools on the other is not yet over. The present indica- 
tions promise an issue favorable to the college but we have yet to 
deplore the fact that high schools are largely feeders to the pro- 
fessional schools. Most law schools and medical schools have 
no higher requirements than the four years of high school, while 
some of our seminaries admit high school students into philoso- 
phy, or worse still admit students who have had a five-year 
course in the classics with a little philosophy, into the senior 
year of college work. The university, with its combination of 
liberal education and profession or technical studies during the 
junior and senior years of college, is doing much to deplete the 
ranks of college men. Take away the aspirants for the profes- 
sions and the ministry and you have left for the recruiting of 
college students only the lovers of education for education’s sake 
among the leisure class—a negligible quantity. | With these con- 
ditions confronting it, it is a matter of life and death for the 
college to present a standard which will win for it the confidence 
of the public. 

The efforts towards constructive work which the College De- 
partment of the Catholic Educational Association has consist- 
ently and persistently put forth since the founding of the Associ- 
ation, are bearing fruit. The discussion of the high school prob- 
lem which has had a place in every program has laid bare every 
phase of this important subject, fixed in the minds of our educat- 
ors the proper idea of the function of the high school and estab- 
lished the conviction of its necessity for the integrity of the 
Catholic educational system. In fact a few years ago this work 
had advanced as far as the door of the college. Since then we 
have been considering the very important question of college en- 
trance requirements. Here likewise keen and healthy discussion 
has had good results. Witness it in the approach towards uni- 
formity of requirements made by our leading colleges in the 
past few years. What was before vague, undetermined and il- 
lusive relative to the admission of students into the college, has 
become fixed, definite and precise. 

Now that we have gone thus far we must go a step further and 
come to some agreement concerning the contents of the college 
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curriculum. We have been asked year after year in our annual 
meetings for a definition of college. The Catholic Encyclopedia 
says that in the most common and most proper acceptation of the 
term, it is an institution of higher learning of a general, not pro- 
fessional character, where, after a regular course of studies, the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, or, in recent years, some equivalent 
degree, e. g. Bachelor of Philosophy, or Bachelor of Science, is 
given. This definition excludes all professional schools, even 
those called colleges. It restricts the college to the work of gen- 
eral education; thus technical work, professional studies and 
specialization are excluded. This phase of the definition distin- 
guishes the college from higher institutions, while itis differenti- 
ated from the lower schools by its power of granting degrees or 
rather by the fact that its function is the completing of what 
constitutes a general or liberal education. 


A liberal education transcends the utilitarian demands of any 
particular profession or technical pursuit. Its direct aim is not 
the fitting of a man for the special duties of his future work in 
life nor the development of a particular talent. It has for its di- 
rect object the entire man, not an isolated faculty, but the sym- 
metrical growth of all faculties, for the end of education is the 
making of man. The special part which the college plays in this 
work is the moulding of the schoolboy into a man of the world— 
a man who can take his place among men and move freely amid 
the world’s varied activities, who speaks its language and inter- 
prets its thought—a man who can utilize the heritage of the past 
making it the capital of the present for the realization of the 
future. To bring about this result, discipline must be recognized 
as the basic principle of education. This is the foundation upon 
which every Catholic college rests. In our system this principle 
is applied not only to the actions and daily life of the students 
but also to the courses of study which they pursue. The elimina- 
tion of weak traits, the cultivation of virtuous habits, the instill- 
ing of the principles of right conduct and the fostering of re- 
ligion, are effects produced by the constant, silent, permeating in- 
fluence of discipline. But this great force is not restricted to the 
moral side of education; its potency is equally necessary and 
effective on the intellectual side. Fidelity to this principle has 
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saved Catholic schools from launching out into the uncharted seas 
where secular institutions have made shipwreck of education. 
To those who so loudly insist that in the college there should be 
no required body of studies but that all should be elective, that 
each student should follow his own bent in selecting the subjects 
that most appeal to him, and in thus exercising free choice, re- 
ceive his initial training in freedom; the Catholic college answers 
that the accumulated experience of centuries modified and 
adapted to the conditions of the present is a surer guide than the 
freedom of an ignorant and undisciplined mind. In pursuance 
of this policy she has reserved to her teaching body a discriminat- 
ing power to be exercised in behalf of her student body, thus 
safeguarding the youth confided to her guidance from the hap- 
hazard results of the hit-or-miss choice of an immature mind, or 
the blind groping for truth by the process of trial and error. She 
sets up for her youths a consistent group of required studies 
whose power of developing the faculties of the soul to the highest 
degree of efficiency has been demonstrated by centuries of accom- 
plishment. As the fields of human knowledge have been en- 
larged, her curriculum has steadily grown until the trivium and 
quadrivium of her infancy have expanded into the baccalaureate 
richness of her maturity. Modern conditions demand further 
growth. The importance of the natural and social sciences as 
well as those modern languages which have a rich literature, 
should obtain for them the recognition of the college. It is most 
desirable that from a combination of these with the old literary 
and philosophical curriculum which constitutes the Bachelor of 
Arts course, a harmonious system be evolved. 

Fortunately this system has passed beyond.the stage of theory 
and has been reduced to practice by some of our leading colleges. 
Its practicability has been established in some cases by over 
twenty years of experience. The system consists in establishing 
different programs of prescribed courses of instruction leading to 
different degrees. A group of studies in which the classics pre- 
dominate leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts; one in which 
modern language and literature form the center, leads to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Letters; one which gives to philosophy and 
kindred subjects more importance than any of the others, leads 
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to the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy, and finally one which 
takes from the general sciences all that there is in them of a cul- 
tural value, leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science. While 
each of these groups has its own peculiar dominating element it 
has also something in common with one or more of the others, 
thus constituting a program which maintains that sequence of 
studies which is necessary for mental discipline, and at the same 
time presents that variety of subjects which is absolutely indis- 
pensable for a liberal education. 

I believe that this system will enable the Catholic college to 
solve many of the educational questions that are pressing for 
solution and to solve them too without doing violence to herself. 
While guarding against any movement that would be revolu- 
tionary we must not be over conservative. While holding on to 
the past we must live in the present and provide for the future. 
In this way the continuity of educational ideals will be preserved 
and at the same time we will have that diversity in their applica- 
tion which is demanded by our national needs and characteristics. 
To maintain a system absolutely as it was a hundred years ago 
without any intervening change is as unreasonable as to break 
from the past with all its traditions. Like every other human 
thing the college is subject to the law of growth. When it fails 
to assimilate, it has to yield to the inexorable law of decay. To 
restrict the college to an ironclad program of studies would be to 
deny to her a right which she has exercised from the beginning. 
As the storehouses of human knowledge were enlarged she ex- 
ercised the right of dominion and took therefrom whatever 
would enrich her curriculum. The scholastic, the humanist, the 
scientist, have been made her tributaries. 

The college can fulfill its function through more than one 
channel. The classics can no longer claim the educational. mo- 
nopoly. They are indeed a most valuable means of liberal culture 
and perhaps the best preparation for professional studies, but we 
can, even without being actuated by utilitarian motives, make 
like claims in behalf of the sciences, letters and philosophy. Any 
group of studies whose very nature tends to the training of the 
powers of the mind, developing in man both capability and re- 
source, and giving him at the same time a knowledge of himself 
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and of the world in which he lives, cannot but fit him to respond 
intelligently to the vocation of man, to that high calling which 
is a summons to no particular profession, but which is the call of 
nature to every man to take his place, to do his work, to utilize 
the talents which God has given him so that his temporal life 
may be a fitting preparation for life eternal. Such studies give 
man a knowledge of the human world in which he lives, the 
world of the past of whose achievements he is the heir, and also 
the world of nature which speaks to him such a varied language. 
They also provide for him a training in expression, give him the 
ability to put thought into appropriate and adequate form, by cul- 
tivating in him a due appreciation of the power and beauty of his 
own language so that he may use it to reveal and not to obscure his 
thought. They bring the student within the range of the main 
philosophical problems which after all are the problems of life, 
make him the possessor of ideas which will enable him to unify 
his thought and ground his conviction upon reason. In this way 
he has not merely acquired knowledge but cultivated a high order 
of reflective thinking which manifests itself in breadth of vision 
and in methodical habits of clear and efficient reasoning. 

To bring about this result it is necessary that every group of 
studies in the college curriculum should be systematically organ- 
ized. There should be in it a logical correlation of essential parts 
constituting a consistent and comprehensive whole. Each subject 
should be weighed, and given, according to its cultural value, a 
proportionate part of the time allotted to each program; thus 
there will be in each group certain studies of major importance, 
others of minor importance. The principle to determine the rela- 
tive importance of the constituent parts of an integral group 
should be determined both by the characteristic of that group and 
the fact that college training is intended to complete general edu- 
cation. Thus in the Bachelor of Arts program, the classics are 
made important by the first determinant, and English and philos- 
ophy by the second. These studies need to be supplemented by 
mathematics, history and the natural sciences. In the Letters pro- 
gram the modern languages and their literatures predominate with 
history and philosophy for complements. Philosophy and its kin- 
dred subjects with political science and English should constitute 
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the backbone of the course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy. The primary branches of the scientific course are 
the natural and physical sciences and the English language, while _ 
‘mathematics, philosophy and modern languages hold therein a 
necessary but subordinate position. No mention is made of re- 
ligious instruction because it is well’ understood that in these 
groups every Catholic college has a well-organized course in 
this for all its students. Besides a catechist of St. Viator would 
be tempted to insist too long upon a well-graded course of apol- 
ogetics, Church history and Catholic sociology. 

Since the high school has developed between the grammar 
school and the college, no matter what other purpose that institu- 
tion fulfills, by its very nature it must give to those who desire to 
receive a complete liberal education the requisite preparation to 
take up advanced courses in the college. Modern conditions have 
brought the high school into existence, and these same conditions 
are bringing about changes in the college which tend towards the 
perfect articulation or adjustment of these two important parts 
of the educational system. It is evident to one who is familiar 
with the high schools of our country, that we cannot cling ex- 
clusively to the classical course without injury to the college, for 
if we do, we will be forced either to. open our doors to students 
who are not prepared for advanced work in this line, thus bring- 
ing the college down to the level of the high school or else we 
will be compelled to turn away year after year, hundreds of stu- 
dents who present themselves prepared for advanced education 
but who shall be denied its privileges because they have no cred- 
its in Latin or Greek, thus forcing the attendance of our Catholic 
colleges to remain at the minimum while many Catholic youths 
are turned away from our own doors and forced to seek the-con- 
sideration which we fail to show them, in schools where ‘the re- 
ligious education which has been begun in them shall perhaps be 
eradicated, certainly never completed, or where that which has 
heen absolutely lacking shall never be supplied. There are cer- 
tainly many high school graduates annually seeking college educa- 
tion who have had no elementary training in the classics. On the 
one hand let us not lower our standards by admitting them to a 
college course the elementary training for which is lacking. This 
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would be in the very nature of things to destroy that college 
course, for it would be changed from an advanced to an element- 
- ary course or else the students could not follow it. On the other 
hand, let us introduce those students to other equally advanced 
courses for which their previous attainments qualify them. 


We should by all means maintain the worth and honor of the 
classical course by reserving to it alone the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, but we cannot do this and bring about the natural develop- 
ment of the college under the influence of modern conditions, 
unless by a systematic arrangement of groups of studies leading 
to different degrees, the Bachelor of Arts course is kept undi- 
luted, while the many other studies that have a legitimate claim to 
cultural value are provided for without overcrowding the student. 
This is evident from the nature of these courses and the time 
allotted to them. You cannot compress into the four years of 
college life all the studies that can contribute largely towards a 
liberal education, but you can arrange these studies to meet the 
aptitudes and the previous preparation of every applicant of col- 
lege caliber. ° 


The advanced nature of the college courses, the fact that they 
are the culmination of secondary education, the final stage in the 
process of general education, demands greater application and 
concentration on the part of the student. Consequently the pro- 
gram must be framed in view of giving the student more time 
for personal effort. The experience of our leading institutions 
has demonstrated that four years are necessary to do full justice 
to.any real college course. While we cannot arrive at mathe- 
matical exactness in determining the amount of recitation dis- 
tributed throughout these four years, yet the nature of the work 
and the practice of our most reputable colleges give us a fair idea 
of the minimum requirement in this respect for the attainment of 
a degree. According to a work on the Present Standards of 
Higher Education in the United States, the standard require- 
ment. for graduation in secular colleges is 60 year or 120 se- 
mester hours of. purely scholastic work with the addition of from 
four to six hours of required physical training. This calls for 
fifteen hours a week or an average of three hours class work a 
day for four years. In our Catholic colleges the average of 
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weekly recitation is higher. In some courses we find eighteen 
hours, in others twenty hours a week. While more than fifteen 
hours a week may be spent by the student in the classroom and 
there be left sufficient time for the greater preparation required 
by such advanced courses as those of the college, yet he can 
scarcely give more than twenty hours without sacrificing thor- 
oughness. The Catholic colleges can then without any apparent 
difficulty declare for a definite amount of recitation as a re- 
quirement for graduation. Ry fixing a minimum you will in no 
way divert from higher standards but you will make it possible 
for the public to estimate in some tangible way the worth of a 
degree. Among our Catholic colleges granting degrees there is 
scarcely one that requires less than fifteen hours of recitation per 
week during four scholastic years of thirty-six weeks each. Why 
not put ourselves on record then in this Association in declaring 
that no college should grant any of the initial degrees without re- 
quiring fifteen hours of class work a week during four scholastic 
years, each consisting of at least thirty-six weeks? 

This determining of the time element together with the quan- 
titative element which can be easily inferred from the general 
description of the college courses given in this paper, will do 
much to determine a common standard which will differentiate 
the college on the one hand from preparatory schools and on the 
other from professional or technical institutes. It is not enough 
that college men have an idea of what constitutes a college. They 
must popularize that idea. They must give it an expression intel- 
ligible alike to the educated and the one seeking an education. To 
do this they must first agree among themselves upon the essen- 
tials of a complete liberal education. The writer of this paper 
has no desire to diminish the autonomy of any institution, to es- 
tablish an ironclad system from which there would be no devi- 
ation, to suggest a syllabus which would convert the teacher into. 
a question mark or to bring about a bureaucracy which would 
confer degrees upon machines and not upon men. , While guard- 
ing against the evils of over-standardization it is most desirable 
that we acquire a working knowledge of that beautiful Catholic 
principle, in necessarits unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omnibus 
caritas, 
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and of the world in which he lives, cannot but fit him to respond 
intelligently to the vocation of man, to that high calling which 
is a summons to no particular profession, but which is the call of 
nature to every man to take his place, to do his work, to utilize 
the talents which God has given him so that his temporal life 
may be a fitting preparation for life eternal. Such studies give 
man a knowledge of the human world in which he lives, the 
world of the past of whose achievements he is the heir, and also 
the world of nature which speaks to him such a varied language. 
They also provide for him a training in expression, give him the 
ability to put thought into appropriate and adequate form, by cul- 
tivating in him a due appreciation of the power and beauty of his 
own language so that he may use it to reveal and not to obscure his 
thought. They bring the student within the range of the main 
philosophical problems which after all are the problems of life, 
make him the possessor of ideas which will enable him to unify 
his thought and ground his conviction upon reason. In this way 
he has not merely acquired knowledge but cultivated a high order 
of reflective thinking which manifests itself in breadth of vision 


and in methodical habits of clear and efficient reasoning. 


To bring about this result it is necessary that every group of 
studies in the college curriculum should be systematically organ- 
ized. There should be in it a logical correlation of essential parts 
constituting a consistent and comprehensive whole. Each subject 
should be weighed, and given, according to its cultural value, a 
proportionate part of the time allotted to each program; thus 
there will be in each group certain studies of major importance, 
others of minor importance. The principle to determine the rela- 
tive importance of the constituent parts of an integral group 
should be determined both by the characteristic of that group and 
the fact that college training is intended to complete general edu- 
cation. Thus in the Bachelor of Arts program, the classics are 
made important by the first determinant, and English and philos- 
ophy by the second. These studies need to be supplemented by 
mathematics, history and the natural sciences. In the Letters pro- 
gram the modern languages and their literatures predominate with 
history and philosophy for complements. Philosophy and its kin- 
dred subjects with political science and English should constitute 
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the backbone of the course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy. The primary branches of the scientific course are 
the natural and physical sciences and the English language, while 
mathematics, philosophy and modern languages hold therein a 
necessary but subordinate position. No mention is made of re- 
ligious instruction because it is well understood that in these 
groups every Catholic college has a well-organized course in 
this for all its students. Besides a catechist of St. Viator would 
be tempted to insist too long upon a well-graded course of apol- 
ogetics, Church history and Catholic sociology. 

Since the high school has developed between the grammar 
school and the college, no matter what other purpose that institu- 
tion fulfills, by its very nature it must give to those who desire to 
receive a complete liberal education the requisite preparation to 
take up advanced courses in the college. Modern conditions have 
brought the high school into existence, and these same conditions 
are bringing about changes in the college which tend towards the 
perfect articulation or adjustment of these two important parts 
of the educational system. It is evident to one who is familiar 
with the high schools of our country, that we cannot cling ex- 
clusively to the classical course without injury to the college, for 
if we do, we will be forced either to open our doors to students 
who are not prepared for advanced work in this line, thus bring- 
ing the college down to the level of the high school or else we 
will be compelled to turn away year after year, hundreds of stu- 
dents who present themselves prepared for advanced education 
but who shall be denied its privileges because they have no cred- 
its in Latin or Greek, thus forcing the attendance of our Catholic 
colleges to remain at the minimum while many Catholic youths 
are turned away from our own doors and forced to seek the con- 
sideration which we fail to show them, in schools where the re- 
ligious education which has been begun in them shall perhaps be. 
eradicated, certainly never completed, or where that which has 
been absolutely lacking shall never be supplied. There are cer- 
tainly many high school graduates annually seeking college educa- 
tion who have had no elementary training in the classics. On the 
one hand let us not lower our standards by admitting them to a 
college course the elementary training for which is lacking. This 
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would be in the very nature of things to destroy that college 
course, for it would be changed from an advanced to an element- 
ary course or else the students could not follow it. On the other 
hand, let us introduce those students to other equally’ advanced 
courses for which their previous attainments qualify them. 

We should by all means maintain the worth and honor of the 
classical course by reserving to it alone the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, but we cannot do this and bring about the natural develop- 
ment of the college under the influence of modern conditions, 
unless by a systematic arrangement of groups of studies leading 
to different degrees, the Bachelor of Arts course is kept undi- 
luted, while the many other studies that have a legitimate claim to 
cultural value are provided for without overcrowding the student. 
This is evident from the nature of these courses and the time 
allotted to them. You cannot compress into the four years of 
college life all the studies that can contribute largely towards a 
liberal education, but you can arrange these studies to meet the 
aptitudes and the previous preparation of every applicant of col- 
lege caliber. 

The advanced nature of the college courses, the fact that they 
are the culmination of secondary education, the final stage in the 
process of general education, demands greater application and 
concentration on the part of the student. Consequently the pro- 
gram must be framed in view of giving the student more time 
for personal effort. The experience of our leading institutions 
has demonstrated that four years are necessary to do full justice 
to any real college course. While we cannot arrive at mathe- 
matical exactness in determining the amount of recitation dis- 
tributed throughout these four years, yet the nature of the work 
and the practice of our most reputable colleges give us a fair idea 
of the minimum requirement in this respect for the attainment of 
a degree. According to a work on the Present Standards of 
Higher Education in the United States, the standard require- 
ment for graduation in secular colleges is 60 year or 120 se- 
mester hours of purely scholastic work with the addition of from 
four to six hours of required physical training. This calls for 
fifteen hours a week or an average of three hours class work a 
day for four years. In our Catholic colleges the average of 
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weekly recitation is higher. In some courses we find eighteen _ 
hours, in others twenty hours a week. While more than fifteen 
hours a week may be spent by the student in the classroom and 
there be left sufficient time for the greater preparation required 
by such advanced courses as those of the college, yet he can’ 
scarcely give more than twenty hours without sacrificing thor- 
oughness. The Catholic colleges can then without any apparent 
difficulty declare for a definite amount of recitation as a re- 
quirement for graduation. By fixing a minimum you will in no 
way divert from higher standards but you will make it possible 
for the public to estimate in some tangible way the worth of a 
degree. Among our Catholic colleges granting degrees there is 
scarcely one that requires less than fifteen hours of recitation per 
week during four scholastic years of thirty-six weeks each. Why 
not put ourselves on record then in this Association in declaring 
that no college should grant any of the initial degrees without re- 
quiring fifteen hours of class work a week during four scholastic 
years, each consisting of at least thirty-six weeks? 

This determining of the time element together with the quan- 
titative element which can be easily inferred from the general 
description of the college courses given in this paper, will do 
much to determine a common standard which will differentiate 
the college on the one hand from preparatory schools and on the 
other from professional or technical institutes. It is not enough 
that college men have an idea of what constitutes a college. They 
must popularize that idea. They must give it an expression intel- 
ligible alike to the educated and the one seeking an education, To 
do this they must first agree among themselves upon the essen- 
tials of a complete liberal education. The writer of this paper 
has no desire to diminish the autonomy of any institution, to es- 
tablish an ironclad system from which there would be no devi- 
ation, to suggest a syllabus which would convert the teacher into 
a question mark or to bring about a bureaucracy which would 
confer degrees upon machines and not upon men. While guard- 
ing against the evils of over-standardization it is most desirable 
that we acquire a working knowledge of that beautiful Catholic 
principle, in necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omnibus 
caritas, 
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DISCUSSION 

Rev. P. A. Ryan, S. J., Loyola University, New Orleans, La.: |! 
would like to begin by saying that though I have charge of the “Bureau 
of Information”, and possess.a great deal of information along other 
lines, I have not had the opportunity to familiarize myself with the 
paper just read. It was handed to me a very short while ago. I have, 
however, seen enough of it to enable me to recognize its merit. Indeed 
it is a very able paper, and I believe that most of us, perhaps all of us, 
are in hearty accord with everything-the Reverend lecturer has said. 

No one will gainsay the statement that the purpose of a college course 
is to complete the general education begun in the high school. No onc 
will deny that the studies included in the college curriculum should be 
of a disciplinary nature and that the minimum requirement of time 
should be set for the prescribed studies. But we have here in Louisiana 
colleges that satisfy all the demands made by Father O’Mahoney’s paper, 
and yet we cannot attract the high school graduate to these institutions 
Manifestly then one whose field of labor lies in Louisiana and in th 
South generally, is not so much concerned with the need of an adequate 
college curriculum as he is with the conditions that are making the col- 
lege among us obsolete as an institution. 


Father O’Mahoney stated that most law schools and medical schools 
have no higher requirements than the four years of high school. I am 
prepared to say that no law school or medical school in the South de- 
mands more than a high school preparation. 

How then can we maintain our colleges in the south? Father O’Ma 
honey says that we can maintain them by presenting a standard which 
will win for them the confidence of the public. But the standard of the 
inferior college is higher than that of the best equipped high school and 
yet, as I have said, the college is not patronized. 

To my mind the “get through quick” schemes of the educational world 
are just as compelling as the “get rich quick” schemes of the financial 
world, and we shall never succeed in filling the depleted ranks of ow 
college men, until we shall have created a sentiment in favor of the col- 
lege course as a necessary preparation for post-graduate work. When 
our universities and professional or technical schools demand a college 
degree as an entrance requirement, then the college course will be con- 
sidered worth while and then incidentally our’ colleges will be 
standardized. 


Rev. MatrHew ScHumacuer, C: S. C., Notre Dame University, Notre 


Dame, Ind.: I might say that this.is my quinquennium on the question of . 


entrance requirements and the standard college. The,subject of the num- 
ber of units for entrance to college was taken up in Boston five years ago 
and kept at until two years ago in Chicago the College Department de- 
clared itself in favor of sixteen units for entrance to college: Last year 
at Pittsburgh, we opened the question of the standard college and now 
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we have just listened to a clear and rather searching presentation of what 
constitutes the standard college. There has been a steady growth for the 
last five years, and I believe we are now near a working definition. 

As stated so often this is the question that has most significance for 
the College Department at present. All other questions are of minor 
consequence. They will adjust themselves happily once we know how 
we stand on the question of what constitutes a college. One of the mem- 
bers of the Association asked this morning what the College Department 
intended to do this Convention. He was answered that the purpose of 
the College Department is to put the college on the map. The reply came 
back,—if we don’t do it soon, there won’t be any college left to .be put 
on the map. There may be something in this remark, and there may not. 
At any rate it expresses an attitude of mind of some who are not in ab- 
solute sympathy with the College Department. 

We are now, it seems to me, at a time when we ought to be ready to 
set forth what we hold to be the standard college. Here two questions 
suggest themselves: Are the requirements of a standard college clear to 
our minds? If they are not clear, what is still needed? If the first sup- 
position is correct, that the standards are clear, then, as was said in the 
discussion this morning, it only remains for the requirements to be car- 
ried out. Are we ready to act? If there is something that is not clear, 
we ought to try to find out what it is and that to-day, if possible. We 
have had so much discussion of this problem, that we ought to know by 
this time just what is needed. I have often wondered, if in handling this 
question we are altogether honest with ourselves—if we are facing the 
proposition squarely. Are we not doing just a little bit of hedging, and 
trying to hide behind this or that excuse, to account for situations that 
we know are not correct, and that we could remedy if we would only put 
our hands and our minds to the task? That may sound like a rather 
serious charge, and yet I don’t think it is entirely unfounded. I think | 
can illustrate this point from actual occurrences. 

I have three cases in mind for which I have first hand information. 
young man who had a Bachelor of Science degree from one of our Cath- 
olic institutions, presented himself for admission to a medical school 
of Chicago—to two schools in fact. Neither school required graduation, 
or a Bachelor’s degree, to enter. He was not accepted. He had to: take 
another year of schooling, pursuing the studies that would admit him to 
either of these medical schools. Now, what was wrong with his 
previous work? He had received a certain amount of training in science. 
It consisted largely of a series of lectures delivered by a professor, and 
experiments done before the class, but no personal laboratory work. His 
credits were examined, and the young man was told: “Your credits are 
insufficient; we can’t admit you.” Here is a young student who had a 
Bachelor of Science degree, and no doubt he thought it represented what 
such a degree is supposed ordinarily to represent. He was disappointed 
and at a time when it meant much to him. Does it seem right that this 
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Association should stand sponsor for degrees of that character? Are wi 
in sympathy with methods and standards of this kind? 

The second case is, perhaps, more striking. A man had an A.B. and 
an A.M, from a Catholic institution, and came to another Catholic schoo! 
to receive a Bachelor’s degree in one year’s time. That did not seem to 
be a difficult operation, but the question was gone into very carefully. 
The catalogue of the school from which he came was consulted and an 
estimate given to all work pursued by the student to the satisfaction of 
the student himself, and he was finally rated,as a junior with the possi- 
bility of finishing in two years the requirements for a Bachelor’s degree 
at this other Catholic school. After examining his work, quantitativel) 
and qualitatively, it was found that he was just about a respectable junior 
at a college that follows an accepted standard. 

I wonder sometimes if one of the palliatives that we use to cover up 
certain matters we don’t like to face, is not that of bigotry. There is 
bigotry, no doubt; but don’t we often blame it to excuse ourselves from 
meeting some rather clear duties? There is a university club in one of 
our large cities that admits to membership graduates from various in- 
stitutions throughout the country. It admits graduates from some schools 
and not from others. Why? I spoke to a number of men from schools 
whose graduates were not admitted. They accounted for the situation 
by saying: “We are Catholics; a case of bigotry.” I happened to know 
that there are a number of Catholics belonging to that university 
club, and that they were admitted solely upon the strength of the degree 
conferred upon them. That is, their degree represented what was pre- 
sumed to be the correct standard of college work. If these illustrations 
mean anything, it seems to me there is still lurking in our ranks a ten- 
dency to get away from difficulties that we should come forward and 
meet. 

Last year a resolution was submitted to the Committee on Resolutions, 
but it was not presented to the Association by the Committee. It was to 
this effect: If this Association is to do effective work, we ought to de- 
clare ourselves as standing for a definite line of college work, and that 
of high grade. After declaring ourselves, we ought to set a time limit 
at which Catholic institutions should meet that condition. Five years’ time 
was suggested, and at the end of that period, it was proposed to look over 
the whole field of Catholic education, to consider the schools that are 
operating under the title of colleges or universities and rate their work, 
and those that reach the standard set, are to be admitted to this Associa- 
tion, and those that do not meet the standard are to lose membership in 
the Association. 

This question of standardizing work brings up the question raised at 
the general meeting this morning. How closely should our work be in 
line with secular education? There were two very divergent views ex- 
pressed this morning—almost directly opposite. One seemed to think 
that we should differentiate to such an extent that we should stand alone, 
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we on one side and secular education on the other side. The point of 
view expressed, I think, by Father Spalding, was that we should ally our- 
selves with what is being done in secular education, excepting always, 
questions of religion and philosophy and things that are specifically 
Catholic. The latter seems to be the correct point of view. There are 
branches that we can both teach in the same way. For what is arith- 
metic but arithmetic, and Latin but Latin, and grammar but grammar, 
and science but science? So if any definite conclusions have been reached 
by the men who are as earnestly concerned about these questions as we 
are, what is to prevent us from taking the result of their labors, and for- 
mulating our standard accordingly? The objection may be raised, that 
these men have not entirely settled all these questions themselves. Granted 
that they are still in the dark on many points, but what has been done 
can, as far as Catholic education is concerned, be accepted and used for 
‘ what it is worth. 

There is a movement on foot at present, and I presume most of you 
are acquainted with it, regarding the standardization of schools and de- 
grees. That is significant. This seems to indicate that if we do not 
standardize our own work, it may be standardized for us. The State ed- 
ucational departments are taking up the question in regard to the schools 
within their jurisdiction. The Bureau of Education is taking up the 
question nation-wide. Whether we like this situation or not, I repeat, 
these bureaus are going right ahead and they are going to standardize 
schools and put a valuation on degrees conferred, and if they do not un- 
derstand our systems, our standards, the particular points that appeal to 
us, they will none the less write their laws, and we may suffer as a con- 
sequence. And here again it is well to remember that only the secular 
branches are in question. The branches that find a place in State institu- 
tions, or private institutions, these they are setting a value on, and re- 
garding these branches or standards they will judge all alike. 

The documents that appeared last year rather abortively from the 
Bureau of Education, standardizing schools, called for a letter of ex- 
planation from the Commissioner of Education. According to the Com- 
missioner of Education the list was not intended for publication, but 
only for certain schools. The standard used for classifying schools was 
a rather arbitrary one. The quality of the work done by a Bachelor in 
institutions that give post-graduate work was supposed to furnish a cri- 
terion by which to judge the value of the Bachelor’s degree possessed by 
the student, and hence to rate the school from which he came. One can 
see how unsatisfactory such a standard is. There might be no students 
of a first-class college taking post-graduate work; then again, it might 
happen that only a few and those not even the average of a given college 
might take up advanced studies. In either case the college is not given 
a fair hearing. Again it might be said that the failure of students taking 
advanced work may, in part at least, be attributed to the schools where 
the advanced work was pursued. 
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The work of standardization is started and will continue. Some bureau 
or bureaus or commission or commissions are going to look into edu- 
cational standards throughout the country, and are going to say that an 
A.B. or a B.S., or an engineering or a law degree in this or that school is 
worth so much,—that a student can continue work and do _ post- 
graduate work, after getting this degree from this school, but not if he 
gets it from another. We may in some cases object to the methods em- 
ployed but since we are in favor of just standardization and high ideals 
educationally, the sensible thing to do is to see to it that our standard 
shall be such that we need not fear who examines our schools, for they 
will find them measuring up to the highest and best in education. 

I would suggest again, in conclusion, the same resolution offered fast 
year, that we set a definite standard of college work, and give five years 
to institutions to meet the standard, and that the institutions that are not 
in line at the end of that period lose their membership in the Association. 


Rev. James B. Craney, St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, Iowa: | 
should like to say a word on the excellent paper we have just heard 
read. It seems to me that the fact that we have a paper this year on the 
Standardization of Colleges, admitting that we have not fixed on the 
standard, shows that we are moving in the right direction. The only 
thing that was left out of the paper, and which I think can be easily 
arranged, is the selection of college subjects; the number of hours re- 
quired and the credits were quite definitely stated. 

In regard to the interrelation between Catholic and State colleges, in 
the State of Iowa we have no difficulty because the State colleges arc 
anxious to get our boys, nor do they discriminate against our boys in an) 
way ; they even make concessions in individual cases, standing however by 
their requirements for admission, which our boys are able to meet. So 
that with us prejudice does not seem to come into the discussion. 

But there is a question arising in our State regarding the classification 
of colleges into Class A, Class B and Class C, in which we are con- 
cerned, and which is being discussed in the State Board of Education and 
in the legislature. According to the present tentative classification, one of 
the requirements for a “Class A” college is a large endowment, while 
another requirement is that each professor be paid a high salary—things 
that do not come into the question in the case of a Catholic:college. If 
this classification is finally adopted by the legislature, as it may be, it 
will be difficult for a Catholic college to meet the requirements for a 
“Class A” college, even though in point of merit it be of the highest 
order. 

With reference to the professional schools, in our State, Lowa, and | 
think Father O’Mahoney said the same of the State of New York, the 
professional schools do not encroach so much on the college from the 
fact that two years of college work are required before the study of law 
or medicine may be taken up. For this reason we are able to hold many 
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of our boys, who intend to take up professional studies, for two years 
after they have completed the high school course. 


Rev. D. W. Hearn, S. J., Rector of the Loyola School, New York 
City: I don’t think we need be alarmed. The question of creating a 
common standard for our colleges is naturally a very interesting subject, 
and would be a very desirable feature, but we don’t want to touch burning 
coal. . The fact of the matter is that this college body is not here to es- 
tablish any rules or regulations. I think we all understand very de- 
cidedly what a college is. I think that the college men who are in earnest 
college work, and doing it very intently, understand very clearly what, in 
this land, is understood as a legitimate and honest college course. And 
if any are not doing standard work, they are perfectly well aware of it. 
Throughout the land there is a very diversified condition. In one locality, 
a school may do honest work, and still not be able, as we know, to reach 
up to that condition, or that standard of work, which, in another section, 
is required for a college degree. At the same time, it may meet all the 
demands required by non-Catholic institutions in that section of the 
country. Even in non-Catholic institutions there is great diversity as 
regards general standards. 


The general discussions on these matters in the meetings of this Asso- 
ciation will be quite sufficient to bring about a most sincere attitude in 
this regard. If any colleges are deficient, and if, here and there, there 
are some who are not doing the work which we feel they should do, |! 
think the time is not very far away, when they will rise up to a proper 
standard or go down to a grade which is more legitimate. 

At this very meeting we have protested vehemently against the Federal 
Bureau of Education for attempting to classify colleges into groups of 
A, B and C; and we have roundly condemned a similar attitude towards 
medical schools on the part of a self-constituted authority. And here we 
are proposing the same thing ourselves within our own ranks. We 
should not pass any resolution calling on institutions either to come up 
higher, or go down lower. It would be a very dangerous thing for this 
organization to attempt this and try to set a standard. What will that 
standard be? We have a general understanding of what a college is, and 
this question is going to settle itself. 

There is no reason to be discouraged at all by the general outlook. 
The position of Catholic education has improved wonderfully throughout 
the land during these past years, and there are the brightest hopes for the 
future. 

Many complain—and we have heard the complaint at this meeting—that 
the high schools are overreaching the college, and cutting off students 
from the college. This is the case perhaps in certain parts of the coun- 
try; but in other parts of the country, that same high school is the big- 
gest element of success for the college 
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In the North, the high school and the encouragement of the high schoo! 

are the very best earnest of success and growth for the college. To-day 
there is a new turn of things, and the demand is more and more for « 
college career. It is beginning to be required everywhere for the profes- 
sions. Even where State legislation does not require it, there is a strong 
‘ sentiment growing among professional men, .that students are not to be 
admitted to professional studies, unless they have had a certain amount, 
at least, of college training. This tends to help the colleges, of course. 
In many States, it is very decidedly required, where it was not a few 
years ago, that students should have had at least a year or two of col- 
lege, before they enter a professional school. In other States, the facul- 
ties of professional schools have themselves determined that, beginning 
with such and such a year, no students shall be admitted to medicine, or 
to law, until they have completed, at least, the freshman year, or the 
sophomore year, of college. This tendency will soon force our high 
schools everywhere to become a help, instead of a menace, to our col- 
leges. . 
In some colleges in the North, it is difficult to provide room for all 
the students who apply. This is notably so at Holy.Cross College. It is 
impossible to get buildings for the numbers seeking entrance. Last June 
there were one hundred and twenty-five graduates from the high school 
attached to Boston College, and 1 understand that nearly all are going 
on to the freshman class of the college. Besides, seventy-five graduates 
from neighboring high schools have been admitted to the freshman class. 
This bright condition did not exist a few years ago; it did not exist five 
years ago, when I was prefect of studies there. Our effort as Catholic 
educators should be to build up and strengthen the high school as the 
best hope of the college. 

Perhaps you know of the new Regis High School that we are about to 
start in New York City, a free high school for fifteen hundred students; 
and our hope is that this school will do much for the Catholic cause and 
increase as well the number of students in Catholic colleges. 

So I think we must not drive away success, by these discussions. We 
should be very earnest, true, and insist in a kindly way that our institu- 
tions be prepared for any attack on the part of the enemy, so as not to 
present a weak front, but, beyond this it would not be advisable to go: 
beyond this, I do not think it would be possible for us to go, knowing the 
purposes of this organization. . 


Rev. MatrHew ScHumAcHeEr, C. S. C.:.I1 think the remarks that 
Father Hearn made were perfectly in order at one time, but that was ten 
years ago, when the Association met in St. Louis. The question was 
opened at that time. This is our tenth annual meeting. The question of 
a curriculum and a standard has been before us al] that time, and no one 
has been taken unaware. As Father Hearn says, we are all earnest and 
sincere, and because we are earnest and sincere we think that fifteen 
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years is a long time to give any institution to make up its mind whether 
its standard will be the one ordinarily accepted, or whether it is going to 
give.an A.B. degree after five years of work. There was always, at least, 
a general understanding of what the Bachelor’s degree meant, and the in- 
stitutions that were permitted to give the Bachelor’s degree were pre- 
sumed to conform to this standard. There is no obligation on a college 
to confer a degree, but if a degree is given it should represent a certain 
minimum amount of work. 

We have had this question up for ten years, and we propose to give. 
five years more to colleges to enable them to meet the standard. Any in- 
stitution that cannot bring itself to. the proper standard of a Bachelor’s 
degree within that time, is hardly a help to education of any kind. We 
have catalogues of institutions to-day where degrees are given under 
cheapening conditions. The cases I mentioned occurred last year. Schools 
are doing this at the present time, and there is nothing that will wake 
these schools up, except setting before them a definite standard, which 
should be met within a specified time. 

Father Hearn says this is reading men out of the party and thinks 
it is not within our province to do so. This is a voluntary organization, 
it is truc, but I think that every voluntary organization has the right to 
set its standard, and, if men do not care to meet the standard, it seems 
to me it is perfectly legitimate for the organization to say—“You can’t 
hold membership in this Association.” Educational associations through- 
out the country are doing this very thing at the present time and with 
wholesome effect. 

So while we are a voluntary organization, we have a right to set our 
standards, because we represent a cause, and an institution unwilling to 
fight for that cause, will tend to pull down the whole cause itself. 
Strange as it may seem, institutions so minded won’t suffer particularly, 
but the effect will be felt by those whose standards are right, because of 
their intefest in the cause of Catholic education. 


Very Rev. Bernarp P. O’Rettty, President of St. Mary’s College, Day- 
ton, Ohio: Father Schumacher seems to have in mind very concrete 
examples of colleges that have programs notably deficient, and that are 
making no effort to raise their standards. In my opinion, such colleges 
are few in number. The vast majority are following a policy of progress 
and, if their standards are not as high as those of the leading institutions 
of their kind, they are working systematically towards the realization of 
high standards. 

Even richly endowed denominational and State colleges and universities 
have no uniform standard. The medical and law departments in the lead- 
ing Eastern universities require a degree for admission. The universities 
of the Middle West, until a year ago, required only high school studies 
for admission; some of them in the past year have raised the admission 
requirements to freshman studies. All these institutions are working to- 
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wards higher standards, and | believe, our Catholic institutions are doing 
the same. It is their ambition to have their students admitted uncondi- 
tionally to the leading Catholic universities, and the only way this result 
can be attained is by adapting their schedule of studies to those of our 
leading Catholic colleges. 

However, should there be any Catholic colleges that are neglecting to 
raise their standards when they know that their schedule of studies is 
notably deficient, I think that it will be needless to set a limit of time for 
_ them to come to terms. Other circumstances will force them to close 
their doors. Every ambitious Catholic college would endeavor to reach 
the standard proposed in two or three years, rather than five, especially if 
they have kept in touch with the work done by the Catholic Educational 
Association in the last few years, 

I desire to make one more remark. The Rev. Chairman made a plea 
for a better understanding between the College and Seminary Departments 
of the Association. We deplore the fact that our professional schools and 
universities admit high school graduates into their professional depart- 
ments, and sad to say, our seminaries are admitting non-graduate students 
from our colleges, into their philosophy department, and admit them even 
after the freshman year. Some applicants are admitted on examination 
after four years of Latin. How much better prepared for the philosophical 
and theological studies, candidates for the priesthood would be if they 
were required to finish the collegiate course before being admitted to the 
seminary. I respectfully suggest that something be done to bring about 
a better understanding between our College and Seminary Departments, in 
view of requiring a uniform and high standard for entrance to our 
seminaries. 


Rev. R. H. Tierney, S. J.: In common with all here present, I be- 
lieve in high standards. Dr. Schumacher therefore has my sympathy in 
this regard. But I fear very much that his plan is not feasible. The com- 
mon standard for which he argues is to be as high as possible. And all 
colleges, those in the West as well as those in the East, those in the 
South as well as those in the North, must in a given time work up to it 
or be dropped from this Association. . 

There is a twofold difficulty here. Firstly, this common standard may 
work a grave injustice to many colleges and students alike. Educational 
standards differ widely in the United States. For instance, the secular 
universities of the East aré far more advanced than those of the South- 
west. The former are high up in perfection, the latter low down. Under 
such circumstances, what would be the result of our high standard? It 
would meet conditions in the East, but be out of accord with conditions 
in-the Southwest. It would be high enough for one-section, but too high 
for another. Colleges in the Southwest anxious to remain in this Asso- 
ciation would try to introduce it, only to drive their pupils to a secular 
university with a lower standard. 
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Or, if they did not introduce it,—and herein lies the second difficulty,— 
the Association would lose their support and encouragement, and they on 
the other hand would be deprived of the benefits which they now get 
from this society. 

However, despite all this, Dr. Schumacher’s idea should not be re- 
jected entirely. A high standard is most desirable; but we must be care- 
ful of the means employed to obtain it. We must avoid compulsion and 
give guidance. Helpful suggestion and appeal to join in a good work 
win approval and do more good than drastic resolutions. So I suggest 
that the Committee draw up courses of studies and send them about to 
different colleges as norms. The colleges would then see what is ex- 
pected of them and do their best to put the schedules into force. Thus 
good will be accomplished without interference with the liberty of each 
institution. 

The -rest of Dr. Schumacher’s address is worthy of all praise and 
consideration. His estimate of the Carnegie Foundation is just and ac- 
curate. To my mind it is an officious, meddlesome institution which 
grasps half notions about education and attempts to foist them on every- 
body. Its standards of judgment are false and its statements are not al- 
ways accurate. In its misguided zeal it would inaugurate an educational 
trust in which money and politics would be more important than brains 
and generous, spontaneous devotion to education. 


Rev. MatrHew Scuumacuer, C. §. C.: The word “drastic” was used 
several times in regard to the question of standard. I think Father 
Hearn said, “There is a standard,” but there was no standard given; and 
thus I believe that there has been a lot of fencing about an enemy that 
did not appear. 

Two years ago we adopted sixteen units for entrance to college. 
That is upon the record. The Association has been committed to that 
proposition. Now we are dealing with the standard college. When I say 
“standard”, what I have in mind is how many semester hours will we 
require for a Bachelor’s Degree. One hundred and twenty semester 
hours require fifteen hours’ work a week and four years of college work. 
That does not specify the kind of work, but only that a certain amount of 
work has to be done, just as a certain amount has to be done in the high 
schools. I should like to make the standard one hundred and twenty-eight 
semester hours as a minimum for a collegiate degree. I think that most 
if not all Catholic colleges can accept a standard that represents the six- 
teen hours’ work a week, and this would give one hundred and twenty- 
eight semester hours, in four years. The college that would reach that 
requirement would be entitled to confer the Bachelor’s degree under con- 
ditions that are ordinarily accepted at the present time and that, notwith- 
standing the seeming chaotic condition throughout the country. That 
much, I believe, is clear. 1 think the Association can commit itself to 
that standard, without doing violence to anv »articular situation. 
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The Chairman called on Rev. H. S. Spalding, S. J., to say a few words 
in regard to special educational conditions in Chicago. 

Rev. H. S. Spatpine, S. J.: We had a fight in Chicago which pertained 
mainly to medical education. What we objected to there, largely, was 
the influence of the Carnegie Institute. We did not object to the stand- 
ards; but we did object to this Carnegie Institute, examining Catholic 
schools and hospitals, and laying down certain requirements; so that this 
question which the Rev. Chairman refers to rather applies to the medical 
education. However, since he insists upon my arising, I will make one 
remark. 

Phe only objection that I have to the requirements in regard to semester 
hours and the number of years, is this, that other universities are con- 
stantly shifting. I heard the president of the University of Chicago, in 
a speech a few weeks ago, advocate the abolishing of the freshman class; 
he wished to give a degree after three years, cutting off one-fourth of the 
work. Harvard and other large universities are allowing the brighter 
and more ambitious students to finish in three years. Since requirements 
are constantly changing I would not be in favor of putting down rigid 
standards for the colleges that wish to belong to this Association. 
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VERY REVEREND EDWARD A. PACE, PH. D., PROFESSOR OF 
PHILOSOPHY, CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In my judgment the discussion of this subject is both timely 
and important not only for this particular Department but also 
for the entire Association. Considerable time has been devoted 
at our meetings to questions concerning the teaching of other 
branches in school and college; and we have had some interesting 
papers on the educational value of philosophy, especially of 
scholastic philosophy. But the subject is by no means exhausted. 
We have not gone into its details and much less have we reached 
conclusions of a practical sort regarding the vital points of 
method, correlation of text-books and of the teacher’s prepara- 
tion. Each of them is large enough to deserve separate treat- 
ment, and each certainly demands careful study on the part of 
every one who is charged with the teaching of philosophy or is 
interested in making that teaching more fruitful. 

Yet I do not think that any of these points should be taken 
up for discussion until we have looked over the whole field. 
Our first step should be to map out the question, so as to see 
clearly just what things we have to consider, and in what order 
they should be presented. Unless we first agree on some funda- 
mental ideas we can hardly hope that conclusions of value will 
result from the consideration of details. And if. orderly think- 
ing is a prime requisite in the study of philosophy, there should 
be certainly some definite and orderly arrangement of the topics 
that are to be discussed in our future meetings. My purpose, 
then, in this paper, is to outline the range of topics which the 
subject has suggested to me, not so much with the pretense of 
offering a complete survey as with the hope of calling forth 
suggestions from other members of this Department, whereby 
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the field as I have sketched it in the rough may be widened or 
narrowed, or marked off by more appropriate divisions. 

It should be understood, I think, that we are to consider the 
teaching of philosophy in the college, not in the seminary, or in 
the university. It is true that many of our clerical students re- 
ceive a collegiate training in institutions that are not distinctively 
ecclesiastical — not preparatory seminaries ; and consequently that 
they get the beginnings at least of philosophy in their college 
course. But on the other hand, these students are expected to 
take up philosophy on entering the seminary, to make it the 
principal subject of study for one or two years and to. pursue 
that study with special reference to the course of theology that 
follows. Beyond doubt, the college can be useful to those stu- 
dents also by giving them the right start in philosophy; but it 
should keep mainly in view the needs of the student who is, and 
who expects to remain a layman; who will, therefore, get from 
the college whatever philosophy he is to know and who must 
depend on that knowledge, whatever it may be, to guide and 
balance him either in his later professional study or in his con- 
tact with men, and theories, and situations in the course of life 
and its varied experiences. When we reflect that philosophy is 
intimately connected with religion we will not be guilty of ex- 
aggeration in saying that the problem of teaching philosophy in 
the college is even more serious than the problem of teaching 
it in the seminary, or at any rate that the college course in 
philosophy must be given with most careful consideration of 
the needs of the lay student, if it is to attain its purpose. 

It follows, in the first place, that this purpose ought to be 
very accurately determined before any subsidiary question can 
be handled with profit. Are we to regard philosophy as being 
chiefly a body of doctrine, a series of theses with which the 
student must become acquainted in order that he may under- 
stand the great issues and solve the central problems which science 
and literature, history and the social organization present? Un- 
doubtedly, this knowledge must be given to the student in some 
form or other. And if we cannot touch on every problem we 
must at least select those questions on which all the others turn. 
In particular, it is needful that the Catholic student be informed 
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in regard to the problems which are actually under discussion 
and for which our Catholic philosophy has solutions in keeping 
with its own principles. But again it may be urged that the 
all-important thing is to develop in the student the ability to 
think philosophically. In other words, what he needs is the 
philosophy habit —the right method of grasping a problem, of 
singling out each of its phases, of allowing each its relative value, 
of getting to the bottom of things and of rating each proposition, 
argument and conclusion at what it may be worth and no more. 
The power of criticism as we may call it, is perhaps after all 
the best result that can be gained from the study of philosophy. 

And finally, may it not be possible to combine these two pur- 
poses? Can we not make one and the same thesis serve as a 
means of intellectual training and as an addition to the contents 
of knowledge? Many teachers, I believe, will answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative, and thereby they will set up a most at- 
tractive ideal. But one may be permitted to ask whether in actual 
practice, equal attention is given to the two aims, and especially 
whether our college graduates are really trained in a philosophical 


habit of thought? At all events it would be interesting to know 
by what symptoms this habit is recognized and by what tests 
the growth of it is ascertained. It has sometimes been found 
that students who could repeat fairly well the arguments given 
in class and the well-known answers to well-known objections 
were not skillful in dealing with the statements and reasons en- 
veloped in the phraseology of a modern writer like Spencer. 


Some teachers, no doubt, will protest that such a habit is 
necessarily of slow growth and that we should not expect too 
much of the undergraduate in this line. The point is well taken; 
but it leads at once to the further question: Are we giving 
sufficient time for the study of philosophy and are we distribu- 
ting such time as we have to the best advantage? As we are all 
aware, it is a common practice to reserve philosophy for the 
last year of the course, thus making it a special privilege or 
burden of the senior class. In favor of this plan it may be 
correctly said that philosophy should be taken up after the 
student’s mind has been properly developed by the study of 
the other college subjects, such as literature, history, mathematics 
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and natural science. It will then be possible for the teacher o/ 
philosophy to draw out the knowledge acquired and to give it 
a rounded completeness by setting it in the more comprehensive 
view of philosophical principles and ultimate conclusions. This 
seems the obvious method so far as scientific questions are con- 
cerned. One cannot, for instance, make much headway with the 
problem of evolution if the student know nothing of biology, and 
the whole field of cosmology is simply beyond the reach of one 
who is not familiar with physics and chemistry. There is evi- 
dently good reason for holding back philosophy to the last year. 
~ Nevertheless, some teachers have found it profitable to spread 
aut the course of philosophy over the four years of college train- 
ing. It is better, they claim, that the student should be gradually 
introduced to philosophy than that it should be thrown upon him 
in one great bulk at the end of his course. Moreover, they in- 
sist, by putting some part of philosophy into each year, we not 
only begin in due time to cultivate the philosophy habit, but we 
extend that habit to the student’s dealing with other su’yjects so 
that he is accustomed to look for law and cause in each and every 
portion of his work. In a word, this plan gives opportunity for 
an immediate application to concrete cases of the principles 
which philosophy offers in more abstract form. Here also a 
comparison of the results obtained by these different arrange- 
ments will be extremely useful in the discussion of our subject. 

Whichever plan be adopted, some consideration must be given 
to the sequence in which the different portions of philosophy are 
treated. Usually, as one can see from the books or recall from 
his own student days, logic has been accorded the first place on 
the ground or at least the assumption that as it prescribes the 
rules of reasoning it must be mastered before any other philo- 
sophical discipline can be approached. How, it might be asked. 
can you expect a student to judge of a piece of reasoning if he 
knows nothing of universal and particular propositions with their 
affirmative and negative varieties; if he cannot tell a good 
definition from a poor one, and if he has never had his suspicions 
aroused by any warning about fallacies? So the argument runs. 
But it is met on the other side by various statements in rebuttal. 
Logic, it is held, presupposes some acquaintance with mental 
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processes and, what is more to the point, the study of logical 
canons is at best a dry and tedious task for one who has no 
glimpse as yet of the pleasant things that lie behind this gate- 
way of iron. On the contrary, logic itself becomes more at- 
tractive when the student has gathered a certain amount of in- 
formation to which the precepts of logic can be applied. The 
solemn facts that all men are mortal and that Socrates is or was 
a man, are not the only illustrations that the teacher should have 
at his disposal or that the student should ponder in order to under- 
stand the structure and value of the syllogism. So it has come 
to pass that some writers have advanced psychology to the first 
place in their treatises, while others with emphasis on the 
need of stimulating interest are persuaded that either ethics or 
the history of philosophy could serve as introduction. Is it 
possible to devise a scheme which will retain the utilities and 
eliminate the drawbacks of these different arrangements ? 

Here, it is plain, we are touching upon the relations of the 
philosophical disciplines among themselves; and it is extremely 
desirable that these relations should be properly adjusted. We 
cannot, however, overlook the fact that philosophy in the college 
is brought into contact with many other subjects. And if our 
educational theory is correct, philosophy, in order to exert any 
vital influence, must not stand apart from the rest of the cur- 
riculum. We know what has resulted from excluding or 
isolating the teaching of religion; and we may expect similar 
consequences for philosophy if it is not correlated with the other 
subjects studied in college. How to provide our students with 
a perspective in which they shall see the relations that bind in 
one whole the facts of science, of history, of economic and social 
life, along with the products of literature and art—and see them 
from the viewpoint of philosophic principles—is perhaps the 
deepest of all the problems that confront the teacher of phi- 
losophy. It may indeed be too large a problem for the college to 
deal with; but some beginning of its solution can and should be 
attempted. 

The attempt might well be made in connection with our effort 
to select the best method or methods of teaching philosophy itself 
—provided always we can reach a just estimate of the relative 
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efficiency of the methods which are usually employed. It has 
been held, and some teachers still maintain, that the lecture sur- 
passes every other device, for the reason that it brings out the 
personality of the teacher, enables him to present new points 
of view and stimulates the student more effectually than the best 
written text-book. But the text-book also has its champions 
and these regard it as the best means of imparting definite 
knowledge and of enabling the student to express his ideas in the 
form of recitation. It will probably be admitted that the im- 
portant point is to get the student to think for himself and to 
give his thoughts accurate expression. What, then, is the rela- 
tive efficiency of the various classroom exercises; or again, how 
can lecture, recitation and scholastic disputation be so combined 
as to produce the desired result? The answer to this question 
must be drawn from the experience of teachers representing 
colleges in which these different means of teaching philosophy 
have been fairly tried; but the standard of success should be 
something more than the ability to reproduce what has been 
said in class. We are agreed, I think, that the graphophone 
method is not the best. 

In connection with the use of the text-book we may glance 
in passing at a question which is often suggested by inquiries, 
either from students or from teachers as to the “best” book for 
teaching this or that subject. The implication seems to be that 
if that wonderful “best” book can be found, no other author 
need apply. Whether such a superlative volume is now in 
existence or even in potentia, I shall not venture to say, but I 
should like to have an expression of opinion on the advisability 
of using one book only, be it ever so excellent. According to 
one view a manual that combines most of the desirable qualities, 
if not all, is quite sufficient. Let the student stick to that for 
recitation and examination; he will learn at least what lies be- 
tween those covers and there will be a certain connectedness 
among his thoughts since these are all taken from the same mould. 
Another plan which has many supporters would make the chosen 
text a center, and group about it, as occasion requires, other 
works of a more comprehensive character, monographs on special 
topics and pertinent articles in periodical literature. By these 
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additions, it is claimed, the student is helped to look at a ques- 
tion from many sides and to get the same side presented in dif- 
ferent forms. This is plainly the intention of those authors who 
supply “readings” or bibliographies at the close of each chapter 
or at the end of the book. But here it seems proper to ask 
whether some guidance should not be given the student, espe- 
cially when his collateral reading includes a variety of texts, 
some of which are certainly not sound in philosophy. If it is not 
wise to confine the student to one author, there may be less 
wisdom in an indiscriminate reading which too often leaves only 
confysion as its result. 

The extent of the student’s reading will depend of course upon 
the time that he can give to the study of philosophy outside the 
lecture and other class exercises. It is quite easy to draw up a 
schedule, assigning three or more hours a week to lectures, etc. ; 
but on what basis can a proportionate amount of time be secured 
for private study? This is a point of practical importance, 
especially where allowance has to be made for the study of other 
subjects. But it is even more important to see to it that the 
student should not waste his time through a lack of method in 
his study. I believe that the teacher can render a most valuable 
service to the student and make his own work much more satis- 
factory by showing the student not only what to study, but also 
how to study. It is often taken for granted that the art of 
study has been mastered in the early years of the college course 
and that the student has only to apply that art when he enters 
the class of philosophy, but I am not sure that this is always the 
case. I have also met some students who have finished their 
college course, philosophy included, without even a suspicion 
that study involved any art or method. In rare instances, nu 
doubt, natural ability may supply for the lack of systematic 
training, but the majority of students will gain little in their 
course of philosophy unless they are taught how to study. 


In offering these points for your consideration I do not over- 
look the fact that the solution of many of our problems, perhaps 
of all, must lie with the teacher himself. And in that case we 
might well give the first place in our program to the topic | 
have reserved for the last in this paper. What sort of prepara- 
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tion will best equip the teacher of philosophy for his work? Ac- 
cording to the practice that is now generally followed, or at 
least commended, those who aspire to teach any other subject 
are supposed to qualify by breadth of knowledge, by specializa-. 
tion and by research. May we not reasonably expect as mucli 
of those who undertake to teach philosophy? By many it is 
held that the investigator is the best teacher, because though 
his investigation is of necessity limited to a relatively narrow 
field, his teaching is more apt to be characterized by freshness 
and sureness than if he simply condenses what other thinkers 
provide. On the other hand the advantage of erudition, especially 
of the historical sort, must certainly be recognized; and in the 
present condition of thought a rather thorough acquaintance with 
the methods and findings of the physical sciences is requisite. 
But while the need of equipment in these lines is generally 
acknowledged, there is one element in the teacher’s preparation 
which I am convinced calls for more serious attention than it 
has yet received. Is it not desirable that the teacher of philos- 
ophy should be familiar with the science and art of education? 
He may be a skillful investigator, or a marvel of learning, or 
even an attractive lecturer, without being able to teach to the 
best effect. And if such be the case, it is hard to see how he 
will make a success of philosophy either as a means of disci- 
pline or as a body of knowledge. It is of course still more dif- 
ficult to see how he will handle the questions that have been 
brought up in this paper unless he has an insight into the educa- 
tive process as such and a grasp of those principles which 
find their application in every department of collegiate work. 

These are some of the essential topics which in my judgment 
should come up sooner or later for discussion in this Section 
of the Association. In all likelihood, as we proceed with our 
work, new lines of inquiry will be opened. But it is time that 
we should make a beginning at some point or other and in 
selecting that point we would do well, I think, to consider not 
only its intrinsic importance but also its bearing upon the whole 
field which now lies before us. - 
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DISCUSSION 


Rev. A. Stocker, O. S. B.: I am sure you all agree with me that Dr. 
Pace has given us an excellent diagnosis of the philosophical situation. 
But you do not expect me to solve in my discussion, all the intricate 
problems unfolded by the versatility of his genius. This, as I presume, 
is to be achieved by the combined intelligence and experience of all the 
distinguished educators here present. Had the Rev. Doctor given us a 
definite solution of the problems he outlined in his paper, his prestige 
might have sealed the lips of the less audacious, though even those whose 
fame is not in the mouth of the Church may be in a position to con- 
tribute their mite of experience to a satisfactory settlement of debated 
questions. But, when I, a comparative nobody, essay to supersede the 
necessity of some of his interrogation points, even the humblest among 
you will not shrink from challenging my views. The fortunate con- 
sequence will be a friction of ideas from which illuminating sparks may 
leap forth. I address myself, then, to my subject. 


First problem. Distinguishing between the informational and the educa- 
tional value of philosophy, which of the two should be emphasized in the 
teaching of philosophy? 

In my judgment, information must be the primary aim in teaching 
philosophy ; for a distinct and specific subject matter to be brought to the 
apprehension of the scholar is the raison d’etre of philosophy as a dis- 
tinct science and distinct branch of study. Regarding the educational 
value of philosophy it is well to distinguish between its bearing on the 
formation of the mind, its assistance in building up the character of the 
individual, and its searchlight capacity concerning social problems. 


To purchase the philosophical habit, or in the eloquent language of 
Newman, “to open the mind, to correct it, to refine it, to enable it to know 
and to digest, master rule and use its knowledge, to give it power over 
its own faculties, application, flexibility, method, critical exactness, sa- 
gacity, resource, address, eloquent expression”—this does not belong to 
philosophy alone, but is the product of libetal education as a whole, a 
fruit toward whose maturing all the studies of the college course con- 
tribute their share. Though philosophy has a considerable part in this 
process, it would scarcely be fair to emphasize in the teaching of phi- 
losophy, that particular aspect which it has in common with all the other 
instruments of a liberal education. However, if by the educational value 
of philosophy we mean not so much its mind-developing capacity, as its 
abundant fertility in furnishing help for the formation of character, its 
educational value is of specific character. To train the mind in the right 
method of grasping a problem, of singling out each of its phases, of al- 
lowing each its relative value, of getting to the bottom of things and of 
rating each proposition, argument and conclusion at what it may be worth 
and no more—this belongs, in a measure, to mathematics and the natural 
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sciences also; but to furnish a scientific basis for the necessity of avoid- 
ing the occasion of sin, to scientifically demonstrate the, need of keepin 
one’s imagination under control, to show what infringement of his es- 
sential faculties man suffers through evil passions, these and many other 
practical lessons belong to the specific educational value of philosophy. 
But inasmuch as these lessons result from an application of philosophical 
principles to practical life, it follows that, even from this point of view, 
the educational value of philosophy is subordinate to its informational 
value. 

Most prominent in the educational value of philosophy, I should con- 
sider what Dr. Pace farther on in his paper calls the deepest problem that 
confronts the teacher of philosophy, viz: to provide his students with a 
perspective in which they shall see the relations that bind in one whole 
the facts of science, of history, of economic and social life, along with 
the products of literature and art. But here also information must first 
do its work of raising the mind to that altitude from which, as from a 
point of vantage, the panoramic view of things becomes a possibility. 

Second problem. Should the attempt be made to cover the entire field 
within one year? 

What the Reverend Doctor says in favor of remanding the teaching of 
philosophy to the last year of college, enabling thus the teacher to give 
the knowledge already acquired a rounded completeness by setting it in 
the more comprehensive view of philosophical principles and ultimate 
conclusions, this, I say, exhibits the ideal condition for teaching philos- 
ophy. But such an ideal condition, if I am not mistaken, is only to be 
had, when the graduate from college pursues a special course of philos- 
ophy at a university. When teaching of philosophy at the college is 
under consideration, we have to reckon with the actual situation. And 
here, I hold, the idea of condensing the whole philosophical course into 
one year, and of wedging it in, besides, among the other studies of the 
senior class, as undeserving of serious consideration. The comparative 
advantage of introducing philosophy to a mind of broader culture is 
more than neutralized by the prospect of paralyzing the mind by applying 
too strong a current of philosophical truth and of confusing it by lack of 
time for assimilation. 

It would seem that a distribution of the course over the four years of 
college—always supposing that we have a regular college following upon 
a four years’ academic course, the average age of freshmen being be- 
tween sixteen and eighteen years, should produce the best results. If, 
under this arrangement it should happen that the student of philosophy 
is not yet familiar with such sciences as have a basic relation to the 
philosophical problems under discussion, it must be remembered that a 
learner of philosophy may without impropriety borrow the results of the 
science in question from the abundant store of knowledge of his teacher. 
Tt would be different with a scholar who has pretensions to enrich the do- 
main of philosophy with original thotight. The reasons advanced by 
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the champions of the four years’ course are convincing to me, though I 
cannot add weight to them by reference to personal experience. 

But what about these diminutive colleges, of which there are a good 
many in the United States, embracing a classical course of five or six 
vears, after graduating from which some of the students enter seminaries 
and there, of course, will have the benefit of philosophical training, while 
the lay students go entirely without philosophy? Should some teaching 
of philosophy be introduced into the highest class of such classical schools 
for the benefit of prospective lawyers, physicians and so forth? There 
you have, incidentally, another problem. 

Third problem. In what order should the philosophical treatises be 
presented to the student? 

I have no experience, except with the traditional order. 1 think logic, 
as the organum veritatis, ought to come first by all means. I have never 
found that logic was a dry subject, or did not appeal to the interest of my 
pupils. Nor can it be-claimed that a young man who has gone through 
the academic course is not stored with a sufficiency of concrete knowledge 
wherewith to illustrate the three operations and the fallacies. What in 
some text-books is called Logica Major, but in the Stonyhurst Series, for 
instance, first principles, should logically be preceded by psvchology; for 
1 thorough treatment of certitude and its causes supposes a knowledge 
of the faculties of the mind and of their working. 

Here is a scheme which may not be worth much as based upon specu- 
latioa more than on experience. Formal logic, psychology, material logic 
or first principles; then take natural theology as laying the foundation 
for ethics which is to follow; then, having meanwhile given time to the 
student to master his physics and chemistry, initiate him into ontology 
and cosmology; and crown the whole course with a history of philosophy, 
which, while giving occasion to a repetition of the main questions of 
philosophy, will broaden and deepen the philosophical apprehension. 

The idea of placing the history of philosophy at the beginning of the 
course seems to me preposterous. For in that case the student would be 
confronted on all sides with unknown quantities and unintelligible 
terms. You might just as well commence the study of arithmetic with a 
history of mathematics; or a study of music with the history of music. 

Fourth problem. Text-book or lecture? 

For the college student I am in favor of a combination of the two. 
The teacher ought to be so master of his subject -as to give a compara- 
tively free discourse on the subject matter to be learned for the next 
day, enlivening the concise text of the text-book with a wealth of illus- 
tration. The text-book ought to be very concise, corresponding io the 
notes which we would expect an advanced student to make from the 
lecture of the professor at the university. But the college student has 
neither the time nor as yet the ability to take down notes; hence, the 
necessity of the text-book as a reminder of the teacher’s lecture and a 
means to prepare his lesson. I know from experience that it is possible 
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in this manner to engage the intense attention of students, and to com- 
bine the vigor of the living word with the accurate fidelity of the printed 
page. On the part of the student I should like to see a judicious com- 
bination of ftee recitation, disputation and written essays. 

T am not in favor of collateral reading during the course. Lectorem 
unius libri timeo. Meditation that brings out the whole meaning of a 
good text is more nourishing to the mind, than the often merely passive 
exercise of reading. In my judgment it is of paramount importance that 
the student get a thorough hold of one system, which will become his 
standard whereby to measure the various issues and theories he may 
come across. This with regard to philosophy is like the knowledge of 
the regular verb and declension in studying a language. If the declen- 
sions and the regular verb are not securely known, all is confusion and 
piecework. I do not maintain that a student should irrevocably commit 
himself to a certain system. He may modify it later on; but if he has a 
system—in other words, if he is absolutely familiar with a good text- 
book—he always knows what he gives up, what he exchanges, what he 
takes in, and there is order in his mind. Hence I am in favor of having 
the student concentrate his mind on the text-book during the years of 
his college course. Even the teacher should, in my opinion, not bring in 
far-fetched material, but should be principally concerned about making 
the students thoroughly understand the text. This does not preclude the 
practical applications and outlooks on things and men from the philosoph- 
ical height, to which I referred when speaking about the educational 
value of philosophy. 

Concerning method in student and teacher, I only endorse the Reverend 
Doctor’s very pertinent remarks. If we are not yet ready for a philosoph- 
ical review—which in my judgment would be the thing to advance the 
cause in whose behalf we are here assembled—let the Educational Review 
and the University Bulletin give a little more attention to the problems 
of philosophy. We have learned to look up to the Catholic University 
for guidance in educational matters; and I am sure we all are willing to 
lend our helping hands, each in proportion to his capacity, to the further- 
ance of the good cause. 


Rev. R. H. Tierney, S. J.: Before accepting Father Green’s invita- 
tion to enter this discussion, I judge it courtesy to Dr. Pace to say that J 
did not have an opportunity of seeing his paper or a synopsis thereof. 
Hence I may not give all his remarks full credit. 

The paper can be summed up in these five questions: 

1. What shall we aim at in teaching philosophy: mental discipline or 
information? 

2. How many years should be devoted to the study of philosophy? 

3. What method of teaching should be employed: lecture or drill? 

4. In what order should the different subjects be taught, and what 
kind of text-books should be used? 
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5. How should teachers be trained for their work? 

This premised, it seems to me that we should aim both at discipline 
and information. If we aim at discipline alone to the utter neglect of in- 
formation, we are apt to create a bigot, not a scholar. And if we aim at 
information alone to the disregard of discipline, we shall foster vanity. 
The result will be vox et praeterea nihil. Discipline and information, 
then, should be the fruits of a good course of philosophy. 

To accomplish this result the teacher must be resourceful, the methods 
flexible. Aim and methods should vary somewhat with the matter taught. 
Some subjects offer better opportunities for discipline. than others, and 
vice versa. Formal logic, material logic and ontology give ample chance 
for mental discipline, less chance for information of an interesting kind. 
Cosmology and psychology offer chances for both, but perhaps a predomi- 
nating chance for interesting information. Theodicy gives splendid op- 
portunity for discipline, and a chance, too, for information. Ethics is 
fascinating because of the wealth of information to be acquired from it. 

So much for the nature of the different branches of philosophy. It is 
the teacher’s task so to teach them that his students will profit by them 
both in discipline and information. It were an especially great mistake 
not to begin the discipline of the mind at the very inception of the 
philosophical course. Correct thought goes with discipline, is the out- 
come of it; and correct thought is absolutely essential for profit in 
philosophy, and later for success in a profession. If a student does not 
form habits of exact thought in the beginning of his course, he will never 
do so. Slovenly, inaccurate thinking which is of long standing defies 
thorough correction. 

Now about the length of the course. Two years seem to me little 
enough. The many difficult subjects comprising the course cannot be 
treated with success in less time. In the junior year formal logic, ma- 
terial logic, ontology and cosmology can be given. (Five hours a week.) 
In the senior year psychology, theodicy and ethics can be finished; 
(psychology, one semester, 9 hours a week; theodicy the second semester, 
9 hours a week; ethics, 5 hours a week for the whole year.) 

All this can be accomplished if we are but reasonable in our demands. 
There are relative values in philosophy as in all other arts and sciences. 
Some things are of more importance, some of less value. Teachers should 
recognize this, and not spend valuable time on subjects and phases of 
subjects which are of little or no value. For instance, in our course of 
philosophy, formal logic should not be taught without reference to the 
rest of the philosophy. Splendid as it is, formal logic should be made 
subservient to the higher branches. It should be a tool for greater work. 
Hence, much that would be given thoroughly if it were taught as a dis- 
tinct science, can be omitted or given briefly. Such points as definition, 
the difference between the universal, singular, particular, collective and 
indefinite ideas, propositions, the syllogism, should be insisted upon. The 
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rest is of much less moment. Mutatis mutandis, the same is true of the 
other parts of philosophy. ' 

The third question is a little more difficult to answer. Personally | 
tind drill absolutely necessary. Without it the pupil’s notions are vague 
and ephemeral. This is especially true in the beginning of the course. 
There must, therefore, be a great deal of hard drill work. This, however, 
should be interspersed with lectures,—a perfectly proper and feasible plan, 
Let me illustrate, even if by so doing I forestall something which I in- 
tended to say later. The subject is material logic. Pupils have been 
drilled in the nature of formal and material truth, certitude and relative 
truth. The dril! over, an aiert professor can in one or two lectures bring 
home to his pupils the value of the knowledge just acquired. Modernism 
begins with a false definition of truth and false notions about the stability 
of formal truth. Here is a chance for an excellent lecture on a most 
vital topic. Again, philosophy and literature are simply reeking with false 
ideas on both these subjects. They are found in James, and Bergson, and 
Schiller, and Dewey, and Moore, and Boodin, and in all the pragmatists. 
They are found too in Matthew Arnold and Frederick D. Maurice, Tenny- 
son and Van Dyke and a thousand others. Indeed they lie at the heart of 
most modern literature. Here is another chance for interesting lectures. 
And this is a most necessary work to-day. It matters little what Capreolus 
taught, but it is of supreme importance for our pupils to understand 
modern philosophy. Faith and morals are shattered by it, not by Capre- 
olus or Vasquez. Our pupils often leave us entirely ignorant of modern 
thought, only to meet difficulties in their future contact with scholars and 
men of the world. Here there is a chance to supplement drill by lec- 
tures, text-books by notes which set forth real live questions in all their 
bearings upon scholasticism. The modern world is living and thinking. 
Speculation did not end with Scotus or Aquinas. 

To the drill and lectures, repetitions, essays and “circles’’ should be 
added. These will complete our method of teaching. 

The fourth question has been mooted for years. I find myself out of 
sympathy with the solutions offered. Every order has defects and de- 
ficiencies. But it seems to me that the present order is less objectionable 
than any. As a rule the order now advocated is as follows: cosmology, 
psychology, theodicy, ethics, ontology and logic. In other words, the 
very foundations of scholasticism are put last. What will the result be? 
Confused information, and little or no mental discipline, we fear. An 
intelligent study of philosophy demands close and accurate thinking. Such 
thinking presupposes training in the laws of thought. This, however, 
is deferred to the very end of the course. The result is apparent 
There will be a year and eight months of superficial, slovenly 
thinking, and two months of heroic effort to undo a harm which cannot 
be eradicated. And how I ask, can any boy with only a slight knowledge 
of the nature of reality (ens) grasp cosmology? Pantheism is unintelli- 
gible without an accurate knowledge of the analogy of being. Could any 
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of us,-moreover, comprehend even a little of Royce’s monism, James’ 
phenomenalism, Bergson’s Creator and creative act, without ontology? 
And yet these aspects of Royce and Bergson should be treated in cos- 
mology, and this phase of James should be touched upon in material 
logic and in psychology. But both subjects precede ontology in the new 
course. Scholasticism is impossible without ontology. Herein is one of 
its sure foundations. Lay the foundation first, as is natural. I might 
continue my illustrations indefinitely; but I think that I have made my 
meaning clear. 

But how prune the old order so as to make it acceptable to boys? By 
observing due limits in the treatment of each subject, and by transferring 
the more difficult questions of ontology and cosmology to theodicy. Let 
me illustrate. There is.a double aspect to sensation, one epistemological, 
the other psychological. But aspects are distinct. There is a fairly clear 
line of demarcation between them. Take cognizance of this. In dis- 
cussing the senses from an epistemological standpoint, exclude rigorously 
their psychological aspect.. Save confusion by giving this latter phase of 
the question its proper place. Another example out of many that are 
possible. When creation comes up for consideration in cosmology, don’t 
fill your lessons or lectures with objections drawn from the immutability 
and freedom of God. Touch as lightly as possible on these. As far as 
possible, confine your consideration to the act itself and the effect of the 
act. The rest belongs to theodicy. Such a plan saves time and patience. 
Moreover, there are certain questions which can be transferred almost in 
their entirety from ontology to theodicy. The “possibles” furnish an il- 
lustration. Before advocating radical changes, give these suggestions a 
trial. Difficulties will then disappear, and the fine order and consistency 
of scholasticism will not be mutilated. 

My course, therefore, would be: formal logic given in the manner 
above described; material logic (all psychological aspects of questions ex- 
cluded) ; ontology (the more difficult questions transferred to theodicy) ; 
inferior and superior psychology, (with biology for one semester and 
physiological psychology) ; theodicy and ethics. The teacher of the last 
year’s course should give at least one month to a review in which he 
should show the bearing of different questions on one another. There 
should be moreover, some history of philosophy. 

The text-book presents a new problem. Though all good teaching de- 
pends on a good teacher rather than on a good text-book, yet a text-book 
is important for many reasons. And for the most part our books are 
lamentably deficient. Few of those in use in America take account of 
modern discoveries, even by way of indicating them. In what books, for 
instance, will you find a comparison between the protyle of Crookes and 
the materia prima of Aristotle? How many of them even note Car- 
rel’s discoveries? How many of them discuss matter and form from a 
chemical standpoint? Few, or none. Modern science is a sealed book. 
This calls for consideration. Those interested would do well to compare 
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the very pertinent Logica of Monaco and the timely Philosophia Naturalis 
of De la Vaissiere with older books. The result will be entire dissatis- 
faction with the manuals in use. The text-books would not matter so 
much if large numbers of teachers did not take their cue from them. 
These men drone out pages of ancient matter without a thought of the 
burning questions of the day. Relative truth, protyle, the electrical theory 
of matter, the life and growth of organs outside their natural medium, 
parthenogenesis, and all that, mean nothing to them or to their students. 
They are not teaching philosophy; they are chanting the hymn of the 
dead. The text is partially to blame for this. 

There is another class of text-books equally reprehensible. These are 
so written that their use practically prevents the teacher from disciplining 
the minds of his pupils. They are written for information about philoso- 
phy, not for discipline in philosophy. They make pleasant and even 
highly instructive reading, but they are poor instruments for discipline, 
even in the hands of skillful teachers. Sometimes, too, they fail to lay 
stress on those things which are of prime importance in our system. 
Ontology, for instance, is sadly neglected; and, as I said before, this is a 
serious defect. Without ontology, our philosophy is built on sand, and 
many important features of theology, such as the nature of original sin, 
the Trinity, etc., are unintelligible. 

This naturally leads to the last question, the training of the teacher. 
No one should teach any branch of philosophy unless he is conversant with 
every branch of philosophy. The reasons are obvious. If not, they have 
already been indicated during the discussion. Teachers of philosophy 
should, moreover, have a reading knowledge of French and German. 
Thirdly, they should know elementary physics, chemistry and biology. 
To attempt to teach cosmology without some knowledge of chemistry 
and physics is absurd. Both these last named sciences are continually 
obtruding themselves on the professors’ and students’ notice. Note for 
instance the treatise on the essential constitution of matter. How treat 
this adequately without discussing the electrical theory of matter, etc.? 
And how discuss the electrical theory of matter without knowledge of 
chemistry and physics? Lastly, the teacher of philosophy should live in 
his own century, and not five centuries behind the age. He should be 
conversant with modern systems. He should know them well enough to 
fit them into scholasticism, absorbing what is good, rejecting what is 
false. This requires constant study. Hence the teacher of philosophy 
should be a student. His study will not only enlighten him, but will give 
him new power for good and a greater admiration for scholasticism, 
which not only withstands every attack but offers a ready and apt solu- 
tion for many current errors. 





THE PLACE OF SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS IN 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


REVEREND DANIEL J. MCHUGH, C. M., DE PAUL UNIVERSITY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The object of the paper assigned to me by the program com- 
mittee of the College Department is, I believe, to bring forward 
material that may lead to a fruitful discussion of the place of 
science and mathematics in the high school and the college. 

The term science is meant to include all those scientific sub- 
jects, physical or natural, which find place in greater or less 
number and extent in the curricula of our high schools and col- 
leges. Under science may be enumerated: physical geography 
or physiography, botany, zoology, physiology and hygiene, 
chemistry and physics, astronomy and geology. Under mathe- 
matics are included: algebra, plane geometry, solid geometry, 
plane trigonometry, spherical trigonometry, analytical geometry, 
differential calculus and integral calculus. 

It is desirable that the place of these subjects grouped as 
science and mathematics be indicated as definitely as circum- 
stances and the nature of the things themselves permit. And 
right here let me remark that such can hardly be done satis- 
factorily until the problem of the curriculum itself has been 
settled with some degree of satisfaction. Science and mathe- 
matics make up quite a fraction of the curriculum but as long as 
the integer is not clearly defined and is subject to various changes 
in size and quality. so will the fractional parts take on widely 
different values. Science and mathematics must have their 
place but it would be rash and presumptuous to lay down at 
present a rigid outline intended to be a standard for every high 
school and college. For many reasons, such a thing seems im- 
possible. The term high school is not at present something 
definite and precise. The term college is also indefinite in prac- 
tical application. 

; (201) 
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lor some years there has been evident a desire to limit the 
terms, high school and college, to something definite; that is, to 
make them stand for a certain amount of work of certain quality. 
It has been declared time and again that there is no proper cor- 
relation or articulation between the various portions of our edu- 
cational system. 

The high school is not a fixed quantity and may not be 
standardized except along general lines. It is an institution 
that varies much according to nature and circumstances. At 
times it is almost purely a preparatory or “‘prep’’ school, as 
sometimes contemptuously designated by college men. It is a 
stepping-stone to the college or university near which it is sit- 
uated and which has exerted an influence on the courses of 
studies offered. The curriculum is fashioned so as to meet cer- 
tain entrance requirements no matter whether only five or ten 
of the high school students ever set foot inside the college 
which exercises a dominating influence over thé affiliated or ac- 
credited high school. At other times, the high school is the 
natural outgrowth of the elementary or grammar school. It 
offers such studies as are considered best for the preparation to 
an active life in the world. Such a high school is a ‘poor man’s 
college” and its authorities feel justified in offering some of 
the subjects that more properly belong to the college for the 
reason that at least ninety per cent of the students will never 
enter college halls. Such a high school naturally suits its cur- 
riculum or curricula to the needs of the people who support it 
and among whom its students will afterwards engage in the pur- 
suits of life. If situated in an agricultural district, the high 
school should not use up too many precious hours on Greek 
and higher mathematics; if in the city, it should not burden the 
student too much with science such as botany. 

The following statistics gathered four years ago may be of 
some use in discussing the place of physical or natural sciences 
in the: high school and the college. The catalogues examined 
came principally from institutions that conduct both college 
proper and academy or high school. It was noted that physiog- 
raphy, or physical geography, was the only science prescribed 
in the high school department of a number of schools. This 
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branch of study was taught generally one hour per week during 
the first year of high school work. Courses in botany were 
given in some high schools two hours per week for one year or 
one-half year, usually during the second or the third year’s 
work. Zoology was given two hours per week for one year, 
principally in the fourth year where a four years’ course was 
prescribed. Physiology and hygiene were given two hours per 
week for one year, assigned variously to first year, second year 
or third year. Astronomy and geology were scarcely prescribed 
or offered in the high school courses. Chemistry was required 
in some of the high schools, three hours per week, on the aver- 
age, during the last vear of work. Physics was taught two 
hours per week and sometimes longer, either in the third year 
or the fourth year. Out of a certain number of catalogues ex- 
amined, seventeen put down high school courses in physiography, 
fifteen offered a course in physiology, eleven in zoology, nine 
in botany, nine in physics, six in chemistry, three in geology and 
two in astronomy. These figures would seem to be a fair in- 
dication of the relative fitness or importance attached to these 
sciences in the high school. departments of our institutions four 
or five years ago. Since these statistics were gathered many of 
the institutions have increased the number of hours given to 
science. One-year of physics is now given in practically all 
high schools, since a student must have one unit of physics in 
order to receive freshman standing in the ordinary college. 
Three or four units of science will be acceptable in entering an 


engineering college. 


As for the place of mathematics in the high school, algebra 
and plane geometry are put down in all high school courses. 
The entrance requirements for college usually include one unit 
in algebra, which covers from the beginning to quadratics, a 
unit of plane geometry, one-half unit of solid geometry and 
one-half unit more of algebra. - Engineering colleges require in 
addition to the above, plane trigonometry. As a matter of fact, 
some of our high schools are now offering both solid geometry 
and plane trigonometry. 

As for science in the college, the catalogues examined showed 
considerable diversity. Chemistry was taught in various years. 
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Fourteen of the institutions prescribed a one year course, usually 
of five hours per week in the first year, though sometimes two 
hours of this were set apart for laboratory work. Twelve of 
the institutions put down a two years’ course in chemistry, 
usually of two or three hours per week during the second and 
third years or the third and fourth years. Physics was taught 
five hours per week, usually in the second or the third year of 
the college course. Some colleges gave a two years’ course of 
three hours per week, in the first and third years, the second 
and third, or the third and fourth years. As for biological 
sciences, apparently little was done in the colleges. Botany was 
put down in a few of the catalogues, two hours on the average 
per week for one year, in the first or the second year. Zoology 
was taught in the first or the third year, two hours or four 
hours per week. Physiology was offered by some in the third 
or the fourth year, two hours per week for one year or one-half 
year. Astronomy was offered in the third or the fourth year. 
two hours on the average per week. Geology was generally 
placed in the fourth year of college, two hours per week for 
one-half year or one hour per week for one year. College 
courses in physics were found in twenty-eight catalogues, 
chemistry in twenty-seven, astronomy in seventeen, geology in 
sixteen, botany in six, zoology in five and physiology in four. 
As in the case of the high school, it would seem fair to take 
these figures as an indication of the relative importance attached 
to the sciences as college subjects. : 


In mathematics, of twenty-one colleges conferring both the 
A. B. and the B.S. degree, nineteen prescribed trigonometry 
for the A. B. degree, seventeen required analytical geometry 
and one made it optional, nine prescribed calculus ‘and three 
put it down as optional. For the B. S. degree all required 
trigonometry, all but one required analytical geometry, all but 
five required calculus while one other prescribed calculus for 
engineering students only. Out of twenty-nine institutions not 
then conferring B. S. degree, all required trigonometry for the 
A. B. degree, all but three required analytical geometry, while 
one more made it elective. About half of these institutions 
required calculus. 
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From the above, it is evident that for the B. S. degree 
trigonometry and analytical geometry were considered necessary 
while calculus was requisite in about three-fourths of the col- 
leges. Where the B. S. degree was not conferred, trigonometry 
was prescribed for the A. B. degree by all, analytical geometry by 
about ninety per cent and calculus by almost fifty per cent of 
the colleges. Since that time the mathematical requirements for 
the A. B. degree have been lessened by a number of the insti- 
tutions. For instance, calculus, analytical geometry and spherical 
trigonometry have been made elective. Engineering schools, 
of course, must insist on strong courses in mathematics. 

In a paper written four years ago, the writer declared it his 
opinion that during the entire high school course; out of the 
twenty-five periods per week of ordinary class work, at least 
three hours, or four 45-minute periods, should be devoted to 
science. In the college, he thought that at least four hours per 
week of science should be given the A. B. students and twice that 
amount be given the B. S. students. Experience and a deeper 
study of the question now seem to convince him that it is prac- 
tically impossible to reduce these matters to a standard, even if 
a standard were desirable. In the first place, a day school in 
the city can hardly give its students twenty-five full hours of 
class work each week, although it might give twenty-five periods 
averaging forty or forty-five minutes. However, the tendency 
now is for longer periods, fifty minutes or a full hour being prefer- 
able. Now, it is the opinion of good teachers that four periods, 
of fifty minutes to an hour each, are about all the average 
student can carry with profit. If there are only twenty such 
periods in the week, science can hardly demand three of these 
throughout the four years of the high school course, especially 
when the A. B. degree is in view. It would seem better to give 
four hours of science each week, for instance, of physiography, 
during the first year of work, and four or five hours a week, for 
instance, of physics, during the fourth year. It might be added 
that this arrangement will fulfill the entrance requirements now 
prescribed by colleges in general: physics is necessary while the 
other science is elective. Both these courses should be thorough, 
since sufficient time is allotted to them. 
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The boarding school has more time at its disposal than the 
ordinary city school has and the students have a working order 
of the day such as is impracticable in the city. Hence, it is in 
a better position to give a continuous course in science, keep- 
ing the student at some branch of science throughout the high 
school course. 

To my mind, an ideal arrangement is: physiography in the 
first year, biological sciences in the second year, elementary 
chemistry in the third year and physics in the fourth year. But 
as remarked above, this is hardly practicable except in a board- 
ing school. Students who carry this work in their high school 
course might be able, in some cases, to get their degree in three 
years more. ; 

As for mathematics in the high school, it would seem that 
algebra to quadratics is the first year’s work, plane geometry 
the second year’s work, solid geometry the first half of the third 
year, advanced algebra the last half of the third year, and 
trigonometry the fourth year. This work, however, is rather 
heavy and should ke modified according to the aim of the high 
school course and other circumstances. Certainly both it and 
the science course outlined above transcend the entrance require- 
ments of colleges in general. 

The place of science and mathematics in the college remains 
to be outlined. This seems to be practically impossible for the 
reason that there are so many different kinds of college courses 
—for instance, those that aim to give an almost purely classical 
training, those that introduce a liberal amount of science, those 
that are known as engineering colleges, etc. If chemistry is 
not given in the high school, one or two years of it should be 
given in the college; the same may be said of physics. There 
are many reasons why ‘better courses in these sciences may be 
given in the college than in the high school. Engineering col- 
leges, of course, require two full years of chemistry, including 
qualitative and quantitative analysis. Organic chemistry is 
needed for certain courses. General courses in astronomy and 
geology should be offered in the third or the fourth year of 
college. The same may be said of biological science, especially 
if none has been given in the high school. Students who expect 
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to follow mining engineering, work in steel mills, etc., are pro- 
vided with metallurgy as an addition to chemistry and geology, 
while those who are to specialize in agriculture are given more 
work in botany and organic chemistry. 

In the mathematics, if solid geometry has not been studied in 
the high school, it should be given in the college; the same may 
be said of advanced algebra, although the real need of some 
parts of advanced algebra is questioned. Plane trigonometry 
will generally be found in the college course for an A. B. de- 
gree but an advantage is gained by placing it in the high school 
course preparatory to the B. S. degree. Spherical trigonometry 
and analytical geometry may be required for the A. B. degree, 
though there is a tendency now not to require these subjects. 
For engineering degrees, they are of course required, together 
with differential and integral calculus. 

Such is a general presentation of the subject and a rough 
outline of the place of science and mathematics in high school 
and college. 

DISCUSSION 

Rev. M. J. Anern, S. J., Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y.: I was 
very much interested in Father’ McHugh’s paper. I think it is extremely 
timely. We are all in an agreement as to the chaotic state of high 
school science taught all over the country. The difficulty has been vari- 


ously ascribed to poor teaching, poor text-books, poor equipment and to 
numerous other causes. But the difficulty seems to lie deeper. 

My personal solution is that it is intrinsic. That is to say, intrinsic 
to the various sciences themselves. The sciences aS a whole require much 
more mature minds than do literature, history and mathematics. Some 
are to a large extent descriptive, such as botany, physiology, elementary 
biology and physical geography, and these all may, in my opinion, be 
taught successfully and thoroughly in the high school. 

With the more theoretical sciences, however, astronomy, chemistry and 
physics, it is hard to say how very much can be done without some 
rather rigid training in the high school in mathematics. Certain parts 
of them are, of course, descriptive, and these, if necessary, may be taught. 

It is quite common in this country for colleges to give little or no 
credit for high school work done in these sciences. In most universities 
and. colleges, high school science is either .repudiated, or given so little 
credit, that it is practically non-existent. For instance, in the University 
of Rochester, and I think this is typical of a number of other colleges, 
in the course of chemistry, some credit is given for high schoo! physics 
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and chemistry, but the students who have had no high school chemistry, 
or physics, are admitted to the freshman class and complete in two 
months, what those who have had chemistry and physics have taken a 
year or more to do in the high school. It is almost an admission that 
the high school chemistry and physics are of small value. 

I think a great deal of the dissatisfaction among the non-Catholic 
educators with science teaching comes from the fact that the philosophical 
training of their science teachers is either poor, or is non-existent. One 
finds expressions in their text-books that show that they have not the 
least conception, or at most a very poor conception, of the relation of 
cause and effect and the meaning of certitude and other simple philosoph- 
ical terms, and it ought to be an encouragement to our Catholic teach- 
ers of chemistry. and physics that most, if not all, of them, have had 
this philosophical training and are thus saved from these fallacies. 


In regard to the speaker’s contention that twenty-five hours a week 
are too much to demand of a boy in the day school—in the day college 
or high school,—I do not agree. I think twenty-five hours are not too 
much. The tendency now-a-days is to make the boy work too little, 
and the result is that when he gets to the medical, or law school, which 
requires sometimes thirty, and even forty hours a week, he has not 
learned the habit of work, he finds the course too irksome, and only too 
frequently he gives up completely. There is no danger of overworking 
our boys with twenty-five hours a week. The difficulty is to get them 
to do any work outside of class; there are so many temptations to idle- 
ness now-a-days, in the guise of moving picture theatres, and so on, 
that the boys are apt rather to spend their time out of school in indulg- 
ing in these amusements than in study at home. We should fight against 
this tendency and teach them to work outside of school, and not, as so 
many of the schools are doing, make them do all their work in school 
and leave them absolutely idle outside of school, which, as all teachers 
know, is very dangerous, and is causing, I think, not a little dissatisfac- 
tion among the parents. 


Rev. D. J. McHueu, C. M.: I would say just a word regarding the 
change of opinion in reference to a continuous science course thoughout 
the four years of high school. While I still consider it is excellent to 
keep science before the student in each year of high school, I have come 
in contact with certain practical difficulties. One of these is the length- 
ening of the class periods and the consequent diminution of the number 
of periods in the weekly curriculum. No doubt it is well to give a full 
hour each day to such subjects as Latin, English, mathematics and 
Greek, to say nothing of science. If a student carries only four sub- 
jects each day, it is hard to find a place for science in more than one 
or two years of the classical course. Leaving out Greek, as is done 
in certain courses, the problem is easier 





THE CURRICULUM OF THE COMMERCIAL HIGH 
SCHOOL 
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Factory, or whatever else it may be, that is no school which 
aims at less than complete development. The powers of the mind 
are set up in unity, they function in harmony, and such is their 
sympathetic interaction, that in the delicate balance of all lies the 
efficiency of each. It is therefore the office of the classroom to 
strike the growing mind at all angles of activity with subject mat- 
ter so adjusted as not to rob Peter in order to pay Paul. “Let 
nothing tip the scales against the perfect equilibrium of the 
upbuilding intellect”, is the motto to be hung up in every school. 
But no matter how well-established this internal accord of faculty 
with faculty, an education would hang loose somewhere if it did 
not confer, like life, productive energy. Incomplete is that train- 
ing which is intellectual gymnastics alone or mere fitness for 
service; for it is the function of instruction to develop a person- 
ality with the self-sufficiency to be a man and to do a man’s work. 
But it is to be regretted that, before “the anchors of the mind” 
are fully forged, the many should be compelled to ward off pov- 
erty by the application of educated power. To safeguard such 
and to make their lives intelligent and bright in the performance 
of a round of routine duties, the commercial high school under- 
takes to make the educational useful and the useful educational 
in the business line. But is it possible to give a practical and 
immediate education at the same time with one that is educative 
in a wide serfse? Yes, cultural and useful ends can be reconciled 
and subserved to a large extent, by means of a curriculum so 
constructed as to place the man and the workman in true per- 
spective. Two touchstones would determine the relative values 
of the subjects in such a curriculum—the individual and his 
calling. 

(209) 
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First, last and always, what is taught must liberalize and 
beget large views. Specialized knowledge must have a_ broad 
human setting; the mental discipline of general studies must 
precede and accompany the imparting of the working knowledge 
that is to be the business man’s tool. It will not do for those 
who attempt to build such a course to approach the question 
from the position of the intrenched classicist, nor yet from the 
standpoint of the minimum of culture and the maximum of skill; 
for a training for the commercial sphere cannot be made effective 
through branches educative only in themselves and still less by 
vocational drillery. Neither the college-preparatory nor the tech- 
nical course is the desirable objective, but rather a synthesis of 
the better elements of both. Such a course must needs be ex- 
pansive and flexible, general yet definite, liberal yet specific. 
Though business is highly specialized to-day no graver mistake 
could be made than to plan a curriculum solely for intending 
commercial men. Keeping diaries and taking down dictations do 
not constitute business any more than bricklaying constitutes 
architecture. A commercial career may be sneered at with some 
show of justification because of its utilitarianism, but the arrows 
of contempt aimed at the low caliber of the business intellect are 
not destined to quiver in their mark. Nowhere more than in this 
field are the exactions severer on lucid, logical and inventive 
thinking. Were it feasible then the ideal would be a collegiate 
preparation supplemented by specialization. This would put us 
in a position to compete with Germany, which of recent years has 
outstridden other nations in its increase of foreign trade chiefly 
on account of her Handelshochschulen, or university schools of 
commerce. But in the United States the recognized place for 
commercial instruction is the secondary school; it represents the 
best we can attain to for the majority, and its content should be 
-such as to articulate it with the college and professional school 
of commerce, though of itself a finishing school, whose diploma 
ought to be rated in every respect equal to the academic diploma. 
as is the case in the State of New York. 

The determining factors of what shall be included or excluded 
from the commercial high school course are the mental needs 
of the pupil and the demands of business. And it is to be re- 
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marked at the outset as a happy coincidence, that the claims of 
strictly personal education are at one with the major require- 
ments of business. What indeed is the widespread complaint of 
business men but that they are forced to employ humdrum 
creatures of rote, with educated hands and uneducated heads. It 
is precisely these who, taking short cut courses, comprising the 
“three R’s’, stenography, bookkeeping and typewriting, because 
lured on by the so-called business college, boast of early salaries 
of fifty or sixty dollars, eventually end where they began, in the 
position of office assistants. It cannot be reiterated too often 
nor accentuated too much that commercial success is not de- 
pendent on ability to post a ledger or to write a hundred and 
fifty words a minute in shorthand. To the employer the thing 
of consequence is not the actual information or skill of the 
aspirant to a position in his office; it is rather the cultivated in- 
telligence able to master the technical details of the system, the 
inethods and the customs of the house, and to adapt what knowl- 
edge is owned to meet the new-sprung conditions. Hence a 
mind open to instruction and quick of apprehension is in requi- 


sition. True enough the opening wedge is clerical proficiency ; 
it secures the position and places one advantageously to get an 
insight into the business, but only the capably trained will rise 
to the opportunities of the situation. To graduates in commerce 
the best equipment, in consequence, is the disciplined mind that 
has learned how to learn and how to better instruction. 


It is of vital importance that from the first year to the last 
the subject matter be of a kind to provoke hard application and 
industrious effort. Very likely not even the barbs of sarcasm 
from academic teachers have been so fruitful a contributing 
cause to give prevalence to the opinion that a commercial school 
is a sanatorium for the weak-minded, than those who set about 
to make this course a primrose path. A “snap” course is the 
worst conceivable for the sustained thinking, close analysis and 
persistent endeavor called for by business at every turn. Fur- 
ther, the methods adopted in the distinctly vocational subjects, 
whereyer possible, ought to elicit and apply generalization. For 
example, bookkeeping can be made more meaningful and an 
energetic mental exercise instead of a formal study of books 
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of record, if taught by principles rather than by rules, if the 
process and results are scientifically investigated and the pupil 
made not only accurate in his accounts, but forced to tell why 
they are correct. Such an exact knowledge is a sine qua non 
for business efficiency; it saves many blunders, remedies many 
defective operations, and enables the overseeing of business in a 
comprehensive and commanding way. Thus schooled the com- 
mercial graduate would not be put in a quandary when asked 
to use different form of bookkeeping from those to which he 
was accustomed. 


Again the subjects should develop faculties capable of careful 
inference and precise distinctions, while at the same time being 
informational. Unless the technical branches are based on the 
solid substructure of a training to think clearly, decide promptly 
and interpret sanely, the competitive side of business education 
will be neglected for what is merely secretarial. |More than 
probable is it that clerks and recorders, to whom stepping-stones 
become life pedestals, will be turned out by a system which 
narrows and weakens minds by routine and formal methods. 
Bookishness is the bane of any education, but much more so of 
the practical sort, where the purpose should be to adapt and 
apply before all else. How can such memorization as learning a 
dozen rules of journalizing, when one fundamental principle 
thoroughly assimilated suffices for all cases, be anything but a 
stone of stumbling in a field of activity in which originating 
plans and sizing up situations are unavoidable daily occurrences? 

To obtain the best results a full four years’ course in a special 
school is imperative. This statement certainly requires neither 
qualification nor the buttress of reasons. Once popular two year 
courses have doubled that period all over the country after ex- 
periencing its inadequacy. No tinkering with commercial sub- 
jects in the grades, as some have proposed, is to be tolerated 
under the guise of benefitting those who reach the sum of 
instruction in the elementary course. This at best is a pitiful 
makeshift involving loss of time and waste of effort. The first 
two years should be largely general. English, history, mathemat- 
ics, economics, civics, physics or biology, chemistry and one mod- 
ern language make up the cultural subjects. Shorthand, type- 
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writing, bookkeeping, arithmetic, commercial law, commercial 
geography, penmanship and the history of commerce are the 
technical branches. How the subjects should be arranged by 
years, weeks and periods, the following outline will show: 


FIRST YEAR 


Periods Length 
each week of —_ 


Christian Doctrine 
Ancient History 
Modern Language 
Civics 


Penmanship 


Explanation.—Deducting one half hour each day for cate- 
chetical instruction from a five-hour school day, we have four 
and one-half hours remaining to be devoted to the secular 
branches. These four and one-half hours are divided into six 
periods of forty-five minutes each. Physics is transferred from 
the first year to the second, in order not to have a year’s break 
in science study. Instead of physics in the first year is civics, 
which in some places is treated in the eighth grade In the first 
year spelling might be allotted the same period with civics, giving 
thirty minutes to civics and fifteen minutes to spelling. The 
time given ancient history in this schedule may perhaps be a 
little too much; if so, towards the end of the year, the period 
might be devoted to modern history, as this subject is allowed 
but three periods a week in the second year. 


SECOND YEAR 


Periods Length 

Weeks each week of periods 
Christian Doctrine 40 30 
Plane Geometry 
Algebra 
Commercial Geography 
Spelling 
Mediaeval-Modern History 
History of Commerce 
Spelling 
Physics or Biology 
Penmanship 
Modern Language 
English 


Or ODS CO DO DO G9 CO CO DS Or Cr 
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Explanation —Algebra could alternate with commercial geog- 
raphy in this year in some such fashion as, commercial geography 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays; algebra, Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. Spelling is provided for again in the second year. 
Five periods a week, each period fifteen minutes, are given to 
this important subject. Let it be treated as follows: On Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays, take fifteen minutes from com- 
mercial geography ; on Tuesdays and Thursdays, fifteen minutes 
from the history of commerce. Alternate mediaeval and modern 
history on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays; the history of 
commerce on Tuesdays and Thursdays. Two periods a week are 
taken from physics for penmanship, a lesson not to be slighted in 
a commercial course. 


THIRD YEAR 


Periods Length 
Weeks each week of periods 
40 30 


Christian Doctrine 
English 

American’ History 
Modern Language 
Chemistry 
Commercial Law 
Bookkeeping 
PRON OE TABIY: 055 oisic,s, Larch aveidasine Cus sists ; 
Typewriting 


Or Orr Or bo CO DO Co Ot 


Remarks.—Commercial arithmetic is postponed to the fourth 
year, because since it is directly concerned with the main. pur- 
pose of a commercial course, it should be studied immediately 
before graduation. In its place in the third year is put Amer- 
ican history, which can hardly find room in the last year of an 
education for commerce. 

A deduction is made from the number of periods allotted to 
modern language, American history and chemistry, in order 
to provide more time for technical branches during this year; 
that is, for law, bookkeeping and phonography. English and 
American history are alternated in this year, as are chemistry 
and modern language. 
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FOURTH YEAR 


Periods Length 
Weeks each week of periods 
40 30 


Christian Doctrine 
Business English 
Bookkeeping 

Modern Language 
Economics 

Commercial Arithmetic 
Phonography 
Typewriting 


OVO CO CO CCT OT 


Remarks.—It is suggested to alternate modern language and 
economics in this manner: Modern language on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays; economics, Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
Take an extra period on Wednesdays from commercial arith- 
metic for economics. 

It will be noticed that the curriculum here planned calls for 
more hours and more cultural subjects than are required for the 
academic commercial diploma by the Board of Regents of New 
York, also that the course is not a whit inferior to that of the 
3oston High School of Commerce, renowned throughout the 
land. There is no overcrowding, no severe drain on faculty. 
In no year are there above twenty-two prepared subjects a week. 

Prior to adverting in detail to certain branches deserving 
special mention, a brief word on the qualifications which all 
business men consider of first moment. Obedience to orders, a 
sense of responsibility, fidelity, truthfulness and honesty have 
spelled advancement to many humbly endowed in mind and but 
partially instructed. The teaching of Christian morals is there- 
fore of prime necessity. The ethics of contracting, performance 
of labor, buying and selling transactions, competition, the duties 
of employer and employed demand special stress. Besides 
inculcating the right ethical attitude for commercial life. it is 
also of import to teach and insist on in the classroom those 
Winning minor virtues and personal graces—courtesy, cleanli- 
ness and good bearing. They are to the business gentleman 
absolutely necessary refinements to attract and hold trade. 

While commercial correspondence and iter writing must be 
given due attention, they, like all other business English, are to 
be postponed till the fourth year. Preceding, should be a three 
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years’ course of academic English with the usual emphasis on 
classical poetry, the drama, and the expository essay, so as to 
induce a taste for immortal literature and thus bring light and 
refreshment to leisure moments snatched from the sordid idols 
of the den. Much time should be devoted to oral English, de- 
bates and impromptu speaking in. particular, for not even to the 
lawyer is oral expression a more valuable asset than to the busi- 
ness man, to whom a ready and precise command of language is 
indispensable. 

Four years’ study of a modern tongue, preferably Spanish or 
German, with a view to acquire facility and fluency in speaking 
and writing it rather than a knowledge of philological niceties, 
cannot be neglected. The history of commerce ought not to 
displace modern, ancient or United States history. Algebra, tc 
the completion at least of quadratics, and plane geometry afford 
ample practice in abstract thinking and lay a firm foundation for 
the classical or scientific course, if afterward desired. <A thor- 
oughgoing knowledge of commercial law, with special reference 


to the powers of attorney and exceptional legal procedure, like 
injunction, will make the prospective business man’s recourse to 
the lawyer less frequent, enable him to understand legal advice, 
and save much expense. 


It is customary to evaluate economics from its application to 
tariff laws, interstate commerce regulations, banking rules, con- 
ditions of labor affecting prices, etc., and as an essential to 
successful proprietorship and departmental supervision, But it 
is mark worthy, that the training of economics in acumen and 
liberal thinking is not surpassed, if equaled, by any academic 
high school subject. Less rigid and exacting in the reasoning 
processes it evokes, economics provides the more flexible, con- 
crete discipline of weighing a variety of probabilities, and there- 
fore makes for superior judgment and balance of mind. 

In planning commercial courses it is a serious blunder to 
overlook science, upon which a wide scope of business activities 
depends. To chemistry, physics and biology numerous indus- 
tries are heavily indebted. These subjects are at first to be 
treated in a fundamental way, but not from a purely scientific 
viewpoint. The handling, analysis and testing of commercial 
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products, in order to practically learn how commercial materials 
are prepared and experimented upon and the methods employed 
in putting them on the market, are the proper and profitable way 
to make science teaching useful. 

It is sometimes contended that typewriting and shorthand 
should be elective, on the score that they should not be forced 
upon such as foresee that they may not utilize them. But short- 
hand should be obligatory in a commercial course. One of the 
great immediate objects of this course is to obtain for the stu- 
dent such a position in the commercial world as will put his best 
foot forward for advancement to a place of prominence. Stenog- 
raphers reach such high positions more surely and quickly than 
clerks and accountants. Again, the usefulness of shorthand, 
apart from its mere commercial purpose, cannot be denied. For 
instance, how invaluable is shorthand for the taking of notes 
and for rapid composing? Then there is a great deal of mental 
discipline involved in this study. Particularly is this true in 
advanced work where dictations are called for. Educationally 
the sustained close attention and concentration of mental power 
required to take a long verbatim dictation are called into play 
by few other class exercises to the same degree. Typewriting 
too is an acquisition of almost universal usefulness, being found 
advantageous for professional men even of the sacred calling. 
An interesting exemplification of this is found among the 
student priests of the Catholic University, upwards of sixty per 
cent of whom are compelled to use the typewriter. Nevertheless, 
efficiency in typewriting is of little business worth without well 
defined and rounded information as to office methods, practice 
at copying letters, manifolding, filing, indexing and tabulating. 
Since shorthand often proves detrimental to correct spelling, it 
could without drawback be postponed to the last two years, 
when a fixed habit of accurate spelling has been formed. 

The teaching of arithmetic and bookkeeping should be reduced 
to the practical. For this purpose, it is expedient to break with 
the text-book and to employ approved methods of actual busi- 
ness. Take the teaching of arithmetic for example. It should 
not be clerical; on the contrary it should deal with problems that 
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are of familiar experience in commerce. The teacher in earnest 
about preparing his pupils for their chosen vocation will consult 
the manufacturer, the banker, the merchant, and secure from 
them problems which are their daily concern. In like manner, 
the last year of bookkeeping should be engrossed with business 
office practice, the study of the card ledger, loose leaf ledger, 
deposit checks, voucher checks, bills of lading, etc.; for laboratory 
experiment is hardly less necessary in bookkeeping than in 
science. There should not be an inflexible set of books kept; 
variety and a smack of commercial life must characterize the 
presentation of this subject. To bring the student into touch 
with the real business routine of the salesman, entry clerk, book- 
keeper and proprietor, and thus give him an extensive practice not 
alone in the subdivisions of business but in their correlation to 
the whole, is the ideal. 


It is foolhardy to blink the glaring signs of the times. We are 
in a commercial age. Deprecate the fact as we may, we cannot 
reverse it. Let us not except to it, but accept it, meet its de- 
mands, improve its opportunities, and as becomes worthy edu- 
cators, dominate the situation confronting us by bending the 
age spirit to beneficent purposes. Not that Catholic education 
has refused to incline to the temper of the time. Our numerous 
commercial schools give the lie to such an accusation. But point- 
edly, what have we done to lead the commercial movement instead 
of simply {furthering it? What have we done to elevate to a 
higher plane this new claimant for a share in our educational 
scheme? Numbers of Catholic youths are yearly entering busi- 
ness colleges, the prologue to a farce or a tragedy in the world 
of commerce; a much higher percentage of our pupils take up 
commercial education than enter college, and yet nothing has 
been done in this Association toward the encouragement and 
standardization of a course growing every day more popular and 
more in demand. Secular commercial high schools are expanding 
in aim and scope; in the National Educational conventions they 
are discussed at much length and in a deep going manner. Is the 
time not ripe for the Catholic Educational Association to give a 
birthright and a blessing to the commercial high school by exalt- 
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ing it to a rank equal to its vast opportunities? This can be 
done by accrediting the commercial high school, the broadest con- 
ception of commercial secondary education, to the separate de- 
partment of the high school, which, in the regard of the Catholic 
Educational Association, is “a poor unminded outlaw.” 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. M. J. Anern, S. J.: I think we can all thank Brother Joseph 
very heartily for his paper, and I think, further, that we can all agree 
that the Catholic commercial high schools should be very heartily en- 
couraged. There is a large number of boys whom we cannot expect 
to get into our classic and scientific high schools, circumstances forcing 
them, or inclination leading them to enter commercial life, and these 
we must look after. If they go to non-Catholic commercial high schools, 
they will, at least, not get any positive religious training, which we, in 
our Catholic commercial high schools, would be careful to give them. 
We can feel encouraged to attempt this work by the fact that we have 
in our teaching brotherhoods and sisterhoods commercial teachers of the 
very highest rank and efficiency. My opinion is that this Convention can 
safely recommend the establishment of such Catholic commercial high 
schools wherever and whenever practicable. 


Rev. M. S. Wetsu, O. P.: Brother Joseph brought out one point that 
ought to be insisted upon, and that is, that educated men should be found 
among our business men, as well as our professional men, and the train- 
ing merely in a few branches, like stenography and typewriting, is not 
sufficient for Catholics who appear before the world in a business capacity. 

But the one thing that appealed to me most, was the matter of practice 
in public speaking, and I must confess that I was opposed to it betore— 
opposed to it because I thought the business man would have very little 
use for it. I was responsible for excluding from the debating society 
over which I had some control, members of the commercial course, and 
the reason I gave was that they would have no use for it. But, 1 see 
now that I was mistaken in the matter, and that our business men must 
be able to express themselves with clearness and with elegance, in order 
that they may represent our Catholic people. So, in future I will act 
in accordance with that idea since | am converted by Brother Joseph’s 
paper that public speaking should have a place in their curriculum. 

Rev. M. J. Auern, S. J.: It is very important that our boys should 
learn to speak in public, and they cannot learn to talk unless they prac- 
tice. They have in the beginning to get on their feet and stumble, and 
finally they will have acquired the habit of getting their thoughts into 
shape promptly and of expressing them clearly. 
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I had an instance of that in Boston. I urged the boys in the debat- 
ing society to get up and say something every week. Very few of them, 
of course, took my hint. Human respect is a terrific millstone around 
the necks of most boys and girls. One boy, however, did; in his fresh- 
man year he got up, and | remember how he stumbled. Week after 
week he persisted, and had his little speech prepared and stumbled 
through it. That same boy, in his junior year, could give an extem 
poraneous speech for half an hour that was a model. He won the prize 
debate in his senior year. He is a teacher, now, of theology in one of 
our leading seminaries. 

Public speaking should be constantly encouraged. It is important. | 
think that is why our Catholic college graduates have done so much 
better than others in the law schools of the country—they have had 
experience. It has been remarked in some universities that Catholic 
college graduates have been remarkable for the facility with which they 
express their thoughts. They are better talkers and have thereby ac- 
quired a prestige. This has reacted on the colleges, and has given the 
colleges reputations, so that the students from those colleges are marked 
men and the universities do all they can to attract them. I think, of 
* course, that our encouragement and endorsement should extend also to 
commercial high schools for girls. 





THE TEACHING OF PHYSICS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


BROTHER PETER, C. F. X., MT. ST. JOSEPH COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


This is nothing if not a scientific age. The recent marvelous 
inventions that enter our daily life at every turn and make ma- 
terial comfort and convenience such a note of present-day exist- 
ence, have put us in the attitude of not being surprised at any- 
thing. The wonders of yesterday are the commonplaces of 
to-day. It has come to pass too that the prodigious develop- 
ment of applied science has made it a logical necessity to include 
in our educational scheme the subject treating of the principles 
underlying these marvels of man’s ingenuity and the everyday 
phenomena about us; and physics is that subject. 

Physics, therefore, has for its sponsor the age in which we 
live; and the spirit of the age will have its favored child hold 
no inferior rank in the court of Minerva. The subject then 
holds an important place in the curriculum in virtue of this inti- 
mate connection with modern life, and the present paper is a 
contribution to the pedagogy of the science; that is, it purposes 
to set forth some of the aims and methods in the teaching of 
physics in the secondary school. 


What then are the chief aims in teaching physics? As many 
different replies as there are authorities on the subject have been 
given, but they may be nearly all resolved to these two: 


1. To train the individual into a habit of solving problems 
scientifically, thus fostering the prophetic spirit. 

2. To store his mind with clear pictures of organization, 
which pictures may be used as the basis of abstract thought. 

Thus it would seem that the ultimate trend is toward cultural 
rather than vocational or utilitarian value. To many people the 
mention of science study immediately conjures up the thought 
of utilitarian and monetary considerations and at first sight the 

(221) 
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above statement of a twofold purpose may seem out of harmony 
with actual methods. Let us see if such be the case. 

The beautiful qualities of exactitude, constancy and propor- 
tion that adorn the laws of physics, give to the student a due 
sense of precision, useful not only in that study, but also in 
other matters, where in his determinations a precision of thought, 
a lucid and exact method of arriving at conclusions, are most 
desirable. Clear and exact expression is called forth in proper 
presentation; no ambiguity must be there in definition or ex- 
position. To show how a simple problem will explain the neces- 
sity for clearness and precision, imagine a question put in this 
form: What mechanical advantage can be obtained by using a 
single pulley? If our pupil knows he will immediately ask: “Is 
it a movable or a fixed pulley?” For with the latter a man 
weighing 150 pounds could not lift 160 pounds, because the 
weight would pull him up; while with the movable pulley he 
could lift 300 pounds, as the mechanical advantage in the mov- 
able one is as two to one. So in the stating of the pulley problem 


only an adjective was omitted; yet see the important conse- 


quence. 

As to developing the highest intellectual faculties, consider 
some problems involving reasoning both in the concrete and in 
the abstract, and as to elements known and elements unknown. 
Observation, an hypothesis, a theory, and finally a law, tested 
and illustrated by experiment, and the highest reasoning power 
is brought into play. To the beginner some of the problems 
seem perplexing; but by careful and diligent instruction that 
which at first seems insurmountable now becomes clear to the 
student, and a problem that calls forth some mental power to 
solve has been conquered. 

With the physics student not only is continuity of thought 
developed, but also a certain broadness of thought: the variety 
of themes, from the study of the properties of matter and energy 
to a spectacular experiment in electricity, from pneumatics to 
optics, from kinetics to acoustics, offers an intellectual field 
much more extensive than sceptical critics of natural science 
realize.’ Physics is not satisfied with what appears on the earth’s 
surface, but it soars into air and delves into our planet. As with 
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Newton's falling apple, any natural happening makes the physics 
student not merely wonder and ponder on the isolated phenom- 
enon and the law governing it; he compares the falling apple 
with other bodies, even the remotest stars. We regulate the 
pendulum of our clocks by the variation of molecular velocities 
due to change of seasons; and from the laws of gravity we de- 
termine the elevation of our country’s cannon in battering a 
hostile fleet. 

The very first requirement in any applied science is observa- 
tion. Most of the notions acquired by the intellect depend on 
what reaches us from the outside, the observation of concrete 
objects by the five senses. Now to see and to observe are two 
different things. The simple sight of a phenomenon is not suf- 
ficient for the man of science; the true scientific spirit goes 
deeper than the surface to find the cause. The phenomena 
familiar to us were seen by many before us; but it took some 
scientific mind like Galileo or Newton to observe the facts and 
then to find out the cause. Observation is rewarded by discovery: 
and from discovery spring that interest and delight which are 
such animating forces in the pursuit of any subject, and which 
cannot be measured by the footrule or by calipers. Witness 
two men standing on the shores of Lake Erie: the one sees a 
large expanse of water, as far as his eye can reach, and is some- 
what awed by its vastness. Apart from this it seems there is 
not much to cause him to have more than ordinary thoughts. 
Not so with the observant man, the man who when young was 
taught some scient‘fic principles. He, understanding in © art 
the law of conservation of energy, will see in his mind’s eye 
particles of water being continually evaporated at the surface 
of the ocean; the kinetic energy imparted by the heat, causing 
the water to rise and be carried by air from the ocean, and at 
length falling to the lake before him. Moreover he views ! 
lake as a vast store of potent’al energy, flowing wi'h its enor- 
mous momentum, reinforced by the waters of its sister likes 
down into the turbines giving power to industries for miles 
around. 

As to the practical or vocational value of physics perhaps 
little need be said. We have seen that the study of physical 
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science has become a necessary part of man’s education—the 
means of teaching him the laws behind the marvels of modern 
science. But scientific insight into the principles underlying the 
wonderful machinery of present-day life is only a fraction of the 
utility of the study of physics—not as a means to a monetary 
end, but as an element in the scheme of general education. 

And now what should be the content of a physics course in the 
secondary school? Of comparatively recent incorporation into 
the modern system of education, the sciences have not the 
pedagogical prestige of the purely cultural branches, developed 
elaborately by many years of patient labor, study and research. 
When the physics teacher looks for the best “ways and means” 
of presentation, he is confronted by a number of more or less 
conflicting syllabuses. There is not a complete understanding 
between the college and the secondary school as to what con- 
stitutes a course in high school physics, and from present ap- 
pearances a ready and satisfactory adjustment is not at hand 
Without seeking to press a merely personal opinion, I think it 
would be well for the physics teacher to consider several ele- 
ments, besides proper articulation, in outlining the course and 
the method to be followed. As a starting point two postulates 
may be laid down: 

1. We do not teach physics with a view to making physicists 
but as a means to general education. 

2. The proportion of our students fitting for college is very 
small. Why should our objective point, therefore, be solely the 
entrance examinations? 

There are many good text-books published that I think give 
sufficient freedom for the development of a course which will 
take cognizance of the above considerations. These text-books 
can be completed in one year—preferably in the third or fourth 
year. 

Should the course be given quantitatively or qualitatively? 
Some teachers, I believe, labor under the impression that the 
main purpose of physics is formal discipline. To this end are 
regulated the experiments, which consist mainly of intricate 
measurements and problems that are considered very difficult for 
classes in mathematics. They forget that they are not form- 
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ing mature science students to be highly trained specialists in 
physics, but are dealing with raw recruits in scientific training, 
who are to be taught to think scientifically about the thousand 
and one common phenomena that touch their daily life at every 
turn. The mathematics of a secondary course in physics, should 
not be an end but a means. In many text-books such is not 
the case. The problems given there could very well be given in 
a mathematical course, but they conduce very little towards 
smoothing the rough ways for the student, so that he can the 
more easily understand the physical law involved. On the char- 
acter of the problems depends largely one of the principal values 
of physics, the value of transferable training. As an instance 
of the purely mathematical problem let me quote one given in 
a recent text-book: “Determine the amount of work done in 
discharging a 30-gram bullet with a velocity of 400 m per sec- 
ond.” 

Compare with the above problem the one following and you 
can easily judge which conduces more to the understanding of 
common phenomena, and provides the transferable training so 
much to be desired: ‘Could twenty-five horses make an auto- 
mobile go as fast as a twenty-five horse-power engine can? 
Why ?” 

A word about formulas and their use. The formulas should 
not be thrust upon the class immediately upon beginning a sub- 
ject. They should be preceded by experiments illustrating the 
principle. Then the principle should be expressed in simple 
everyday English, and after the students seem to have a very 
good understanding of it, the shorthand or cryptic language 
should be introduced. Too many students look upon formulas as 
a foot rule to be taken out and applied indiscriminately to all 
problems. They apply them as the magic wand by which all 
their difficulties are to be leveled, or an open “sesame” by 
means of which the portals of the treasure house of science 
will fly open, instead of realizing that they are an abbreviated 
form of a general principle, applicable to many problems, but 
only to those which are controlled by the principle. 

Definitions must necessarily come in for a share of our con- 
sideration. The definition should not be learned simply to be 
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rattled off in a lesson or in an examination. In fact, it would 
be better if some were not learned at all, as they are purely 
metaphysical and entirely beyond the comprehension of young 
high school students; such as the definitions of force, work and 
energy, given in many text-books. “For a definition of force to 
be of any use it must teach us to measure force; moreover, 
that suffices: it is not at all necessary that it teach us what force 
is in itself, nor whether it is the cause or the effect of motion.” 
We must remember that we can deal with effects without know- 
ing the definition of the cause, as in the case of electricity and 
light. 

Perhaps the greatest hindrance to a physics teacher in a 
Catholic school is want of apparatus and laboratory facilities. 
While it is very desirable to have a complete equipment and in 
many cases it is necessary to have delicate apparatus in order 
to demonstrate a law or principle, yet a nominal amount of ap- 
paratus may suffice to give a very thorough knowledge of the 
fundamentals. Professor H. E. Clifford of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology says: “A well-illustrated course of lec- 
tures is more valuable than a well-equipped laboratory. The 
laboratory work should be qualitative not quantitative. It should 
aim at accuracy in observation, not accuracy in measurements. 
The explanation of everyday phenomena is the true function 
of high school physics.” Where it can be done, the classroom 
experiments should be supplemented by individual laboratory 
work. A class should be divided into groups of two, three or 
four, and each group be assigned an experiment. Apparatus 
sufficient to work fifty-five experiments required by the College 
Entrance Examination Board can be purchased for $50. Many 
very instructive experiments may be done with apparatus made 
by the teacher and even by the students. This kind of work 
will not only be serviceable for physics but also as a general 
lesson in the handling of tools. An ingenious teacher can save 
much expense by being himself handy with hammer and saw. 

In a paper of this kind which must of necessity be brief, it is 
not my intention to attempt an exhaustive treatment of the 
methods of teaching physics. Still, a few suggestions may he 
useful to the teacher of this subject: suggestions as to ‘‘ways 
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and means” that have been found very effective in stimulating 
and holding the interest of the pupil. 

Physics, of all subjects, should not be “dry” or “dead.” To 
be of any service in general education it must be alive; nor is 
there any reason for its being otherwise. The life of the pupil is 
bound up too intimately with everyday experience of common 
phenomena not to feel the electric thrill of enthusiasm when he 
comes in contact with them and understands, even only in part, 
their operations. Physics being a live subject demands a live 
teacher who is ready to sacrifice himself and his time in order 
that the wondrous laws of nature may be appreciated and under- 
stood by his pupils. Such a teacher will keep abreast of the 
times; for physics like all live things is undergoing growth and 
development. The theories of a decade ago are not all tenable 
to-day. How painfully deficient would one be who had not 
followed the advance recently made, say in electricity. The 
teacher then, must be up-to-date in his subject; up-to-date in the 
text he assigns to his pupils. 

The care of the laboratory and the arranging of the experi- 
ments demand unceasing vigilance and work. Assistance can 
be given by one of the pupils who has shown some ingenuity in 
the handling of the apparatus. It is not difficult, even in a 
small class, to find such a pupil who is ready to spend after 
school hours some time in arranging the apparatus for the ex- 
periment. This is a great help to the teacher. 

During the lesson should be performed those experiments in 
which delicate apparatus must be used, and in his experiments 
the teacher should encourage the pupils to put questions rela- 
tive to the work and in turn ask questions of them, principally 
of a deductive character. At these experiments the student 
should be made to recognize their nature; that they are being 
demonstrated to make clearer a principle; that they are not just 
“stunts”, or merely done for amusement. Such experiments as 
are done only for recreation and for no higher purpose should 
have no place in the course. 

Notebooks should be kept not only for the record of individual 
experiments, but also for the record of all experiments per- 
formed by the teacher. The notebook should contain: A draw- 
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ing of the apparatus; a list of data, including the apparatus 
used in’ the conducting of the experiment; a summary of the 
procedure, with results and the inference drawn. If possible 
all the work of the notebook should be done in the laboratory 
or classroom, and in recording the data stress should be laid on 
the fact that neatness is not the principal aim. While of course 
neatness is to be encouraged, it must be subservient to a full and 
particular account of the details of the experiment and the in- 
ferences drawn. I cannot condemn too strongly the use of 
some ready-made notebooks that have come into vogue with 
many teachers of physics in the past few years. The whole 
purpose of these sheets is to fill out a report that much re- 
sembles a weather report; and requires about as much individual 
thinking. When students keep such notes they become book- 
keepers in physics, not students in physics. The ready-made 
notebooks may be made, by the teacher, a basis for keeping notes, 
but I would strongly discourage their use by the student. You 
might as well give “keys” or “ponies” to all your class and 
expect proper results, as to furnish them with “predigested” 
notes. True, some students might make proper use of them, but 
the number so doing will be small indeed. 

Apart from the regular school work, there are many things 
that may be assigned the pupil to do that will serve to keep up 
enthusiasm in the course and exercise a generally helpful in- 
fluence. Some of these are: having the electric battery filled: 
the putting in of electric bells or inter-communicating telephones 
in the classrooms or in their own homes; and numerous others 
which the ingenuity of the teacher will suggest. 

Coincident with the course, the teacher will find it very help- 
ful and instructive, both to himself and to his class to visit cer- 
tain industries. This can be easily done in any locality. .\ 
trip to an electric plant, a foundry, a gas house, a metal-plating 
establishment, a battleship or a large vessel, a car plant, an 
ice plant, a modern laundry, in fact, a visit to any industrial 
concern, will be of value as an object lesson if undertaken in 
the proper spirit. At any of these places you will nearly always 
find a man who is only too glad to explain the mechanism to 
you and your class and who is ready to answer any question 
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put to him. If the students are required to write accounts of 
these visits, it will be a great step toward the clear expression 
of their observations. 

It would be strange indeed for a Catholic teacher to treat of 
any subject in the field of education without referring to the 
relation of such subject to the keystone and masterpiece of all 
knowledge—religion. Accordingly, I cannot close without some 
words on what may be called the teleological aspect of the science 
of physics and its laws. In doing so I shall be calling attention 
to what is at once a most important and most consistent feature 
of the Catholic science teacher’s work; important because we 
are fully aware of a widespread propaganda of popular science 
merely materialistic, and consistent because the Catholic teacher 
is preeminently a religious teacher; the very logic of his pro- 
fession makes him a champion of faith with science. 

We have our abundant opportunity, our wealth of data and 
evidence even to embarrassment, our galaxy of eminent 
physicists, who found purpose, adaptation and conservation in 
every physical phenomenon. The time-honored arms of polemics 
need not be brought forward so often; the teacher may not open 
the lesson or mark a point with a quotation from Balmes, 
Chateaubriand or Young’s Night Thoughts. Other days re- 
quire other weapons. The idea of purpose in the physical 
universe is as insistent as ever; some bearings of natural phi- 
losophy may have shifted within the past century or so; but there 
is the inevitable, the irresistible conclusion, that Infinite and 
Omnipotent Intelligence and Will are above and behind what we 
term nature. 

We can call as witnesses the most eminent of the modern 
men of science. We have the word of the great Kelvin, express- 
ing his deep conviction of the Supreme Power at whose com- 
mand the interaction of natural forces began; we have the testi- 
mony of even the agnostic Huxley to the mathematical exact- 
ness of laws controlling the apparently wild and unrestrained 
sea waves that beat against the cliff. There is a deeper and 
fuller meaning for the physicist in the Psalmist’s words: “Thou 
rulest the power of the sea and appeasest the motion of the 
waves thereof.” And finally we have the splendid body of 
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Catholic physicists, whose very names are woven into the fabric 
of the science, and whose works are enduring in numbers of 
modern scientific appliances. 

Going back to earlier men, we have Galileo, the Jesuit Bos- 
covich, Maignan, Marriotte and Pascal; then the brilliant 
eighteenth century scientists—Volta, Ampere, Galvani, whose 
names are literally household words among electricians; Biot, 
Couloumb and Branley, the discoverer of the coherer, the basic 
feature of wireless telegraphy. 

So the Catholic teacher of physics will carry through his work 
the central idea of his vocation: “Knowledge leads to God,” 
and without sermonizing, naturally, quietly, with sincerity, ap- 
positeness and discrimination, he will set up in his pupils’ souls 
two thrones: the first whereon will sit in queenly state Religion; 
the other for fair Science, whose vice-regal sway shall rule the 
world of matter. 


DISCUSSION 
Mr. Witt1aM J. McAutirre, M. A., Professor of Science, Cathedral 


College, New York City: The tremendous importance of science in the 
curriculum is but dimly realized in many instances. Its place in the course 
is too often dictated not by its worth but by the fact that it is de- 
manded by a “College Entrance Board,” or by the regents of a State 
university as a qualification for college entrance or for a degree. This 
is true not only of our Catholic but also of the public high school and 
of the non-Catholic secondary school. 

We frequently find pupils promoted whose work in scientific branches 
is poor, provided they have done well in other branches. This attitude 
tends to destroy the usefulness of science to the pupils’ training and in- 
culcates a decidedly slipshod method of study in the science sections until 
it is really a loss of time to keep science in the curriculum. This atti- 
tude is very wrong and should be corrected. 

Another crying need is the class divisions with regard to time. The 
day is divided generally into equal periods ranging from one hour down 
to forty minutes, without any regard to the needs of the science teacher. 
How often does a science teacher find an experiment just well under 
way when the class period ends! It is essential that a distinction be 
made between pure lecture and laboratory work. If no better method 
of overcoming this difficulty is available, why not try putting the labora- 
tory period at the day’s end so that at least the experiment under way 
could be finished? Many high school and college schedules provide for 
this difficulty but many do not, and I am afraid the latter are in the 
majority. 
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The student in the natural sciences scrutinizes, touches, weighs, meas- 
ures, analyzes, dissects, watches and studies things. Judgment and ob- 
servation are trained because his success depends upon his ability to ob- 
serve and detect transformations in nature. These are so interwoven that 
it is almost impossible not to correlate the sciences in teaching. Yet non- 
correlation is a common fault in teaching the sciences. We find in the 
science section chemistry, physics and geology taught absolutely without 
reference one to the other—each confined to its own little watertight 
bulkhead as if it were absolutely distinct from the others. We find 
correlation just as infrequently as we do in mathematics, — arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry are taught as separate entities, and yet 
are they not absolutely dependent one upon another? It takes a student 
in the technical schools as long as five years after graduation to get 
this correlation for himself, and this is an indictment against his train- 
ing. The intimate relation between the sciences is frequently never 
realized by the majority of pupils. Yet a decidedly better insight into 
all the sciences is obtained by correlation. This can be obtained by rota- 
tion in teachers, permitting one man to follow one class through its 
entire scientific course in the high school, or where the classes are small 
in number, in permitting one man to do the entire science work. 

There is entirely too much “smattering” in scientific work, —“a gentle- 
man’s knowledge” of the matter, which generally means not even a nod- 
ding acquaintance with the text. The work is not thorough, frequently 
because the laboratory facilities are poor or are neglected. No science 
can be properly taught unless the laboratory is properly equipped, and 
the expense of this is not great nor is the upkeep out of proportion 
with similar expenses in other departments. Laboratory work makes for 
earnest students. It makes them do work which requires of them their 
full powers and not as in the case of non-laboratory courses, a little 
time-filling work which would not overtax an average grammar school 
boy. 

Much as I would like to go into methods of teaching and into ques- 
tions of which sciences should be taught and in what order, I feel it is 
not the province of this discussion and I can only ask in closing that at 
some time the Association take up these questions in detail. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE STANDING COM- 
MITTEE OF THE DEPARTMENT 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., JUNE 30, 1913. 

A meeting of the Standing Committee of the Parish School 
Department was held at the De Soto Hotel on Monday, June 
30, 1913, at 8:30 p.m. Rev. Joseph F. Smith called the meeting 
to order. The following members were present: 

Rev. Joseph F. Smith, Rev. F. W. Howard, Brother Edward, 
F. S. C., Brother John Waldron, S. M., Rev. H. C. Boyle, Rev. 
F. A. Moeller, S. J. 

Letters were received from Rev. W. J. Fitzgerald, Rev. A. V. 


Garthoeffner, Rev. J. B. O’Leary and Rev. J. A. Carey, who 
expressed regret that they were not able to attend the meeting. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 
The arrangements for the present meeting were considered in 
detail and approved. 
There was informal discussion in regard to the future work 
of the Department, and at 9:30 p. m. the meeting adjourned. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TuEsDAy, JULY 1, 1913, 2:30 P. M. 


The first session of the Parish School Department was opened 
with prayer in Assembly Hall of Loyola University. The Presi- 
dent, Rev. Joseph I’. Smith, called the meeting to order and 
welcomed the delegates to the Convention. 

The minutes of the previous meetings were approved as 
printed in the report of the Pittsburgh convention. 

The President stated that it was proper to bring any matter of 
business to the attention of the Department before proceeding to 
the reading of the paper of the day. 

On motion duly seconded and carried, the President was au- 
thorized to appoint a Committee on Nominations and a Com- 
mittee on Resolutions for the Department. 

A paper on “Vocational Guidance,” was read by Rev. Albert 
Muntsch, S. J., of St. Louis University. It was discussed by 
Brother Engelbert, C. S. C., Mr. W. J. McAuliffe and Rev. 
John J. Ryan. At the conclusion of the discussion Father Smith 
asked Bishop Lynch, who was present, to say a word to the 
members. 

BisHop Lyncu: The other Bishops are attending the Semi- 
nary Department meeting, but I elected to come to the Parish 
School Department. The work you are doing is fundamental 
and it must be done thoroughly and well; for if it is neglected, 
there will be nothing for other Bishops to do in future years. 

I am delighted to come here and to feel the glorious at- 
mosphere I have found around this Association’s tenth annual 
meeting. All I can say is, may God bless you, and may you 
realize the possibilities of your grand vocation; for in your 
keeping is the future of our glorious apostolic Faith and of 
our own dear country. This is the one message I have to bring 
to you this afternoon. 
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THE CuHair: I have now to announce, before the meeting ad- 
journs, the members composing the two committees which the 
Department empowered me to name. They are as follows: 


Committee on Nominations: 

Father Larkin, of Algiers, Father Larkin, of New York, 
Brother Victor, of New York, Father McKenna, of Brooklyn, 
Brother George, of Dayton, Ohio. 


Committee on Resolutions: 


Brother John Waldron, of Missouri, Brother Edward, of New 
York, Father Boyle, of Pittsburgh, Father Dillon, of New Jer- 
sey, Father Kavanagh, of New Orleans. 

The meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 1913, 9 A. M. 


After prayer had been said, the President stated that mis- 
cellaneous business would be in order. 

A paper on “The Pastor and the School, from the Financial 
Standpoint,” was read by Rev. Daniel J. Lavery, D. D., of St. 
Louis, Mo. Discussion followed in which many participated. 
The meeting adjourned at 10 a. m. 


MEETINGS OF PASTORS AND MEMBERS OF THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS’ SECTION 


WEDNESDAY, JULy 2, 1913, 10 A. M... 
A meeting of pastors and members of the Superintendents’ 
Section was held in Loyola University. Rev. Joseph F. Smith 
said the opening prayer and then presented Rev. Bede Horsa, 
O. S. B., who read a paper on “The Need of Men Teachers in 
Our Educational Work.” An extended but very interesting and 
valuable discussion followed. Father Horsa closed the discus- 
sion and the meeting adjourned. 
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THUuRSDAY, JULY 3, 1913, 9:30 A. M. 

The meeting was called to order by Rev. Joseph F. Smith. 
Archbishop Blenk honored the meeting by his presence and took 
part in the discussion of the paper on “The Adaptability of the 
Priest to School Work,” read by the Rev. John J. Ryan, of 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The discussion which followed the reading of the paper was 
participated in by a number and served to bring out many use- 
ful considerations relating to the topic. The meeting then ad- 
journed. 


THIRD SESSION 


THURSDAY, JULY 3, 1913, 11:30 A. M. 

A general meeting of all Sections of the Parish School De- 
partment was held in Assembly Hall. The President called 
for the report of the Committee on Nominations. 

The following list of nominees for the offices of the Depart- 
ment was presented by the Committee: 

President—Rev. Joseph F. Smith, New York. 

Vice Presidents—Rev. A. E. Lafontaine, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Rev. A. V. Garthoeffner, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. William J. Fitz- 
gerald, Hartford, Conn.; Rev. J. A. Dillon, Newark, N. J. 

Secretary—Rev. F. W. Howard, LL. D., Columbus, Ohio. 

Members of General Executive Board—Rev. H. C. Boyle, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Bro. John Waldron, S. M., Clayton, Mo. 


Members of the Department Standing Committee — Rev. 
J. B. O’Leary, La Porte, Tex.; Rev. J. A. Carey, Hallowell, 
Me.; Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., Chicago, IIl.; Rev. Leslie J. Kav- 
anagh, New Orleans, La.; Rev. Joseph D. A. McKenna, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Bro. Edward, F. S. C., New York; Bro. Ignatius, 
C. F. X., Norfolk, Va. 


Brother Edward, F. S. C., took the chair. Other nominations 
were called for. The members were asked if separate ballots 
were desired. It was moved and seconded that the Secretary 


_ cast one ballot for names presented by the Committee. - This 
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was done, and the persons named were declared the officers of 
the Department for the ensuing year. 


Father Smith on taking the chair expressed his thanks for the 
honor shown to him and his associates in office, and asked the 
cooperation of all the members to make the Department ever 
more useful to the work of Catholic elementary education. 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions was presented 
by Brother John Waldron, S. M., and was adopted unanimously 
by the Department. 


RESOLUTIONS 


1. We rejoice in the advancement of our educational insti- 
tutions and in the testimonies of the confidence of our Catholic 
people in their worth. We pledge ourselves to more earnest 
efforts to be faithful to the obligations of our calling and to 
inspire our children with devotion and love for the highest 
ideals of religion and patriotism. 

2. The Christian child receives his first education in the re- 
ligious atmosphere of a Christian home. He has a natural and 
indefeasible right to a Christian education, and he suffers an 
injustice if he is committed to schools where that early religious 
influence is neutralized or antagonized. 

3. We hold that the life and well-being of our Republic de- 
pend on resisting the influence of centralizing and devitalizing 
methods that have throttled enterprise in industry and have 
created our trusts, and which, in the name of efficiency, are now 
applied to education, and are in danger of stifling initiative and 
private endeavor in this field. 

4. Whereas modesty is the most becoming adornment of 
woman, we urge pastors and teachers to guard and warn chil- 
dren against vanity in dress, against the excessive love of 
pleasure, against the evils of the picture show, and against the 
influence of corrupt newspapers. 

We respectfully urge pastors who, under the Bishops are 
the teachers of the people, to frequently impress on parents the 
great importance of home training, and the necessity of qualify- 
ing themselves by good lives and the frequentation of the sacra- 
ments for the performance of this important duty. 

6. We again return thanks to our Holy Father for his solici- 
tude for the little children in admitting them at their early age 
to the Holy Table; and as Catholic teachers we bear testimony to 
the excellent fruits of the practice of early and frequent Com- 
munion. 
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7. We urge parents, teachers and pastors to watch over 
children that the purposes of Divine Providence may be dis- 
covered in their regard, and that the children may be aided in 
selecting their lifework in conformity with their inclinations, 
aptitudes and opportunities. 

8. We urge pastors to do all they can to watch over and 
foster the dispositions of those who manifest an inclination for 
religious life, to the end that the needs of the Church in this 
great work of education may be adequately supplied. Let chil- 
dren be taught that the way to be found worthy of the call of 
grace is through the practice of self-denial and self-control. 

g. We urge our teachers to avoid the current secular 
pedagogical literature which, lacking the basis of sound philos- 
ophy, can give only partial and imperfect results. The Catholic 
Church is the great mother of education and in her traditions 
and experience are contained the great treasures of educational 
theory and practice. 


The President congratulated the members on the excellent 
work accomplished in the Parish School Department at this Con- 
vention; he thanked the Bishops who had given the work their 


encouragement and approval; in the name of the Department he 
expressed gratitude to all who had helped to make the meet- 
ing such a success,—the writers of papers, those who took part 
in the discussions, the local committees and others; and then de- 
clared the meeting adjourned. 
Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary. 





PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


REVEREND ALBERT MUNTSCH, S. J., ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, ST 
LOUIS, MO. 


Two characteristics mark the educational activity of our coun- 
try during the last quarter of the nineteenth century: frequent 
changes in courses of study and continuous discussion concerning 
the relative value of the new features introduced into the curric- 
ulum. This restlessness and the desire for novelty are not to be 
found in the educational sphere alone. They are conspicuous in 
the social, political and religious life as well. It is not hard to find 
the underlying cause of this dissatisfaction with ancient standards 
and ancient methods, especially in the schoolroom. Our age is, 
to use a phrase now fast becoming commonplace, “the scien- 
tific age.” We look for results. We prefer values that we can 
handle, and weigh, and compare, and analyze. In education this 
desire has led to the adoption of “scientific” standards, to the 
exaggerated use of schedules, and systems, and reports, and out- 
lines, and notebooks, and what not,—to label, check, systematize 
and keep tab on the student’s progress. It has led to the labora- 
tory method in Latin and history, and of late even in literature. 
It finds its crowning glory in—much abused term—the wis- 
senschaftliche Methode of the German pedagogue. 

Professor H. T. Peck writing in 1898 on the Downward Drift 
in American Education speaks of this rigid “scientific method” 
which seems to possess not a few American instructors to-day. 


“Education nowadays,” the says, “is being dessicated, and 
formulated, and reduced to a compact and convenient shape of 
a set of logarithmic tables. . . . There is first the educa- 
tional formula itself, the alkahest, the universal solvent of our 
intellectual alchemists. Then there is the formula for making 
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the first formula known, and the formula for inculcating the 
other formula; so that to-day we have teachers who teach 
teachers to teach other teachers how to teach. Everything is 
worked out to the last degree of scientific exactness.” 


The next step was to open warfare upon the classics—Greek 
and Latin language and literature. Théy were cried down in 
many quarters as time-wasting and unpractical. The modern 
languages were to be substituted as equally efficient means of 
literary culture and mental discipline. 

A later stage in this “downward drift” to use Professor Peck’s 
by no means inappropriate phrase, was marked by the em- 
phasis placed upon industrial and manual training and the at- 
tempted curtailment or elimination of cultural studies. Many 
educators, those of the progressive as opposed to the conservative 
type, thinking it of prime importance to place our country in 
the forefront of industrial nations, would turn our schouls into 
a training-ground for the shop and factory. Advocates of peace 
dream of that glorious period when the sword shall be beaten 
into the ploughshare. But these advocates of industrial train- 
ing seem to look forward to a day when the meaning of civil- 
ization shall no longer be defined in terms of culture but in 
those of material progress. 

A great deal of discussion and conflicting opinion in the mat- 
ter now before us arise from want of clear-cut definition. It 
will be appropriate therefore to explain briefly the meaning of 
certain terms frequently used in the course of this paper. These 
definitions shall be taken from the State laws of Massachusetts 
on industrial education. And that it is the desire of educators 
to interest State legislators still more in the matter of industrial 
training is apparent from the fact that the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Training has drawn up a tentative 
statement of principles and policies that in their judgment should 
underlie and guide State legislation in this field. In the scheme 
submitted to the State Legislature in Massachusetts “vocational 
education” means any education the controlling purpose of which 
is to fit for profitable employment. “Industrial education” means 
that form of vocational education which fits for the trades, crafts, 
and manufacturing pursuits, including the occupations of girls 
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and women, carried on in workshops. Household arts education 
means that form of vocational education which fits for occupation 
connected with the household.” Finally, by “vocational guidance” 
we mean fitting a pupil to a job that he will at some future time 
be able to fill, if he follows the course of instruction outlined hy 
his vocational adviser. I shall outline courses in actual operation 
and which have been drawn up in keeping with these definitions. 
The suggestions which I shall offer, and which will be based on 
the work of these courses, will have in view our grade schools. 

There is a variety of reasons for this ever-growing desire to 
“industrialize” our courses of study in the manner just men- 
tioned. There is in the first place, the changing industrial and 
social order itself. We have new problems — problems of far- 
reaching importance in the social and industrial world which 
necessarily reach down into the school. There has been a com- 
plete revolution, for instance, in the textile industries. Other 
manufacturing interests, as for instance, the making of shocs 
and garments, are carried on in entirely different ways than they 
were half a century ago. The immense immigration from Europe 
has supplied us with an army of men to do the rough and un- 
skilled labor necessary for the development of our resources, 
giving larger scope for skilled labor to our own people. Child 
labor — that is the labor of children under fourteen — in several 
States under sixteen — once so extensively in vogue in our coun- 
try, is being met with determined opposition. The introduction 
of machinery into industrial life has also changed the kind of 
work now open to our pupils after leaving the school. It is there- 
fore urged upon those in charge of the curriculum to prepare 
their pupils in some way to take their place in the army of indus- 
trial workers, and so to save them from “blind-alley” occupations 
which lead to nothing better and may be the source of great 
physical and moral misery. This last danger is especially liable 
to confront children of Catholic immigrants and hence should 
have special weight with our own people. 

Another factor that cannot be overlooked in accounting for 
the demand of industrial education in the common schools is the 
increasing desire for material comforts, Thus, Professor Teavitt 
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of the University of Chicago, writes in the preface to his Exam- 
ples of Industrial Education, (Ginn and Co., 1912): 


“It is not to be doubted that we are in the midst of a complex 
and gigantic movement, somewhat indefinite and indistinct as 
to its direction and its ultimate results, but certainly involving 
great social and industrial changes and promising universal bet- 
terment. The forces which are bringing about these changes 
seem to be dominated by the desire to secure for the less pros- 
perous members of society a larger measure of comfort and hap- 
piness and a more abundant life.” 


Some again insist on industrial education because of the 
alleged lack of harmony between social and economic conditions 
and the ideals of our schools. Finally, there is the demand of 
certain classes more directly interested in educational work and 
which unite in urging the necessity of industrial training in the 
schools. Professor Leavitt speaks of the fourfold demand of 
the manufacturers, of the labor unions, of the educators them- 
selves, and lastly of social workers. 

The demands of manufacturers and of organized labor give 
us opportunity to touch in passing some of the objections which 
may reasonably be brought against the wider introduction of 
industrial training. Thus, as regards the demands of manufac- 
turers, Professor Leavitt tells us that, “manufacturers are in- 
sisting that industrial education is needed for the salvation of 
our industries and the maintenance of the industrial supremacy 
of the country.” Now we may well ask whether it is fair to 
require educators to have in view the industrial aggrandizement 
of the country when arranging their courses of study. The same 
excellent authority points out another danger when industrial 
training is controlled by the “interests.” He quotes from the last 
annual report of the President of the National Association of 
Manufacturers which contains the following paragraph: 


“This association, along with others, has for a number of 
years strongly advocated a system of manual and _ technical 
training as part of the general educational system of the country. 
But it has not, nor does not now, overlook the dangerous ten- 
dencies incident thereto; and by this we mean the danger of such 
a system falling under the influence and domination of the labor 
agitator.” 
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These are, as I have said, some objections which may he 
stated cn passant against a too hasty introduction of a new and 
apparently ill-fitting subject into the already overcrowded cur- 
riculum. I shall return to these objections later on. It must 
be said, however, that these objections are outweighed by reasons 
advanced by leading educators in favor of introducing this 
feature even into, the grade schools. These reasons I shall also 
cite at length in the course of the discussion. 

There is probably no field of educational activity so much 
discussed at present as vocational guidance of pupils nor one 
which admits of so many points of approach, and lastly, one 
regarding which there are so many reasons for and against. | 
shall feel amply repaid if I bring home one point to the present 
audience, namely, the present attitude of educators towards voca- 
tional training. If you ask me for a definite contribution to the 
question I can only say that the whole matter is still, at least for 
our Catholic schools, too much in a pioneer state and in a period 
of experimentation. It would be best for us to observe the 
success,—or ill-success—of the new system of combining voca- 
tional work with the other subjects of the curriculum in the pub- 
lic schools of the country — anc then to proceed with knowledge 
based on such experience. I shall try, however, to suggest at 
least some ways in which our Catholic teachers—than whom none 
other are more interested in the future welfare of their pupils— 
may help those under their charge to “find themselves” and to 
prepare in some way for their lifework. 

My sources are some of the leading works on vocational 
guidance and industrial training that have appeared in recent 
years; secondly, answers to a questionnaire sent to certain 
teachers especially interested in the matter; thirdly, an examina- 
tion of a typical trade school that prepares boys for the trades of 
patternmaking, bricklaying, plumbing, painting, steam engineer- 
ing, drafting and carpentering. Though this school is ex professo 
a school of mechanical trades, and though what may be done in 
such an institution can by no means be attempted in other schools, 
still certain principles underlying the work of the former school 
may be applied also in courses in the grade and high schools. 
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Two of the more representative manuals on vocational 
guidance, especially as developed in the last ten or fifteen years, 
are those by Meyer Bloomfield, The Vocational Guidance of 
Youth, and Snedden, The Problem of Vocational Guidance. I 
may recommend these works to all teachers who desire in small 
compass a discussion of the meaning, nature and necessity of 
vocational training in the elementary schools. They are the 
works of experienced schoolmen and are written out of full 
knowledge of the present industrial order and of the need of the 
school to help its pupils to adjust themselves to their lifework. 
Extensive paragraphs could be quoted from these two works, as 
well as from other recent books, telling of the need of industrial 
training in our day. Thus, Commissioner Snedden’s work voices 
this need as clearly and as directly as any other that has come 
under my notice. He says: 


“The evidence that the old agencies of vocational education— 
the home, the shop, and other means of participation in produc- 
tive industry—are no longer sufficient, could be multiplied. It 
is one of the certain social facts of our age. There can be 
little doubt that, in the process of social evolution, the time has 
arrived when vocational, as well as liberal education must be 
conferred, so far as the large majority of people are concerned, 
by institutions especially devoted to this end. But these institu- 
tions must be schools. They must be specially organized for 
the purpose of this education, and they must select their courses, 
and methods, and teaching staff with this end in view. In other 
words, the period when vocational education must, of necessity, 
be carried on under school conditions has arrived, so far as the 
majority of callings are concerned, as it arrived decades ago 
in the matter of professional education, which is only one divi- 
sion of vocational education.” 


It is to be observed that Mr. Snedden speaks of “institutions 
especially devoted to this end,” and that “these institutions must 
be schools.” In other parts of his book, however, he suggests 
that such instruction be given in the existing grade schools. 
Again Professor Crawshaw, while pleading for a parallel course 
of study, including both vocational and non-vocational oppor- 
tunities for all, writes: 


“Let us hope, therefore, for industrial education, not merely 
industrial training; for the parallel course of study which means 
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vocational and non-vocational opportunities for all; for the 
unified system which economizes time, space and money for 
the boy and the community of which he is a part; for the uni- 
versal education which means an industrial efficiency ‘as well as 
a social efficiency, which gives hope to every individual for some- 
thing better, but which for every station in life gives the satis- 
faction that can come only when we feel that we possess a re- 
serve power which is the result of broadening rather than nar- 
rowing influences.” 


Finally, Professor Leavitt, treating of the significance of the 
movement for industrial education, writes in the opening chapter 
of his work: 


“The movement for industrial education is a part of a great 
educational advance which extends over the whole civilized 
world. It results from the attempt to bring about universal 
and appropriate education. It frankly recognizes that all can- 
not have and do not need the same education. It takes cog- 
nizance of the enormous increase in the sum total of human 
knowledge and art which the last century has brought, and the 
ever increasing gap which separates this sum total from the 
capacity of the most receptive and most assiduous student. It 
is strongly influenced by the principle that, in making the selec- 
tion of knowledge and art which any individual or group of in- 
dividuals should acquire, the vocational purpose should be sec- 
ond only to the moral and social purposes, with which, in fact, 
it is rarely in opposition.” 


I have quoted these three extracts in extenso because | think 
they indicate so clearly the attitude of educators towards indus- 
trial and vocational education. Yet in spite of the many voices 
pleading for an introduction or an extension of vocational train- 
ing, we must not overlook the fact that, as already observed, 
wide differences of opinion hold sway in this as well as in so 
many other phases of educational activity. Professor Leavitt 
himself, whose book is a fervent plea for industrial education, 
after quoting a statement by Dr. Eliot, President-Emeritus of 
Harvard University, to the effect that “industrial training ought 
to mean trade schools, and nothing but trade schools,” comments 
as follows: 


“The initial statement in this quotation must be recognized as 
extreme and dogmatic. It will not receive the indorsement of 
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all schoolmen. In fact, schoolmen differ as radically as do the 
representatives of capital and labor regarding the place of in- 
dustrial education in the general plan.” 


In fact, I have thus far merely alluded to the many objections 
that may be raised against giving practical work in handicraft a 
larger place in the curriculum and making it a more important 
feature in our courses of study. Let us examine some of them 
more carefully. A very common complaint against both the 
elementary and the high school is that their curricula are already 
too crowded. Were it advisable to congest them still more with 
new and untried features? The Year Book of the American 
School Peace League for 1911-1912 now outlines a course in 
Good Will, for the eight grades as a preparation for citizenship. 
What with “Good Will,” and “Woodwork,” and “Flag-raising.” 
and “Folk-dancing,” is not “faddism” run riot, soon bound to 
monopolize our school program? 

Very many of those who are opposed to the further extension 
and even the introduction of industrial work in the grade schools 
—and there are noted educators amongst them—base their ob- 


‘ jections on cultural grounds. They see danger that this early 


environment of things of sense and of studies with gain as their 
immediate object, will blunt the appreciations of younger minds 
for finer qualities. Nor is this conjecture without foundation. 
It is shared by observers who are not of the teaching profession. 
The Craftsman for January, 1913—a magazine devoted ex pro- 
fesso to the arts and handicrafts—contains an article by Mr. 
Raymond Riordan, who sees in increased industrial work in the 
grade schools the commercializing of school work. He writes: 


“Tf the public school system allows itself to become voca- 

tionalized it will turn over to the ‘interests,’ the one thing in 
public life not yet controlled by them—our schools. 
But once let our schools become saturated with vocational train- 
ing and we shall be turning out skilled laborers for the ‘interests’. 
True, the boy and the girl will have occupations when the 
school days are over, but that they are useless—most of them— 
now when they leave the high school is no plea for a system 
which shall tailor them to order.” 
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This danger will, of course, be equally present for our own 
schools. Before leaving this objection, I may add that Mr. 
Riordan joins to his last statement the following: 


“The school life of boys and girls should render them capable 
at the age of sixteen of seeking for themselves the thing that 
most appeals in the line of work. The success or failure of 
such seeking will teach them through experience what niche 
the world has labelled for their occupancy. This period of 
learning through seeking is as vital for character-building and 
for the training of intellect and intelligence, as the previous ten 
years in the schoolroom.” 


This is a position which, I am sure, will be endorsed by many 
who have given the subject careful thought. For sixteen seems 
an age—not too late—when pupils might profitably look forward 
to their lifework. Concerning this lack of idealism which is 
apt to creep into our entire school work with the advancing craze 
for “ready results,’ Professor C. A. Armstrong writes in the 
Educational Review for April, 1913: ; 


“It is the things of the spirit that are now at stake. Is the 
life of the spirit at best to be restricted to the remnants of value 
which can be disentangled from material results? At the worst, 
is our civilization to be overborne by the external forces, not 
to say the external temptations which so hardly press upon it? 
The surface is already shadowed by material growths. Are 
they to eat into the heart of our culture; or to be successfully 
thrown off, as we pass on to a happier time?” 


One of the most significant instances of modern times showing 
to what an extent the one-sided striving for industrial and com- 
mercial eminence may go hand in hand with a decay of arts and 
culture, comes to us from Japan. Those who know the land and 
people best are not slow to confess that what Japan has gained 
with the advent of the rush and roar of modern factory life she 
has lost in the appreciation of art and of cultural pursuits. 

Teachers of the classics will contend—and with reason—that 
the vigorous impetus given to mechanical work will play havoc 
with the study of the Greek and Latin languages and literature. 
Theirs is already a hard battle. What will be the outcome if 
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they are forced to cope with these additional forces which prom- 
ise an almost immediate cash value? A pamphlet entitled Some 
Practical Hints for the Latin Teacher, by Susan Paxson of the 
Omaha High School, begins as follows: “If, forgetting that 
education is an art,” says Mr, Charles Mills Gayley, “we try to 
make of it a pleasant meandering, we set up the idol of Play. To 
the worship of the idol of Play, set up in the academic market- 
place, we especially attribute the lapses of mental and moral dis- 
cipline, unfortunately common among our young people of to- 
day.” But in cramming all sorts of industrial features into the 
program of studies we set up another idol—the idol of Trade and 
Commerce, and teach our students to reckon the results of study 
and mental drill in terms of dollars and cents. And perhaps the 
other evil lapses will follow just as readily among “our young 
people of to-day” from setting up this idol of Business in the 
academic marketplace. 

But what will especially have to be considered by our Catholic 
teachers in this matter of vocational training is not so much the 
fact that its introduction will j ractically amount to a mild revo- 
lution of our entire system of education—but is that other very 
matter-of-fact consideration of the immense expense involved. 
Many of our parish schools have generally found the question 
of financial maintenance a rather difficult one. To repeat some- 
thing that has often been said—it is only through the splendid 
generosity of our Catholic people that we have been able to bring 
our schools to their present efficiency. But can we reasonably 
appeal for further aid in this new field of school extension? The 
same problem confronts the public school authorities. Professor 
Leavitt, the great advocate of industrial training, admits that 
even “the acceptance of the educational value of manual training 
—a principal type of industrial training—did not insure its im- 
mediate or adequate introduction into the school system.” And 
why not? Among the four reasons he cites “the very consid- 
erable expense of equipment and maintenance.” Now if even 
the State system, with its vast resources to draw from, feels this 
handicap, what burdens will the new courses place upon our 
schools ? 
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We have already hinted at the danger of robbing youth of 
their best ideals by placing them at too early an age in an atmos- 
phere which savors of the whirl of industry and the strife of 
commerce into which perhaps they must enter in later years. We 
all know that our modern business conditions and the fierce 
competition of commerce and industry leave little room for the 
cultivation of man’s finer qualities. Japan may again be cited as 
an example. Those who know, say that the old-time courtesy and 
joy of living bid fair soon to fade away from the land with the 
increasing tumult of the Western industrial régime. Mr. Ray- 
mond Riordan emphasizes this point in the aforementioned ar- 
ticle in the Craftsman. He says: 


“Vocational training would have us center our attention 
on developing a boy’s skill so that he may be useful to his em- 
ployer at once. But in order to do this there will be a sacri- 
fice of the basic principles of character-building—and without 
character in citizenship no commonwealth can prosper—for help- 
fulness to others, sacrifice of time and strength for the good of 
all, are lost sight of in the selfish motive of self-preservation. 

Wherever and in whatever form, you offer a bait in 
concrete form, you catch the microbe of graft. Vocational train- 
ing has— in the mind of the boy—the one goal, a salary soon. 
Vocational training has in the mind of the manufacturers—an- 
other goal—more product and greater returns. Returns to 
whom: Without ability to sacrifice, daring is lacking; with 
tangible return for effort always in mind, honesty is on danger- 
ous ground; with product the outlook for the day, energy is 
sapped; and when this day and its follower and on to the end 
is over, and the summing up is comfort to the employer, bare 
sustenance for the worker, then man’s mind becomes revolu- 
tionary; but his soul lacks daring, and he steeps his sorrow in 
strong drink or mumbles in the corner.” 


Finally the well-known German philosopher, Rudolph Eucken, 
is quoted almost to the same effect in an article in the Educa- 
tional Review for April, 1913. The opinion is quoted from his 
work, Der Kampf um cinen geistigen Lebensinhalt, 2nd edit.. 
1907, P. 3-4. 


“Technical work with its exclusive attention to results, its 
visibly increasing differentiation, its heaping up of giant masses, 
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its development of harsh contradictions, its feverish haste, its 
aggravation of the struggle for existence, becomes typical of 
our entire life. This is the experience not only of individuals 
in their relations one to another, but of mankind as a whole; 
it, too, is drawn into the whirl, carried onward, held in breath- 
less excitement, it becomes a mere means for an onrushing civ- 
ilization bereft of quiet, of meaning and of reason.” 


You have now had presented to you at length, and generally 
in their own words, the main objections of teachers and others 
interested in our schools, against the admission, or at least the 
wider extension of vocational courses. I consider it only fair 
to the advocates of such courses to state their views also, and if 
possible in their own words. Though arguments for vocational 
training have been already suggested when citing the opinion of 
eminent educators on the necessity of such courses, yet it were 
better to state more explicitly those that are generally advanced. 
Professor Crawshaw in his Manual Arts for Vocational Ends, 
a book which “proposes to lead the manual arts in our public 
schools out of the present dilettante into the professional stage, 
in order to have a school work which will at every possible point 
touch life as it exists in society,”—clearly outlines one argu- 
ment which will have much weight with educators. He says: 


“The best values in manual training are in the habits, ideals 
and attitudes it fosters. It interests many pupils who are not 
successful in other school studies, holds them in school, imparts 
new zest for some of their other studies, and gives a sense of 
capacity, power and effectiveness to many a boy who is almost 
ready to accept the teacher’s estimate of his incapacity and 
worthlessness. To strengthen the will it is necessary to develop 
the willingness, the power and the determination to think con- 
nectedly. The ordinary school studies afford many opportuni- 
ties for complex thinking, but many children have little interest 
in abstractions. They must think in the concrete. Manual train- 
ing is interesting, it connects our thinking closely with our 
doing.” 


These words are quoted with approval from an address by 
‘President David Felmley of the Illinois State Normal University, 
before the State Teachers’ Association of Illinois. 
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Again, citing Dr. L. D. Harvey of Stout Institute, Dr. Craw- 
shaw says: 


“The schools do not give complete preparation for the work 
of life. Neither can they give complete preparation for the mak- 
ing of a living; but they should give that which may be re- 
garded as a part of the necessary preparation for earning a 
living, which can be given through systematic instruction in the 
schools better than elsewhere. Although this preparation may 
be inadequate, it should be a beginning, at least, of the complete 
preparation desired. The importance of this idea will be seen 
when we realize the fact that more than go per cent of the pupils 
who complete the elementary course of instruction in our pub- 
lic school system earn such living as they have, through some 
form of manual labor; and that they go out from the public 
schools to enter upon that manual labor with no specific prep- 
aration whatever for it, and with only that general preparation 
which the limited range of work in the homes and the study 
of books in the schools have provided.” 


Professor Leavitt brings in the “New Psychology” to lend 
weight to his argument for industrial education. He writes: 


“Another circumstance which contributed to the formulizing 
of manual training was the advent of educational psychology. 
Students of manual training and of psychology felt that the sub- 
jects were vitally related. Attention was diverted from the 
obvious, practical benefits of handwork to the subtler and more 
far-reaching results which, they said, could be fully revealed 
only by reference to physiological psychology. The interrela- 
tion of the mind and hand, the coordination of the intellectual 
and physical, formed the basis of many public discourses and 
the more or less clearly defined groundwork for courses of study. 
The result of this discussion was to establish the claim that 
manual training had a distinct cultural value, and it is probable 
that it was because of the general acceptance of this proposi- 
tion by educators that the new form of educational activity was 
so speedily and generally «stablished.” 


And now to conclude all these eloquent pleas for industrial 
education with the one which, I think, is the most earnest and 
the most insistent of all advanced by its advocates. This argu- 
ment is also from Crawshaw, in his suggestive chapter, “The 
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Organization and Teaching of the Manual Arts in the Gram- 
mar Grades”: 


“For those boys and girls in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades who, because of circumstances resulting from any con- 
ditions—financial, physical, mental or moral, due either to hered- 
ity or environment—who cannot or probably will not continue 
long in school, and who therefore must go to work, something 
must be done. This something is to teach them the elements of 
business or trades. The chances are that this class of children 
will labor in their home community; therefore, the activity of 
the community should be their activity. This community must 
be brought into the school or else those governing this activity 
must cooperate with the school by permitting children for part 
of the time to work in the community shops, factories or busi- 
ness houses. This idea is already being worked out in many 
places. Who can say that it cannot be carried lower down in 
the school process? Would it not be better to hold boys to 
practical arithmetic, language, geography and history work for 
a half day and know that they were spending the other half in 
work which they will in all probability follow for the remainder 
of their lives, than to lose them from the school influence en- 
tirely and know that they were becoming lifelong automatons 
in a factory system?” 


I may here state that this question of vocational guidance, or 
rather industrial training, was well treated at one of the former 
meetings of our Association—namely, at the Detroit meeting in 
1910. Father Boyle then presented a lucid discussion of this 
problem now engaging our attention. But I believe that what he 
said in 1910 is still largely true to-day: “The stage in which we 
find ourselves in this matter of industrial education is still transi- 
tional, and is marked by the disturbance and ferment peculiar to 
such a period. It is inevitablethat things should be as they are 
before they settle into a final and more or less rigid mould; for 
education develops out of pedagogical experience, not out of 
mere discussion.” The paper elicited a great deal of discussion 
—all except three of those taking part therein expressing them- 
selves in favor of introducing this feature into our schools. In 
fact one of them repeating Father Boyle’s words said: “It is 
apparent to the superficial observer that industrial training, in 
one form or another, has come to stay. Whether or not it should 
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be admitted into the grade schools of the country has been defi 
nitely settled in the affirmative.” 

The objections raised at the time were based on the opinions 
that “the ideal of education is the formation of character,” that 
“the foundation work of the child’s education is the most neces- 
sary and the most important” and the quoted statement of a 
foreman “in some machine works” who said: “Give me the boy 
who did not take a course of manual training, because a young 
man who had manual training thinks he knows too much and 
will take no advice.” 

This variety of opinion, however, should not lead us to. believe 
that we have made no progress whatever in the subject since 
1910. Our ideas have become clarified. I dare say that many 

re now willing to admit that there is necessity for meeting the 
demand for industrial training or at least for giving more definite 
reasons for holding out against what is obviously a widespread 
call for the vocational guidance of pupils. The one fact that we 
now have programs of vocational training for boys and girls, 
worked out to the minutest detail, for both the elementary and 
the high schools, is sufficient proof of the progress made. This 
progress we must acknowledge, though Mr. Snedden wrote in a 
review of Mr. Cooley’s book on Vocational Education in Europe, 
(Educational Review,. May, 1913): “For the further progress 
of vocational education here, there are needed definitions of 
method and purpose, positive programs and experimentation.” 
You are especially interested to hear of the success of plans 
already worked out. Now it is difficult to select typical examples 
of courses in industrial training from the many that have been 
outlined, and some of which have already been adopted in dif- 
ferent schools of the country. Boston is perhaps the city where 
the idea of industrial training has been tried out on a larger scale 
than in any other city. The Committee on Vocational Direction 
of the Boston Public Schools enumerates some of the results of 
its work as follows: 


“A general interest in vocational direction has been aroused 
among the teachers of Boston, not only in the elementary but 
in the high schools. 
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“A vocational counsellor, or a committee of such counsellors, 
has been appointed in every high school and in all but one. of 
the elementary schools. 

“A vocational record card of every elementary school graduate 
for this year has been made, to be forwarded to the high school 
in the fall. 

“Stimulating vocational lectures have been given to thirty 
of the graduating classes of the elementary schools of Boston, 
including all the schools in the more congested parts of the city. 

“Much has been done by way of experiment by the members 
of this committee in the various departments of getting em- 
ployment, counseling and following up the pupils after leav- 
ing school. 

“The interest and loyal cooperation of many of the leading 
philanthropic societies of Boston have been secured, as well as 
that of many prominent in the business and professional life 
of the city and the State. 

“A good beginning has already been made in reviewing books 
suitable for vocational libraries in schools.” (Quoted in the 
Eleventh Year Book of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part 1.) 


In the same work, under the chapter “Prevocational Industrial 
Training in the Seventh and Eighth Grades” there is a report of 
work done in the North Bennett Street Industrial School. It is 
valuable for showing how the ordinary branches of the cur- 
riculum are treated from the “vocational” viewpoint. We read: 


“Arithmetic and drawing are developed in close correlation 
with shopwork. Much of the reading is selected from Current 
Events. The language work, oral and written, is a discussion 
of current events, descriptions of shop processes, business let- 
ters, so that accuracy of speech will be appreciated. Lessons 
are given in spelling from lists of words occurring in the day’s 
work. Geography is developed naturally from the shopwork to 
materials in use, the sources of the materials, means of trans- 
portation, and thence to the principal industries of Massa- 
chusetts and the steamboat lines and export trade from Boston. 
This, again, leads to the study of other countries, and questions 
of history and politics. The pupils are led out by conversation 
of their own environment through the greater complexities of 
the industrial world, and made to feel that school work is a part 
of life.” 
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A similar school, opened in September, 1909, exists at Cleve- 
land. The pupils received have been largely “failures” in regu- 
lar schools. The purpose is to provide a modified plan of gen- 
eral educational rather than of industrial training. The curriculum 
for the first year for boys devotes attention chiefly to drawing 
and woodwork. The course for girls is devoted to household 
arts, its aim being “the training of pupils in the subjects which 
pertain to life in the home.” The subjects include cooking, sani- 
tation, laundry, sewing, art, household accounts and class visits 
to markets, stores, factories and shops. We are also informed 
under the head of “correlation” that “all of the work is corre- 
lated with English, geography, history and mathematics, in both 
first and second years.” 


In Newark, boys are sent to one building from different schools, 
while the girls are not provided for. The curriculum of the first 
year includes: shopwork, ‘drawing, English subjects, arithmetic 
and industrial geography. The amount of time assigned to shop- 
work is four times that allotted to all other work. In the second 
and third years the topics are shopwork, drawing, English sub- 
jects, arithmetic and science. The product that has been com- 
pleted is the property of the Board of Education, while, “the 
school places its graduates in positions suitable to their ability 
and inclinations.” It will be of interest to quote the conclusions 
of the chapter from which the aforementioned data have been 
drawn: 


“The problems involved in educating girls by the elementary 
industrial plan are not as yet either so successfully worked out 
or as fully worked out as are those for boys. The least suc- 
cessful part of the plan is the interrelation of the book and the 
activity. In no place, so far as the writer knows, is this inter- 
relation much more than an ambition. It is not yet entirely 
clear how far this interrelation may be carried with profit. It 
is becoming evident that the influence of the industrial plan of 
elementary education is destined to be considerable on both 
‘manual training’ in general and on all elementary education. 
This form of education will not eliminate all the ‘failures’ from 
the schools, but it is diminishing their number. For many 
children, school has been a place where they have been trained to 
bear defeat unresistingly. For a growing number of them the 
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elementary industrial school has become a place where they are 
taught how to attain success.” 


Professor Leavitt also devotes an interesting chapter to “Pre- 
vocational Work in Grades 6-8.” His opening sentence strikes 
the keynote of his long discussion of this vital phase of industrial 
training: ‘‘The schools described in this chapter have been con- 
ducted with the purpose of improving the courses of study in 
the elementary school, especially for those children who have 
not worked successfully under the prevailing methods found 
therein.” A rather detailed account of the Agassiz School In- 
dustrial Classes of Boston follows. One of the primary purposes 
in establishing these schools was to obtain information on the 
question, “Is it possible so to modify the elementary school cur- 
riculum that it will become more effective in training pupils for 
industrial pursuits, while maintaining the same efficiency in 
preparation for high schools?’ The work of the initial classes 
during the three years consisted chiefly in the making of objects 
like boxes, while “a portion of the time was given to mechanical 
drawing, which consisted of simple geometrical problems and 
the working drawings of the projects to be made.” 

At Fitchburg, Mass., there is the Practical Arts School, which 
offers opportunity for diversified work in grades 7 and 8. “Pu- 
pils from any part of Fitchburg who have completed the sixth 
grade are admitted. Four courses are offered, the successful 
completion of any one of which admits the pupil to the high 
school, where he may continue the line of work upon which he 
has begun, or may take a fresh start by electing a different 
course.” 

As a very practical example of an “industrial course” for ele- 
mentary grades I append the “suggestive program” for the 6th, 
7th and 8th grades of the elementary schools in Chicago. In the 
Official Course of Study for the Elementary Schools of that city, 
adopted July 24th, 1912, we read: 

“The Industrial Course of Study is not offered for general use in the 
Elementary Schools at the present time. Principals who are satisfied 
that the conditions in their districts are such that at least four divisions 
in the upper three grades can be organized and maintained in the indus- 
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trial courses, should confer with the Superintendent of Schools. No 
divisions should begin the work without special permission from the 
Superintendent.” 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM 
9 :00- 9 :30—Mathematics, 
9 :30- 9 :40—Music. 
9 :40-10 :20—English. 
Penmanship. 
Physiology. 
10 :20-10 :35—Recess. 
10 :35-11:05—History and Geography. 
Civics. 
Chicago Course. 
11 :05-11 :30—Study. 


BOYS GIRLS 


1 :00-2 :20—Shop. Textiles. 
Drawing and Art. 
Bookbinding. 
2 :30-2 :35—Recess. Recess. 
2 :35-3 :30—Drawing. Cooking. 
Design Laundering. 
and Art, Printing. 
Printing. 


Such a course may give some suggestions to our teachers, but 
there are otiier more vital subjects for which no provision what- 
ever has been made. " 

We have now described some typical kinds of vocational train- 
ing, which may perhaps prove suggestive to those in charge of 
our own schools. It remains to draw certain inferences from 
what has been said and so to conclude this paper which, I am 
aware, has already passed its limits. I know too that I have 
merely touched upon the practical aspects of this all-important 
subject, towards which, sooner or later, those in charge of our 
Catholic schools must take a definite position. In general I may 
say that many of our teachers are in favor of. introducing such 
work into the grade schools for both our boys and girls. These 
teachers certainly realize the difficulty that confronts them in re- 
arranging the course so as to give place to some kind of indus- 
trial work. I shall read as an appendix to my paper the replies 
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to a questionnaire on this subject sent to Catholic teachers who, 
as you will see, are not deterred by these difficulties from advo- 
cating industrial training in our schools. 

The training of our teachers for this work will present other 
difficulties, for these teachers should be equipped not only along 
the lines of industrial experience but should have the skill to 
impart their knowledge. Again, the industrial conditions and 
opportunities of the various cities must be considered in 
arranging our program with reference to vocational training. 
What will be of great advantage for schools in Pittsburgh, with 
its vast iron industries, will be less useful in cities with other 
industries. I have not as yet mentioned the Continuation School, 
which affords opportunities for further advancement to those 
who have already entered industrial life. These schools in some 
cities, as for instance Cincinnati, are run on the part-time co- 
operative plan, in which school and factory or machine shop 
cooperate to finish the youth’s preparation for his chosen career. 
It may perhaps seem feasible at some future time to those in 
charge of our schools to take advantage of the opportunities 
afforded by such schools which may perhaps help us in the solu- 
tion of our problem. I do not think it necessary to speak of the 
plan of sending our children to public school centers for manual 
or industrial training because this point was sufficiently discussed 
at the Detroit meeting in 1910. Finally, the problem of voca- 
tional guidance, which has here been treated with reference to 
the grade schools will be much easier for pupils in our academies 
and high schools. For at that period the pupils themselves have 
more definite notions of their future lifework, while parents can 
find out more readily the aptitudes of their children. 

Nor should the Catholic teacher despair, who sees no immedi- 
ate prospect of installing elaborate equipment for shopwork and 
for a wide range of industrial training in the school. For there 
is a way of successfully guiding his pupils “vocationally” even 
without such technical apparatus. As far as our boys are con- 
cerned there are always those who will aspire to one of the pro- 
fessions. There are others who seem fit for technical or engineer- 
ing work. There are others who simply wish “to enter business” ; 
others, who desire to become teachers, and finally those who 
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aspire to the priesthood or the religious life. Now heretofore we 
have provided sufficiently for the prevocational training of such 
students by means of our courses now established, supplemented 
perhaps, by private direction which itself is a splendid and most 
effective form of vocational guidance. I would urge in this 
connection that individual training and suggestion be more prac- 
tised than hitherto in the formation of our pupils. But there is 
another way in which our teachers may help their pupils to pre- 
pare for a life career. It is true, the method is especially adapted 
for pupils of the high school grade, but mutatis mutandis, it may 
also be. employed in the elementary school. Briefly put, it is tc 
direct the individual reading of your pupils, and to make the 
work of the English hour occasionally bear on the important 
subject of life avocation. I beg leave to quote a suggestive para- 
graph by Principal Jesse B. Davis of the Grand Rapids High 
School on this matter: 


“Tn order to reach all the pupils in the high school this work 
is carried on through the department of English, which subject 


all pupils must take. Brief themes and discussions form the 
basis of the work. Pupils are directed in their reading along 
vocational and ethical lines, and are advised by teachers who 
have made a special study of vocational guidance.” Treating 
of this phase of vocational guidance under the heading ‘“Voca- 
tional and Moral Guidance in the High School,” Principal Davis 
quotes a bit of testimony from a teacher on the value of the 
training just alluded to. We read: “It makes the teacher feel 
that she is doing more than teaching English; that she is having 
a share in the wonderful work of moulding lives.” 


Now our Catholic teachers of English can quote such testimony 
with equal assurance. For they are inspired in teaching by this 
noble desire “of moulding lives.” An “Outline of Work in Voca- 
tional Guidance,” as attempted by a department of English is 
given in Professor Leavitt’s work and the chapter contains hints, 
even for those who are looking only for more practical methods 
and for ways of correlating their teaching of English with the 
actual interests of the pupils. I think our teachers would profit 
by perusing some of the books, getting the pupils interested in 
them, selecting suitable works for individual needs and tastes, 
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and outlining composition subjects based on the reading of these 
volumes. I see untold possibilities in a sympathetic, but genuine 
interest—an interest based on sound spiritual motives, in the 
individual pupil on the part of the teacher, especially in pupils in 
our high schools and academies. If this matter of vocational 
guidance is a difficult one for our schools, it is also one which 
will no doubt bring forth latent resources and possibilities both 
in our system and in our individual teachers, Our schools have 
not yet failed to rise to any demands that could legitimately be 
made upon them. I feel confident that those to whom we have 
heretofore looked for guidance—our Bishops, and priests, and 
devoted Catholic teachers of the religious orders—will be able 
to meet the new conditions that now influence the work of the 
schools. 
APPENDIX 


By way of appendix I add a questionnaire on vocational guid- 
ance together with the answers received from two teachers. 


1. Do you believe that vocational guidance should be attempted 
in our parish schools? 
What reasons would prompt you to undertake the vocational 
guidance of our youth? 
In what grade would you begin the work of vocational 
guidance? 
In case you believe in vocational guidance to what extent 
would you introduce it? 
Should the vocational guidance be continuous in all the 
grades, after it has once become a factor in our course of 
studies ? 
To what extent should this work differ for the boys and 
girls of our schools? 
What reasons would you urge against our taking up this 
feature? 


ANSWERS 
3 


1. I favor the vocational guidance idea in our parish schools. To 
give effect to same I would so modify the existing course that the 
pupils would have some definite preparation for the industrial and me- 
chanical occupations they might choose to pursue. I would emphasize 
the training of hand and eye in this modified program through the 
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adoption of a graded course in free hand and mechanical drawing, 
manual training and wood and metal working. 

2. That it fits the pupil to become self-supporting and self-reliant 
by giving him a wider range of choice as to avocation and a greater cer- 
tainty of success therein than is afforded under the existing program 

(a) It will dignify labor in the eyes of our youth. 

(b) It will guard the morals of our Catholic youth in forestalling the 
idleness and indecision. which, under existing circumstances, are playing 
havoc with the boys who have had no actual preparation for any trade 
or industry. 

8. I would have it begin in the sixth grade, at the latest; for, at 
about his tenth year, the boy begins to show inventive power; he wants 
to build, make or do some practical thing;— this desire can be gratified 
by teaching him the scientific use of tools and of mechanical appliances. 

4. To the extent of teaching the boy the use of the ordinary tools of 
the carpenter and of the skilled mechanic in the wood and metal trades; 
the necessary equipment of a modern machine shop would be the stand- 
ard at which the school shop should aim. 

5. It should be continuous, to the end that the pupils may obtain a 
thorough working knowledge which will be available at once on quitting 
the grades. 

6. In the case of girls the aim should be, I think, to ground them 
well in the domestic arts; and with that to give them direct instruction, — 
quite on the lines indicated for boys,—but in the crafts which women are 
likely to take up as a means of livelihood :—such as modeling, textile de- 
signing, ceramics, pattern-making and the like technical occupations. 

7. We cannot get all that the vocational guidance idea implies with- 
out in some way affiliating with the public school people; the idea as at 
present developed looks to the cooperative plan, continuation schools and 
such like devices,—to all of which the public school authorities are partial, 
since they have the call on the industrial interests by reason of the fact 
that the authorities in our public educational system profess to serve 
the great industrial and economic interests of the community. However 
that consideration is secondary as a difficulty. We ought on our own 
account to enrich and strengthen our grade course by adopting a practical 
method of giving our youth a real opportunity in the inviting fields of 
modern industrial life. “ 

ANSWERS 
II. 

1. Yes, I believe that vocational guidance should be attempted in our 
Catholic schools... 

2. My reasons are four:— 

(a) It emphasizes the idea of the dignity of labor; it means pro- 
gressive growth in the valuation of labor, thus working out practically 
the idea and ideals of a democratic country. 
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(b) It benefits the community inasmuch as it shows a boy how to 
provide a home and a girl how to keep and care for a home. It safe- 
guards and promotes the health and happiness of that very important 
unit of government—the family, since the selection, preparation and 
preservation of the food, the sanitation and health of the family, the 
amount of energy and mental effort of each member depend on the 
mother, 

(c) It aids the child to discover his own tastes, aptitudes and 
capabilities as well as the requirements of the work or profession which 
he chooses. Realizing the latter he will be willing to remain longer 
in school and to apply himself more seriously to the acquisition of 
knowledge and power which he has learned are necessary forthe life- 
work he intends to undertake. 

(d) It seems to me to be the most satisfactory solution of the 
three soul-vexing problems of the classroom: — discipline, retardation 
and elimination. Every teacher realizes that the unruly child finds his 
salvation in work, that to interest the boy in useful occupation is to 
convert “chaos into cosmos.” 


At the Girls’ Technical High School I saw the effort to maintain dis- 
cipline reduced to a minimum. The art teacher became suddenly ill, leav- 
ing alone a class of girls modeling in clay and sketching from life. Not 
one remark was exchanged between these girls during the fifty minute 
period. They were too intelligently absorbed in their work to admit of 
trivialities. Nine girls preparing a very substantial lunch for one hundred 
pupils, with no one supervising, showed the same power of self-govern- 
ment. Retardation, every teacher admits, is in a large measure due to 
truancy; and truancy, Judge Tuthill claims, is the first step towards 
juvenile criminality. Energetic boys of 12 or 15 like to be doing things, 
and much of our academic work does not appeal to them as having very 
much practical value, so very often without even consulting their parents 
they leave school and get a “job.” Elimination is almost always the 
result of incapacity for the work, and lack of interest. Parents take their 
children from school at fourteen because, as they state, the children have 
no better start if they remain until they are sixteen. Remaining in 
school just means the loss of two years’ salary. Now employers claim 
that these years from 14 to 16 are valueless to them, the employers, 
for the children can be put to no skilled labor. They are valueless to the 
children who have never been taught that immediate gain may be sac- 
rificed, with immense value, to future prospects. If we had school work 
that would hold these children, who once roused to genuine effort in 
an industrial direction might be later led to appreciate academic work, we 
could make those two years very profitable. 

3. I think the work of vocational guidance should be begun in the 
sixth grade, where the pupils are about twelve years old. At this age they 
seem to lose interest in the so-called cultural studies and question the 
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utility of what they are asked to learn. At this age a large majority of 
school children are called upon to make a choice of work which will 
gain them a livelihood. The late statistics show 6,000,000 children under 
sixteen, working. 

4. In addition to the ordinary academic work I should add nature 
studies: practical botany and physics. The study of botany will empha- 
size the products useful to man: woods, textile fabrics, foods, together 
with the means of applying, preparing and preserving them. The study 
of physics may be restricted to the fundamental principles that govern 
the working of simple machines, electrical contrivances, etc. In general 
this work will supply for the background of experience which the boy 
from the farm and the girl from the cottage—not the city flat—have on 
entering school. 

I should socialize as far as possible all their studies; in history dwelling 
upon the political and industrial development, the machinery of gov- 
ernment, inventions and their results; in geography studying resources, 
industries, occupations, products, commerce, means of transportation. 
Much valuable vocational guidance may be obtained from the study of the 
biographies of great and successful men, noting the elements in their 
characters that purchased success. If the library is made to thus furnish 
material for setting up a standard, composition, oral and written, will do 
much towards convincing pupils of the necessity of better preparation in 
view of this present equipment. Such subjects as: “Some Employ- 
ments of Boys and Girls of my Age,” “My Present Equipment for 
Business Life,” “How I Could Earn My Living Now,” will be revelations 
and inspirations to them. Cooking, sewing, millinery, drawing as related 
to designing dresses, hats, etc., should be taught to the girls; woodwork, 
metal work, mechanical drawing to the boys. 

5. After vocational guidance has been introduced, it should be con- 
tinuous. 

- 6. I have indicated in the last part of 4 in what the training of boys 
and girls should differ. Care of the sick, ventilation of homes, etc., 
might be added to the girls’ course. 

7. I see no reasons against undertaking this work. Only the lack of 
funds and technically trained teachers prevent us introducing it formally. 
We are, however, doing what we are able, in giving informal “industrial” 
instruction in the elementary sciences of botany, chemistry and physics 
and art work. In the very insignificant degree in which we have intro- 
duced it, we are getting returns out of all proportion to our meagre 
investment. Far from being a drawback to advancement in academic 
work, we find it an aid. The experiment which has been tried in one of 
our public grammar schools proves this beyond a doubt. The pupils 
are divided into two sections; those who wish academic work only 
spend the entire day upon it; those who desire vocational work, spend 
the morning on academic work and the afternoon on. manual training, 
sewing or the household arts. At the close of the school year the same 
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amount of academic work had been completed by both; examinations 
showed that in every case the “vocational” children were as good, in 
some cases better than those devoting the whole day to academic work. 


DISCUSSION 


BroTHER ENGELBERT, C. S. C., Holy Cross College, New Orleans, La.: 
That some form of industrial training should be adopted for our paro- 
chial schools seems to be universally recognized in educational circles; 
but at this moment, when interest in industrial education far outruns the 
definite formation of our concept as to what such education should com- 
prise, the study of the well tried systems of European countries will 
prove of great assistance. I see no reason why vocational studies, 
namely, architectural and mechanical drawing, commercial geography, ele- 
mentary physics, and the practical application of measurements, could not 
be introduced into the seventh and eighth grades; these are subjects of 
universal applicability as well as utility. 

But industrial training on an extensive plan would involve an expendi- 
ture and additional burden for which our people are scarcely prepared. 
However, a beginning might be made in some of our larger educational 
centers by the establishment of trade schools to supplement the grammar 
grades, though I fear that. the experiment. will not furnish a panacea 
for our social and industrial ills. Objections have been raised against 
graduates of industrial schools, particularly in France, where industrial 
education has passed through the experimental stage. Employers found 
that they were unable to compete with those who had learned their trade 
through the usual apprenticeship; although broader in theoretical knowl- 
edge, their school training had not given them the same dexterity that 
is acquired only by the constant use of tools and persistent training. 
These same employers, however, pointed out that after a few years this 
difference in manual dexterity disappeared and thereafter the advantage 
was altogether with the graduate of the industrial school. 

Taking these two statements in conjunction, two opposite conclusions 
might be drawn. First, if the graduate of the industrial school shows 
so poorly in manual dexterity compared with the mere apprentice, he 
would show still more poorly if he had received no manual training at all. 
But secondly, if the graduate of the industrial school displays after a 
few years a general superiority over the mere apprentice the fact must 
be attributed not so much to the little manual training he was given in 
school but rather to the cultural quality of his education, that is, a 
quality that could be developed without manual training. 

If neither of these two extreme views is acceptable, the question further 
resolves Itself into a matter of the stress that should be laid on manual 
training. Is it not true that by introducing trade work into grade work, 
we are giving prominence to the piace of craftsmanship in modern life 
which is altogether artificial and therefore undesirable? Furthermore is 
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it not true that by officially lending to manual training a position of first 
importance in primary school activity we are practically directing the 
minds of our pupils towards a career in the workshop rather than the 
studio, the library, or the cloister? Would it not be better to attempt 
the education of the eye in measurement and construction, and the muscles 
in dexterity in a more general way? Trade schools are specially designed 
to produce trades people. Is it wise to hold out in a formal way, that is 
by offering special rather than general muscular and sense training, a 
career on the farm or in the workshop when there are so many other 
walks of life in which manual dexterity of a particular kind is hardly 
necessary? 

There is an aspect of vocational guidance to which I should like to 
call the attention of teachers. Many of our youths drift into the busy 
world after leaving school, with no well defined aim except that of 
making money; they seize the first opportunity that presents itself and 
choose vocations entirely unsuited for them on account of physical or 
moral conditions. It seems to me that it is the duty of a teacher to 
study the aptitude and capability of a child, and then by suggestion and 
counsel, awaken in him an inclination for a vocation for which God and 
nature have evidently endowed him. There is here for the true teacher 
a large scope for the exercise of his zeal. 

Many a youth enters upon a life’s occupation lured by a comparatively 
high wage, but offering no prospects of promotion or of fitting him for 
other lines of work. The Massachusetts Commission of Industrial Edu- 
cation found twenty-five thousand children engaged in unskilled labor, 
and an investigation into the condition of their employment showed 
prospects of only a bleak future. Boys and girls preparing to earn a 
livelihood should be told facts about their employment of which they 
cannot judge for themselves for want of experience. The boy especially 
needs to be shown the advantage of starting in an employment that holds 
out future advancement, even though beginning at low wages, over the 
grasping at the bubble of high wages at the outset with no prospects for 
the future. The child should not only be directed in the choosing of an 
occupation, but should also be advised regarding the studies to pursue 
further; to do this rightly a knowledge of local industrial, commercial 
and professional conditions is necessary. 

Unprejudiced guidance would mean the elimination of places that are 
unsanitary or are moral pitfalls; it would be a powerful factor of social 
conservation, and a force for raising industrial standards. 

As a vocational adviser the teacher has an excellent opportunity of 
fostering vocations to the priesthood or the religious life. Many a 
young man passes out into the maelstrom of secular pursuits whereas 
God has undoubtedly destined him for something higher; but having once 
entered upon the affairs of the world his choice in most cases becomes 
irrevocable. The great need of to-day is vocations for the various teach- 
ing brotherhoods. The high school movement has created a demand for 
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additional teachers in nearly every diocese. Although the procuring of 
subjects appears to be primarily the duty of the communities themselves, 
yet the co-operation of our prelates and the clergy in general makes 
the task infinitely easier. 

Mr. Witxt1AM J. McAutirre, M. A., Professor of Science, Cathedral 
College, New York: There is no doubt that at the present time there 
is a very insistent and ever increasing demand for industrial education, 
not only in the secular system, but in our own schools. Before we 
commit ourselves to the crowding of our present very crowded cur- 
riculum let us see if we are doing the children justice right now in the 
elementary schools. 

There is a general complaint among secondary educators of the 
country that the children sent to them from the elementary schools 
are decidedly deficient in the three “Rs”; there is a lack of arithmetical 
knowledge, a lack of historical knowledge and. a lack of elementary 
English, 

From my own experience in the matter I believe that this is caused 
by the crowding into the elementary system of the country of too many 
things. They are forcing the child’s mind with a number of subjects 
beyond its capacity with a result that the child is trained to slipshod 
methods of study instead of accurate ones, and the little mind has its 
natural brightness dulled by trying to assimilate too many things at 
once. The child is really suffering at the present time from mental in- 
digestion. What we want is simplification, not amplification of the 
curriculum. 

Then, if we look at the question of vocational guidance from the 
psychological side, it is extremely doubtful if a child at six or eight 
years of age is capable of getting such instruction as really benefits 
him, for the simple reason that the child has not sufficient strength 
of mind to know in what direction it is tending; and if it is forced 
along an industrial line entirely, there will be destroyed undoubtedly in 
many cases a desire for the higher education, which in turn is going 
to diminish, if not destroy a desire for the priesthood and for the 
teaching orders in general. It is not fair to the pupi! to rob him at 
an early age of his birthright, a thorough education. 

As Father Muntsch very well said, there is a battle royal at the 
present time for control of the schools between the labor unions and 
the industries. It would be better, from the standpoint of the in- 
dustries, if the schools could be made a training ground for the future 
workers, since it would save the expense of maintaining expensive sys- 
tems of apprenticeships; but at the same time the labor unions do 
not wish to see that influence dominate because it will turn out a semi- 
trained individual into the industrial field which will lessen their control 
of the situation. In this battle between the two we must look to the 
welfare of the child and not for one moment lose sight of the fact that 
the child has rights which must be safeguarded. He must be trained 
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along lines which are most beneficial to him. If he be well grounded 
in the elementary studies he is in a far better position later to choose 
for himself,—at twelve or thirteen,—whether his line of endeavor will 
be towards industry, or whether it will be towards higher education. 

Again, the preparation for general trade work is decidedly too broad 
to be introduced into elementary schools, because there, we can only 
give the child a smattering of a very limited number of trades, and in 
the long run we are dissipating his energy and leaving him in a position 
not much better than if he had no technical training at all. If we are 
going to bring vocational training into the school it is better to bring it 
into the secondary school and then, if you will, establish real trade 
schools with certain definite objects in view, covering the various trades. 
These need not be elaborate buildings, plants costing hundreds of thou- 
sands, but they may well be practical shops. 

In general, I believe that it is better for the°child if he is prepared 
well in the fundamentals, in the elementary studies, because he will 
then be in a far better position to choose for himself, as he matures 
toward the high school age, whether or not his way lies along the broad 
highway leading to the trades or along the narrower road leading to 
the professions, 

Rev. Joun J. Ryan, Cambridge, Mass.: If this question is still open, 
I would like to say a word. I come from Massachusetts. In listening 
to this discussion, it seems to me that you are dealing with the curriculum, 
and with all classes of pupils that come to school, whereas, in working 
out this problem our way, and from personal observation and experi- 
ence with the schools, it has been shown to me that the trade schools 
are restricted to particular classes; and I would say that it is the moral 
aspect of this question that the pastor is called on at most times to take 
action upon. 

No person who is experienced in school work but knows that he is 
constantly meeting with restrictions imposed by the laws originally insti- 
tuted for the benefit of the school child—for instance, the law that 
segregates in the matter of infectious diseases. In that case, the chil- 
dren of a family are quarantined, and not allowed to go to school, and 
they lose their instructions. The boys are around the streets, and the 
law cannot touch them; they learn truant habits, they pick up a penny, 
their bent is beginning to be formed; and when the card is taken down 
by the Board of Health, the child comes back for work. He has fallen 
behind, and his teacher is met with a proposition,—the boy is unruly. 
Many times the girl is kept at home as housekeeper while the mother 
is sick; when she comes to the fifth or sixth grade, she is over the age 
limit, — fourteen. The mother would like to have her help, and the girl 
has not sufficient instruction. 

The trade schools: meet this class of people. In the industrial centers 
they take this boy and teach him his bent, and do all that your papers 
require of them to do, The master of the school will study the boy, 
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will put him from one occupation to another, and will instruct him in 
arithmetic and other branches. That master is supported by the manu- 
facturers,—they supply the machinery and an empty factory to open a 
school, because they get intelligent labor, intelligent workers. Electricity 
has been brought into the shop, machinery is geared up by it. The man 
never knowing anything about electricity, is at a loss; these manufac- 
turers are forced to start a school in their factory to have competent 
help. The department stores of Boston have schools in their stores, 
where they bring school graduates and teach them how to make an order, 
to do the work and to carry out the system they have adopted in_ their 
establishments. Now, unruly boys enter these trade schools, they are 
kept off the street, and they are prevented from being brought into the 
juvenile court. This becomes a real moral question therefore. 

[ think the grammar course should be a strong elementary course for 
the majority. After that, as Father Howard has said, the curriculum 
is an immense question; you are dealing with the individual’s life and 
aspirations, and I believe that a little faith and prayer, and an appeal to 
the Almighty would have a good deal to do with vocation, and the 
teacher could do it, where the parent is neglectful. The Lord knows the 
heart of the individual, and if that individual knelt down in these mod- 
ern times and asked for guidance, it would do away with a great deal 
of the scientific guidance that the modern educators bring into the school, 
for they do not give enough place in the schools for the grace of Almighty 
God. 

Referring to the North Bennett Street School, I wish to state that it 
is in the center of the Italian population of Boston. We have fifty 
thousand Italian people down in that zone; and this industrial school 
question appeals to the younger ones of the Italian race. These people 
come to America for betterment; they find friends; they are taught the 
bigger aspects of the world; they see more than the ocean they crossed 
over from Naples; they are taught in the ways of America; they are 
given occupation; they are brought over to recognize the people who 
help them as their friends, and often with danger to their faith. 

There is a moral side to the question, and why not discuss it? I 
feel that it is a big question, — whether we are able to cope with it is 
another matter, but if the city takes it up, we, on the moral side of it, 
may have some force,—we might constitute some committees of local 
pastors, as vigilance committees, to keep the boy in his faith and make 
him an honest worker, instead of being numbered in the criminal class. 











THE PARISH PRIEST AND THE PARISH SCHOOL 
FROM A FINANCIAL STANDPOINT 





REVEREND D, J. LAVERY, D, D., PASTOR OF HOLY ROSARY PARISH, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





The three controlling factors in the Catholic school system are 
the diocese, the religious teaching community and the parish 
priest. This paper is entirely devoted to the parish priest. His 
duty is to build a school and to maintain it. We have nothing 
to do with the parish priest in his influence on the school from a 
moral or intellectual standpoint. We shall turn our spectacles on 
the unfortunate man and view him coldly in the light of his 
financial obligations and we shall ask him how he raises the 
necessary funds for educational purposes. 

In the first place the parish priest has to build the school. The 
model primary school must be attractive to the eye. The educa- 
tive value of good architecture no longer needs defense. The 
internal arrangements of the school ought to combine beauty and 
usefulness. The external and internal effects should be potent 
factors conducive to the mental elevation of the pupil. As gen- 
eration succeeds generation we find the wants of the people in- 
creasing and the school that might be passable fifty years ago 
would to-day be rejected as unsanitary and otherwise unfit for 
use. The need of good architecture in our schools is accentuated 
by the fact that the public school authorities spare no pains in 
erecting buildings suitable to all the wants of teacher and pupil. 
And while we have not the money at our control which the 
public authorities have, yet our duty is to see that the school 
building corresponds in outward appearance to the lofty mission 
entrusted to it—the sacred cause of Christian education. It is 
not fair to our teaching communities to ask them to teach in 
schools that should be condemned by the city authorities, nor is 
it fair to solicit the patronage of parents and children for such 
schools. The parish priest knows this, and hence we find through- 
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out the land to-day in erecting schools a strong effort made 
towards buildings at once commodious and useful. These build- 
ings cost money and the pastor has to meet the obligations. 

It must be remarked here that it is easier for the pastor to 
raise funds for the payment of a new school than for its mainte- 
nance. The people as a rule see the necessity of standing with 
the parish priest in the building of a school. The new building 
is a tangible fact. The people see it and they will be found on 
the side of the priest in paying for it. 

Again, the people are more readily convinced that the debt 
contracted in building a school belongs to the whole parish than 
they are to acknowledge that the Catholic education of the 
youth of the parish belongs directly to all the people. Once the 
school is erected the parish assumes the burden of the debt, 
but owing to the selfishness of the human heart many of our 
people say that those who are directly benefited by the school 
ought to supply the funds necessary for its maintenance. How, 
then, is the pastor to maintain the school? He has to pay his 
teachers, pay his janitor and supply light and fuel for the 
furnaces. 

The average parish priest is a poor man. He has not much of 
the world’s goods. He is struggling and in debt and from the 
midst of his obligations he cries out, De profundis clamavi ad te 
Domine. That prayer renews his faith and is at once a motive 
and an inspiration for work. 

From the very beginning the obligations connected with a 
school were met in one of three ways,—by tuition fees, by direct 
parish support and by endowments. If a parish were out of 
debt it would not be so difficult as one may imagine at first sight 
to husband parish resources and to increase parish contributions 
so that in a few years the pastor would have money enough to 
endow his school in perpetuity. But in our large cities the 
parishes out of debt are mainly the ones erected in the early 
days of the city’s history. In St. Louis to-day all our West End 
parishes are in debt and some of them have yet debts to con- 
tract in the erection of new buildings. A great deal has been 
said and written on the endowment of schools. It may happen 
that generous people will from time to. time appear and give 
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enough of money to endow one room or two rooms in a school, 
but I am afraid that if the pastor were to wait to meet his obliga- 
tions until some generous friend would come to him ready to 
give the endowment money, he would wait a long time. A visit 
from such a friend is like the visit of an angel. We do not 
meet such people in practical life—rari apparent nantes in gurgite 
vasto. 

The February number of the Educational Bulletin has an article 
on this subject, and the writer of the article seems to take it for 
granted that parish schools are generally maintained by direct 
parish contribution. This may be true with regard to schools 
in New York and Boston and through the East generally speak- 
ing, but I would remind our Eastern friends that they do not 
represent the great Middle West and what may be true of the 
East is not true of the Mississippi Valley or of the Western 
parts of the United States. 

The system of tuition fees is largely relied on through the 
country as the practical means of support for parish schools. 
Now this system has something in it which seems to recommend 
it to the average parishioner but it is not to my mind the way 
in which a parish school should be maintained. Those directly 
receiving the benefits of the school are the ones who are taxed 
to support it. Taxation without representation would seem to be 
unphilosophical and the great bulk of our parishioners seem 
to be of the same opinion when there is question of maintain- 
ing the school. 

On the other hand, there are so many objectionable features 
to the tuition fee system that we cannot practically hold to it 
when the question is closely inspected. In the first place it 
creates a distinction between children. All of them are not able to 
pay. Some can do so, others cannot, and like the Corinthians of 
St. Paul’s time we put to shame those children who are not as 
favorably situated as their neighbors. You will say “No one 
knows but the pastor of the school who pay and who do not 
pay; the childten know nothing about it.” The children are 
wiser than we think and very often they know all about it. 
Again, granting that the children do not know anything about 
those who pay tuition fees, the parents know that these fees are 
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expected. The poor man knows it and wouid be willing to do 
his share if he were able. But he is not able to do so and, while 
he knows that his child will be.admitted to the school, still there 
is that spirit of American independence within him which 
prompts him from false pride to say, “I will not be under obliga- 
tions to the priest. I will send my children to the public school.” 
This is the reason why many of the children of the poorer 
classes are absent from our schools. We would draw largely 
from the poorer people if tuition fees were abolished and some 
other means of support substituted. Why is it that we find so 
much adverse criticism from uneducated Catholics with regard 
to our parochial schools? They say that our schools are cate- 
chism schools and do not compare with the public schools in 
the education of children. In its final analysis the reason for 
the thoughtless criticism passed upon us is due almost entirely 
to the tuition fees which we expect from the children. 

In the next place the perfection to which our public school 
system throughout the land is brought ought to be an incentive 
to every pastor to act in a similar way, abolishing tuition fees 
and demanding from all his people that support which Catholics 
will always give to a real Catholic cause. 

The cause of Catholic education is an integral part of the mis- 
sion of the Church. Who has the right to educate is a specula- 
tive philosophical question. We have nothing to do with the 
right of the State in matters of education. We believe that there 
is a divine obligation binding parents to give their children a 
Christian education and we believe and teach also that the mis- 
sion of the Church is to direct parents in the discharge of this 
obligation and to enforce compliance with it by every means in 
her power. If then Christian education be an integral part of 
the mission of the Church, and if the Church performs this 
mission through parishes erected under episcopal authority, the 
parish school with all its sacred obligations and with all its con- 
comitant onera belongs to the whole parish and not exclusively to 
particular individuals in the parish. Again, the people of a 
parish are ready to assume the debts which may be contracted 
in the erection of a school. Why should not these same people 
be made to realize that it is also their duty te maintain the school 
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which they have built? Convince the people once of their duty 
and you will solve the problem. The parish priest may say, 
“My church debts are large enough and I have more than I| can 
do to meet my obligations.” I would say in reply, “The mainte- 
nance of the school is a church debt and must be regarded in no 
other light by pastor and people than that of a parish obliga- 
tion.” The parishioner who has his children educated may say, 
“T have paid for the education of my children and I do not feel 
that I am called upon to pay for the education of the children 
of my neighbor.” To him I would reply, “Cain said ‘I am not 
my brother’s keeper,’ but Jesus Christ says ‘I am the Good 
Shepherd.’ ” 

Nor is it true to say that the only persons directly concerned 
with the school are the parents who have children to be educated 
therein. The Church is directly benefited by the Christian educa- 
tion of only one child. Religion is directly benefited and what 
is a direct benefit to the Church is a direct benefit to all the 
people, and as a consequence the people of the whole parish 
should recognize their obligations when such vital issues are at 
stake. 

Euntes docete omnes gentes omnia quaecumyue mandavi vobis 
is the mission of the Church. This is a divine command- 
ment binding Bishop and parish priest and at the same time im- 
posing a correlative obligation on all the people. Take away our 
Catholic schools and you cripple the machinery of the Church 
in her exalted mission for the salvation of souls. On the other 
hand give tis our parish schools with all the children that are 
baptized within the limits of our parishes and we will convert 
America. Look at France and Portugal to-day. See the diabol- 
ical efforts made by those in authority to crush out and anni- 
hilate the parochial school system and you will see at once how 
far-reaching and as a consequence how dear to the heart of the 
Church must be the sacred cause of Catholic education. Some 
one has said, “Give me the ballads of a country and I care not 
who makes its laws.” I would say, “Give us the Catholic chil- 
dren of America and we will make America Catholic.” 

Now if the public school with all its modern improvements be 
a strong competitor in the field soliciting the patronage of parent 
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and child, and if the direct tuition fee in the parish school be a 
stumbling-block—the reason and the only reason why we have 
not a much larger attendance—I say in the name of God abolish 
the tuition fee and substitute direct parochial support. 

Nor can you say that our schools will be pauper schools when 
directly maintained by the parish. You may as well call our 
churches pauper churches because we ask support from all our 
people and do not depend upon the favored few. If you call 
the school supported by the parish without direct tuition fee 
a pauper school, why not use the same language in speaking of 
the public school which is supported by the direct taxation of the 
people? Again, if free education be, as it most undoubtedly is, 
the popular cry from end to end of the land and if that educa- 
tion be rendered free through the system of public taxation, why 
not conform to the leanings and sympathies of our people at 
large by demanding public support from all our people for our 
parochial schools? This is America and education must be as 
free in our parochial school as in the public school. 

I can imagine some priest objecting and saying, “If tuition 
fees be abolished in the school the Sunday collection ought also 
be abolished in the church.” I would reply with all reverential 
respect for my elders in the ministry and say negu paritetem. 
There is no parity of reasoning in both cases. In the school the 
tuition fee is the obstacle to a larger attendance. The Sunday 
offering of our people never deters any one from church. The 
people realize their obligation to give according to their means 
on Sunday and would be the first to say that the pastor was 
remiss in his duty if the collection box were not passed around. 
Again in our churches we have no competitor soliciting the at- 
tendance of parent or child. Our people do not go to Protestant 
churches, but with regard to our school we have a strong com- 
petitor in the field in the public school close by, soliciting the 
sympathy and the good will of all irrespective of religion. 

Again, there may be objections to the free school from some of 
the people. The meanest American product we have is the snob 
with money. Cicero would call him a Novus homo, which trans- 
lated into the vernacular means an upstart, and the wife of the 
upstart is generally more objectionable than her beloved sartner 
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in life. The good woman will come seeking an interview with: 
the parish priest, and she will say to him, “Father, you are 
making your school too common. I shall be forced to take my 
child away from you. I cannot afford to have my child mixed 
up with such a crowd of children. Formerly you had a select 
school, but now you have everybody’s child. I must really send 
my child to an academy.” I would say to the good lady in ques- 
tion after having mentally asked Almighty God to give me 
patience and meekness, “By all means send your child to an 
academy. These common children, the offspring of poor parents, 
are not fit associates for your child.” But in accompanying the 
lady to the door of my residence I would remind her that one of 
the signs accompanying the coming of Jesus Christ into this 
world was “The poor have the gospel preached to them.” After 
dismissing my rather sensitive parishioner I can imagine a parish 
priest saying to me, “The system of parochial support involves the 
necessity of alluding to money too often in the pulpit. ‘At pres- 
ent I speak on this question too often, but if I am to support 
my school through my parish I shall become a veritable bore to 
my people. I cannot do it. Parce Domine, parce populo tuo.” 
To him I would reply, “You make a mistake in dividing your 
parish obligations. Every parish obligation binds the parish as a 
whole. Almighty God has given you the children of your parish 
and He will give your parish the means of giving all of them— 
the children of the poor especially—a sound Christian education.” 

You will observe that I am speaking of the Catholic primary 
school as such-without any industrial appendage attached thereto. 
In the paper read yesterday on the subject of Vocational Train- 
ing through Industrial Schools a thought suggested itself to me. 
Is the poor unfortunate parish priest bound by any law, human or 
divine, to add to his many miseries by assuming the burden of 
providing means for the specific vocational training of his chil- 
dren? He has built his school. His children are the ordinary 
children we meet. The teachers find that they have enough to do 
to impart a knowledge of the three “R’s” to these children. Vo- 
cational training in its specific sense distracts them from the es- 
sentials. The pastor sees this. He sees that his children are not 
able to give the proper attention to the fundamental points in their 
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education: reading, writing and arithmetic, and derive any benefit 
at the same time from vocational training. He sees that he would 
only be trying to imitate one of the many fads crowded into the 
curriculum of the public schools. He deals with facts and not 
with utopian ideas, and while he is willing to ask his people to as- 
sume the burden of expense when it comes to the question of the 
real parochial school, at the same time he will always be found to 
be the last man to impose burdens on his people for the realization 
of chimerical fancies and utopian ideas. Give us sensible 
teachers; give us the Sisters and Brothers who are conducting 
our parish schools at the present time; give us pastors and 
parishes backing up these Sisters and Brothers with hearty sup- 
port, and we shall be able to attend to the sympathies and lean- 
ings of every child committed to our charge. Our parishes have 
not got the money to equip and maintain industrial schools. Our 
children are not able to digest the knowledge that teachers may 
be able to impart to them in these schools. Then why make such 
a fuss over the matter; the parish priest holds the reins of gov- 
ernment in his hands; he is the man to pay the bills, and he says 
he will not do so. 

Parochial support is, therefore, the only logical way to meet 
the obligation incumbent on the pastor with regard to his school. 
How this support is to be obtained is another question. It will 
all depend on the individual parish and on the individual parish 
priest. In some cases an earnest school committee may do the 
work. In other cases a church contribution may be attended 
with better results. Once we acknowledge the principle that 
our schools must be free the people will be found on our side 
ready to re-echo our sentiments in this, the most sacred of all 
causes entrusted to us, the sound Catholic education of the chil- 
dren of our parishes. 

We cannot, however, do anything without episcopal legisla- 
tion. The Bishops, and the Bishops alone, are the Ecclesia 
Docens. We are but as the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, “Make straight the way of the Lord. Give us free paro- 
chial schools.” We earnestly look forward to the day when 
through national Church legislation on this most important sub- 
ject our parish schools may be free for all our children. God 
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speed the coming of the day. We can see its dawn on the 
Eastern skies and when the brightness of the noonday comes 
Christian education will find its warmest supporters in the homes 
of the poor in this free land and the Catholic Church will place 
on her brow the brightest diadem in all her conquests through 
a uniform system of free parochial education, calming all doubts 
on the part of different parish priests, removing all objections on 
the part of an over-sensitive laity and claiming the attention and 
consideration of all, irrespective of creed or class, by the beauty 
of her truth and the effulgence of her glory. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. THomas V. Tosin, Little Rock, Ark.; Thoughtful and observant 
men everywhere have condemned education divorced from religion, be- 
cause it lacks the most potent influence in building up character; and 
although the divorce continues, there are signs that it may not be always 
so. Recently a clergyman at a Presbyterian congress asked these sig- 
nificant questions: “Why should not the public,schools be made an in- 
strument of evangelism?” —“Is it not possible that we have surrendered 
our opportunity too easily?” And the writer of this paper had a few 
weeks ago the interesting experience of furnishing material to a young 
man, (a clergyman’s son), who was to take the affirmative side in a debate 
in a Methodist college on the subject: “Resolved that the State ought 
to support denominational schools”; and he had the gratification to learn 
that the affirmative won. To be sure these are but two testimonies against 
an overwhelming testimony in the other direction; but they warrant the 
hope that some day the subject of the paper under discussion this .morn- 
ing will become an anachronism, for when the non-Catholic public are 
sufficiently aroused to the havoc caused by pagan standards in education, 
there will be a change. Meanwhile, however, the subject is of very vital 
interest, as every pastor in this land can surely testify; and as the sub- 
ject comes up for discussion in our meeting this year, it is to me a matter 
of real regret that I am forced to be absent. And my regret is increased 
because I am not able to say in person what I think of Father Lavery’s 
splendid paper on “The Pastor and the School from a Financial Stand- 
point.” Although I have seen only an outline of the paper, I feel sure 
that the matter is covered by an experienced pastor in a way that will 
commend itself to the Association. The synopsis which was sent to me, 
consists of three points covering the erection of the school, the mainte- 
nance of the school and the best method of maintaining the school. 

First. As we are dealing with a condition and not a theory, Father 
Lavery very wisely wastes no time in the discussion why the question 
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of financing a school should engage the attention of the pastor at all, 
but observing the Horatian motto, proceeds at once to the heart of the 
subject by stating this simple proposition “The pastor must build the 
school.” Here there is little room for discretion. No ordinary will go 
on indefinitely overlooking the absence of a school in a parish that can 
afford it; and it seems to me that it ought not to require the pressure 
of Maxima Cura, or the diocesan statutes to induce any zealous priest 
to erect a school. Father Lavery has been equally felicitous in urging 
that the architecture be pleasing and that the building itself be com- 
modious both for pupils and for teachers. Much of the prejudice to- 
wards the parish school in days gone by was due to unattractive build- 
ings, cramped quarters and unsanitary surroundings. 

Second. “The pastor must maintain the school.” This second’ propo- 
sition is a natural corollary to the first, and we shall pass on to the 
third proposition which is: 

Third. “The method of maintaining the school.” According to Father 
Lavery, there are for us practically three possible ways of supporting a 
school: by endowment, by tuition fees, and by regarding the school as 
an integral part of the church. 

He refers to endowment as a “consummation to be devoutly wished 
for,” and passes on. It seems to me that the matter of endowing the 
parish school does not get the attention it deserves and that it would 
be more feasible if it were attempted by degrees; say, one classroom at 
a time, Because we do not possess a fund adequate to endow the whole 
school at once we give the question of gradual endowment no considera- 
tion. 

The method of maintaining schools by collecting fees from the chil- 
dren is still very common in our land; it is championed by a: distinguished 
editor in Father Lavery’s home city; but in spite of its hold on so many 
pastors who are afraid of innovation, and in spite of the one Catholic 
paper which has openly defended it as the only rational method, the 
tuition fee system has so many disadvantages that one marvels why any 
one should defend it. It takes up the time of the teachers; it embarrasses 
the poor; it irritates even those who can afferd to pay, for even school 
fees are not promptly paid, and children do not like the “dun” even 
though that office be performed with all the delicacy and lightness of 
touch that characterize the members of religious teaching communities. 
Father Lavery hazards the opinion that “ if we were to abolish the tui- 
tion fee system we would double our attendance.” As I am reviewing 
his paper, it affords me some satisfaction to lift his observation from 
the region of conjecture to the region of fact, for I know of my own 
personal experience of a school that actually doubled its attendance and 
more, the first year the tuition fee system was abolished; and that with- 
out any material change in the size of the parish. 

Fourth. In the proposition — “The only real way to maintain a school 
is to look upon that school with its concomitant obligations as an in- 
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tegral liability for which the whole parish is responsible,” I most cheer- 
fully concur; for it seems to me that the word “parish school” is a mis- 
nomer if it is not a parish obligation. All the people of the parish 
whether they have children attending it or no ought to be interested 
in the school. It is their affair. If the school is a success they share the 
joy. If it is a failure they share the humiliation. It may be that a few 
and acrid natures (and, like the parish fool, they are found everywhere) 
may refuse to contribute for the support of other people’s children; but 
I am confident the large percentage of every parish will when properly 
approached submit to the increase in their contribution which the direct 
support of the school involves; and it does not make much difference to 
them whether that increase be in the nature of a special collection each 
month or of an advance in the pew rent which will enable the treasury 
to meet the demands both of church and of school. 

Personally, I favor the monthly collection for two reasons: first, it 
does not embarrass those who feel that their pew rent is all that they 
can stand. If they were forced to an increase they would have to submit 
to the humiliation of abandoning a pew in which the family may have 
worshipped for generations; and, secondly, if the ordinary revenue from 
the church was adequate to take care of all obligations there might be 
danger that the people would lose interest in the school and forget they 
had a school and lose that esprit de corps which makes a parish a vital 
factor in the community. 

By all means then the pastor must have a school until he can appeal 
from a non-Catholic public drunk to a non-Catholic public sober; he 
must maintain the school in a manner befitting the great work for which 
it has an existence; and the most satisfactory way to maintain it is not 
to burden the individual families whose children attend, and who may be 
and often are already burdened to their capacity, but to place the obliga- 
tion upon all the people of the parish who, when properly appealed to, 
may be relied upon to do what is a manifest duty, for the experiment has 
been tried successfully in a parish which did not offer a single favorable 
indication to justify the attempt. 

Rey. Leo Gasster, New Orleans, La.: I am heartily in favor of the 
paper read by Father Lavery. There is one point, however, where we 
disagree. Father Lavery maintains that the Bishops, by united efforts, 
cannot establish by decree Catholic free parochial schools. On the con- 
trary, pastors, as such, are powerless; the example must be given from 
above. It is up to the Bishop to devise and find means for the estab- 
lishment of these schools. It is his duty to insist that the congregation 
must pay the salaries of not only the pastors and assistants, but of the 
teachers as well. 

This is the point which I wanted to bring out. I really believe that, 
if the Bishops would call their pastors together and talk the matter over, 
ways and means could be devised which, in a short time, would enable 
us to have free parochial schools. 
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Rev. Tuos. J. Larxin, S. M., New Orleans, La.: When I read the 
paper of Father Lavery I felt that he talked like a man who had been 
“through the mill.” I agree with him, but wish to emphasize what Father 
Gassler said regarding the schools: that ifythe Bishops obliged all the 
pastors to have free schools we would have them. That, I know,, is 
the solution of this school question. 


The free schools we have in this city have almost doubled in the 
number of pupils since they became free. The free school removes so 
many difficulties that lie in the path of poor children that there is no 
reason in the world why all the Bishops and priests should not get 
together and work in favor of their greater number. 

The building of the school, as Father Lavery has said, is an easy 
matter, compared to the maintenance of it. But I know some small 
parishes — poor parishes—where the priests have established a free 
school, and they say that the revenues of the church have increased since 
that time by reason of that fact. 


Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., Cleveland, Ohio: Unfortunately, | 
did not hear the first part of the paper, but I suppose there will be a 
common agreement with regard to architecture, and to a proper venti- 
lating and heating system in the school, and also as to such an appear- 
ance in the school building as will make it attractive, in order that 
parents as well as children will feel a just pride in their parish school. 
In various parts of the country this has come to be the case, and it 
has been accepted as a fact that the Catholic schools hold their own, 
in appearance and in proper equipment, with any of the schools with 
which they are brought in competition. 

With regard to financial support, of course, everything depends on 
circumstances and locality. I suppose that in New York, where Father 
Smith comes from, they know little of pew rent; in other sections 
of the country they know nothing of pew rent. I know churches where 
this is never mentioned, and where they have not the blessed resources 
of lotteries, and fairs, and faro games—most anything except steal- 
ing—in order to support the church, and yet the church gets along: 
and in those parts I am speaking of, the church manages to support 
a free school. Through the entire diocese of Cleveland anything like 
paid tuition schools has been practically unknown for years. It in- 
creases the income where free schools are established, exactly on the 
principle of civil taxation, and there will be a sufficient income for 
the support of the school. I do not think there could be any difficulty 
at all,—except that there may be something in the way of local cir- 
cumstances that we are not aware of; but in general, speaking of 
our part of the country, and where Catholics are in large numbers and 
in thriving condition, it would appear to be an anachronism even 
now for anybody to talk about tuition fees for the support of the 
schools, 
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Rev. Joun J. Ryan, Cambridge, Mass.: I have done so much talk- 
ing that I dislike to have my voice heard on every occasion and on 
every question that comes up here, but it seems that I came to this 
convention to learn for the first time that there was tuition in parish 
schools. 


Father Larkin says that the condition in the East is altogether dif- 
ferent than in ‘the South and West, and he speaks truly. In the East 
we have free parish schools; there is no distinction between children. 
We had to have free schools, there ‘was no option with us. The public 
schools had been established with all that money from direct taxation 
could give, and with such handicap we entered into the field. We had 
to give free text-books, and erect buildings equal with the others, be- 
cause we had to build in accordance with the building laws which lay 
down the conditions under which schools and public buildings for in- 
struction must be erected. We take from the general budget and pay 
expenses the first of every month; we buy our books, and we even 
give free pencils, and still we have a surplus to erect parish buildings—- 
which is another aspect of Eastern life—by means of which we take 
in the children at night and give them vocational work,—not by Sisters 
who work in the daytime, but by the assistance of good Catholic men 
and women of the parish, who, after their day’s toil, are willing for 
the sake of their fellowmen to give what is best in them. And the work 
goes on, because we are obliged to meet the conditions as the other 
people lay them down for us; we cannot do it by sitting and talking. 
After listening to-day I shall go forth with a higher pride in the in- 
dividual pastor’s worth as a financier; the pastor is too apt to be 
looked upon as a “dunner,” but I always bow before the man who 
sits down and can handle the public pulse, collect the funds, and carry 
on the work of church and school without giving scandal, with limited 
resources and unequal conditions, still going on, marching in the ranks, 
keeping pace with the best, and turning out products of Christian edu- 
cation that will equal, if not surpass, those that are turned out by the 
public schools. We glory in our free parish schools, and we take our 
hat off to the pastor that is head of them. I went to an old pastor 
close to me, once, who had been a pioneer in school work,—a saintly 
man,— and I said, “The schools are enlarging all the time; what shall 
we do?” He said, “Father John, the Lord sends the pennies with the 
children. We are working for Christ, and He said ‘Suffer the little 
children to come unto me!’” 

Walking hand in hand with Christ, in the spirit of faith, in the large, 
generous work of Sisters and Brothers and all, we are a happy family 
in the Lord, devoted to the cause of Christian Catholic education, 





THE NEED OF MALE TEACHERS IN OUR 
PARISH SCHOOLS 


REVEREND BEDE HORSA, 0. S. B., ST. JOSEPH’S SEMINARY, ST. 
BENEDICT, LA. 


The. sudden appearance of woman in the field of industrial 
and professional endeavor may be set down as a prominent char- 
acteristic of the latter part of the nineteenth and the beginning 
of the twentieth century. In the narrow span of fifty years 
woman has brushed away a whele fabric of time-honored tra- 
ditions and in consequence has become responsible for a number 
of the world’s most difficult problems. In many of the profes- 
sions the process of substituting woman for man has been going 
on too long to be halted now by mere theorizing. The contest 
must be summarily decided by the survival of the fittest. In the 
hope that this does not apply to the problem which is the subject 
of this paper, I beg to submit to your consideration a few simple, 
rambling thoughts on a question which is as difficult as it is 
novel: “The Need of Male Teachers in our Parish Schools.” 
My task is not an ambitious one; for I must rest satisfied if I 
succeed in merely bringing this question to the attention of a 
body of educators whose practical judgment and experience in 
matters educational, bid us hope for a solution. 


It is an acknowledged fact that the elementary education in 
the United States has passed into the hands of woman. I do not 
intend to carry coals to Newcastle by attempting an elaborate 
argument in order to establish this fact in the mind of this Edu- 
cational Association. The public and parochial schools are 
equally under woman’s control. In the public schools of this 
country the percentage of men teachers has dropped from forty- 
two to twenty-one per cent in thirty years. In his report for the 
year ending July 31, 1912, William H. Maxwell, Superintendent 
of Public Schools in New York City, furnishes a striking testi- 
mony regarding the present steadily declining supply of men 
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teachers. The Superintendent first informs us, that “the city of 
New York has enjoyed a proud preeminence among the cities of 
the United States in the number of men employed as class teach- 
ers in the grades of elementary schools.” Nevertheless, we learn 
from the same report that of the 18,892 persons composing the 
supervising and teaching force of New York City, only 2,447 
are men. The Old World which with the exception of England 
is not subject to this weakness, credits us with even lower fig- 
ures. Thus Dr. Kuypers, a German school expert who studied 
this phase of the educational problem in the United States, in- 
formed his government a few years ago that there is no profes- 
sion of men teachers in the States. He declared that all the 
kindergartens and about ninety-five per cent of the pupils in the 
elementary schools are taught by women. 

As might be reasonably expected, the parochial school does 
not stand high in the statistical column of men teachers em- 
ployed. Accepting the optimistic figures of the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, we learn that men compose but fifteen per cent of the 
teaching force in the parish schools of the Union. There are not 
five hundred laymen teaching the grades in all the Catholic 
schools of the country. Our school journals quite consistently 
treat the word “teacher” as a substantive of the feminine gender. 
The female teacher was at one time so rare that Wycliffe deemed 
it expedient to coin the word “teacheress’”, a term which woman 
wisely allowed to grow obsolete, and intrenching herself behind 
the masculine form of the word, left the male teacher without a 
name. She might well take his name, for she had assumed his 
profession. 

If this be the real state of things, it is not premature to inquire 
whether the “real” in this instance can be made to coincide with 
the “ideal”; or, to state the question plainly, it is not too early 
to discuss the possibility of materially increasing the efficiency of 
our schools by employing a greater number of men as teachers 
of the higher grades. 

A murmur of dissatisfaction with this overwhelming feminiza- 
tion of the school has become audible and is daily gaining in dis- 
tinctness. “There is no doubt,” remarks the Chief of the Bureau 
of Education in the report of 1911, “that it is unwise to intrust 
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so important a matter as the teaching of boys and girls so largely 
to women; but,” he concludes with a degree of pathos, “the 
facts are known and have been for many years and yet the 
hoped-for change does not come.” When the Board of Esti- 
mates was created by Mayor Gaynor for the purpose of in- 
vestigating problems connected with payment of teachers, the 
committee sent out five questions to one hundred prominent 
educators. Question No. 1 read: “Whether or not they believe 
that public schools need men as teachers and principals?” Out of 
one hundred replies only one was negative. The fourth question 
was formulated as follows: “What, if anything, a man teacher 
contributed that is not equally contributed by a woman teacher ?” 
Only seventy-seven answers to this question were received and 
seventy-four of these not only stated that the male teacher does 
contribute something that is not equally contributed by woman 
but volunteered specifications. 

A parallel Catholic conviction is quickly gaining ground. In 
answer to a Memorandum of the Catholic Lay Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation submitted to the Archbishops of the United States at 
their recent meeting in Washington by the Very Rev. J. M. 
Kasel, rector of the Catholic Normal School of St. Francis, Wis- 
consin, and President of the Association, a prelate eminent for 
his educational activity wrote, that while owing to pressure of 
business no formal action was taken on the Memorandum, “the 
informal discussion of the points mentioned in the Memorandum 
showed a pronounced sentiment of most of the prelates present 
in favor of male teachers for our higher classes of boys.” The 
recent foundation of a Catholic Normal School for male teach- 
ers by Pope Pius X, at Frascati, is also very significant. The 
Holy Father is not merely the honorary founder of the institu- 
tion, having expended three hundred thousand lires for its con- 
struction and equipment but also insured it against immediate 
failure by a yearly allowance from papal revenue. This testi- 
mony coming from men who best know the needs of- the Church 
and the nation, proves conclusively that the demand for male 
teachers is not based upon unfounded alarm. 

However, it is not easy to express in exact language the under- 
lying reasons of this need so as to forestall every objection. As 
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the question under discussion is purely pedagogical, it would be 
futile if not irreverent to search the revealed word of God for 
an infallible solution. It is true that the Bible, particularly its 
account of the creation, clearly proves that woman was not 
created to become man’s competitor but helper, and we would be 
logical in looking for disorder and the consequent loss of ef- 
ficiency in every violation of the order prescribed by the Creator. 
But the Catholic woman cannot be regarded as man’s competitor 
in the Catholic school. When the First Provincial Council of 
Baltimore addressed to the faithful the first authoritative declara- 
tion on the subject of schools, urging the absolute necessity of 
schools “in which the young may be taught letters,” few Catholic 
men could be induced to teach for the limited salary which the 
parish school could offer. The First, Second and Third Coun- 
cils of Baltimore as well as the Second Council of Cincinnati, 
resulted in specific legislation concerning schools, but left the 
upkeep of the schools to the charity of the faithful, and to the 
financial ingenuity of the pastor. At that hour of need the 
Catholic woman, especially the sisterhood, harkened to the dan- 
ger cry of the watchmen on the towers of Sion and stepped 
into the breach. 


Neither must we allow tradition a deciding vote on the ques- 
tion and condemn the new regime on the charge of innovation 
For while we must exhibit a certain amount of respect for the 
past, by looking askance at innovations which are not prima 
facie improvements on the old order of things, it might be urged 
that the low social condition of the pagan woman made her em- 
ployment as teacher impracticable. Christianity came and with 
it woman’s emancipation. Still, right or wrong, the Christian 
woman had no higher ambition than to be a queen of her own 
household. The social and industrial conditions surrounding 
the Christian woman of the past differed vastly from those which 
confront her to-day, making practicable to-day what once seemed 
difficult and socially impossible. Add to this the probability that 
even here truth may lie midway between the two extremes of 
“only men” and “only women” teachers of the elementary grades. 
Woman understands the child of tender age better than man and 
it is difficult to see aught objectionable in allowing her to con- 
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tinue the good work through the first two or three grades of the 
elementary school. The editor of the Catholic Fortnightly Re- 
view, while disclaiming authority on pedagogical questions, is the 
author of a pertinent remark on the advisability of excluding 
woman from the classroom. 


“T always held,” says Mr. Preuss, “that we should take a leaf 
from the book of nature in determining the proportion of mascu- 
line and feminine agency in ‘the training of the young. It is 
the common and spontaneous judgment of mankind that it is a 
grievous misfortune when a child or family of children is left, 
through death of a parent or otherwise, to the care and training 
of either the father or the mother.” 


Finally, I deem it fruitless to enter on a psychological differ- 
entiation of the two sexes with a view of detecting man’s su- 
periority in certain departments of instruction. Topics usually 
embraced in primary school courses have been conveniently di- 
vided into knowledge of signs, of facts> of sentiments, of rela- 
tions and laws. While the psychologist finds no fault with wo- 
man dispensing knowledge comprised in the first three divisions, 
it has been often asserted that woman is inferior to man as 
teacher of branches which require the exercise of plodding 
reason. Allowing that a woman may well “teach the young idea 
how to shoot,” it is claimed that she is an indifferent teacher of 
mathematics and other knowledge whose acquisition exacts a 
course of close and laborious reasoning. However, we have as 
yet no complete and reliable statistics which would enable us to 
determine the accuracy of these statements. On the other hand, 
we are well aware that this rule is subject to so many notable ex- 
ceptions as to be of little or no value. 

The female lay teacher who teaches but one or two years, is a 
nearer and more prolific source of educational evil. Most of 
the graduates of the normal school naturally view the teaching 
profession as a temporary shift. When in two or three years 
they enter the married state they must leave the schoolroom. 
But teaching is an art. Years of experience in the classroom and 
an earnest, persevering, methodical course of study are required 
to round the graduate into form. Our indiscriminate use and 
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application of the titles ‘teacher’ and “professor” prove that we 
do not fully realize this, but not till we realize it will we have 
schools worthy of the name. 

It is otherwise with the religious female teacher. Deeply im- 
bued with religious spirit which regulates her every act, she is 
on that account a far superior moulder of character. Napoleon 
was wont to say that a person who knew the catechism was 
a far safer teacher of youth than a half-baked savant. But 
over and above this, the teaching nun devotes her life to the mas- 
tery of the difficult art of teaching. Hence it is that the world 
knows no finer type of a cultured Christian woman than the lady 
whose education was acquired in the convent classroom. 

Nevertheless, a woman even if she be a well-equipped nun is 
unfit to educate boys in all but the very lowest grades. Woman 
is unfit to teach the future man just because she is a woman. 
When the American boy has reached his ninth or tenth year, he 
has reached an age when he needs the stronger hand of man to 
lead him. Dr. George-Adami, a well-known Canadian scientist, 
speaking on “Certain Elementary Concepts in Education” after 
premising that woman lacks the strength to command, concludes 
that “the boy under a teacher who must appeal instead of com- 
manding, learns to get around difficulties instead of facing them 
manfully, does as he pleases to others and becomes a selfish in- 
dividualist.” Few women possess those traits of character that 
command a boy’s admiration and respect. The American boy 
will not “be bossed by the women” as he terms it. The leakage 
in the higher grades of our elementary schools tells the story of 
his determination. 

But the chief defect of this thorough feminization of our 
teaching force is the feminization of character, its invariable re- 
sultant. I offer no apology for quoting here at length an article 
from the pen of a master of pedagogy. The finished, lucid style 
as well as the closeness and compactness of his reasoning will 
suffice to establish the identity of the author: 


“The aim of education is to create and mould personality, the 
power of deliberate ethical self-orientation. Personality is not 
mechanically formed from without, but must be evoked from 
within. Like begets like; as flame is kindled by flame, so per- 
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sonality is quickened by personality. The unconscious influences 
proceeding from a well poised, strong personality are far more 
effective in building up character than anything which may be 
designedly said or done. Of this kind is the home training of 
the child, the action of which we might call atmospheric, de- 
pending on imponderable subtle elements such as the bare pres- 
ence of the parents, irradiating a power for good or evil which 
cannot be counteracted. In the school training personality is an 
equally potent factor. But personality is something: individual, 
incommunicable. The distinction of sex also marks a very em- 
phatic difference of personal characteristics. On that account 
the home is rich in educational elements, because it combines 
these two complementary types; hence institutional education 
always presents a stunted, unsystematic aspect. Nothing then 
develops personality so fully as personality itself, that is, nothing 
awakens in the undeveloped child the latent possibilities of the 
moral self as contact with a rich, magnetic personality. If this 
be so it seems that the characteristic and specific traits of what 
makes up the rounded personality of the perfect man, are not 
sufficiently and adequately drawn out under the vivifying touch 
of ever so perfect a woman. The result would be a practical 
effacing and weakening of what is distinctly masculine; a de- 
formed, truncated type of manhood in boys reared exclusively 
by women. We cannot but regard this as a loss since the per- 
fection of humanity is represented in two distinct types. A one- 
sided influence, either feminine or masculine, leads to an im- 
poverishment of typical perfection and to a blurring of the 
respective ideals of the sexes. However exalted and fascinating 
may be the ideal of womanhood, and however desirable in 
woman, it is different from the ideal of manhood and conse- 
quently undesirable in a man. But it is the concrete ideal as 
embodied in the person of the teacher that impresses and stamps 
itself upon the child. The boy under female influence lacks 
that which appeals to him as typically manly and which would 
stimulate it to fuller growth. The boy cannot copy the teacher 
of the opposite sex; the personal ideal continually before him is 
not the one that tallies with all his needs and aspirations. So 
the outcome must be effeminacy of our youth, not in the sense 
of an adoption of girlish softness and manners, but in a sense 
of an impoverishment of the typical perfection of manhood and 
of an approximation and confusion of ideals which should remain 
distinct, as they are complementary and can only be fully realized 
by different sexes.” 
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This is a tactful but in consequence a mild statement of the 
case. Dr. Stanley Hall, President of Clark University, thinks 
there is even an outward “saccharine benignity as a result of the 
feminization which is not desirable for boys.”” We must not con- 
strue literally the much-quoted saying of Thoreau that “all great 
men are essentially feminine.” There is a certain amount of 
roughness in a boy which if unduly kept down by coddling in 
early youth will break out later. Our hobbledehoys should not 
be Chesterfields! It remains to be seen whether the frequent 
hazing scandal and the growing hoodlumism are not due to re- 
action. Lastly, the young man leaving the school had better 
leave it with a certain amount of ruggedness in his make-up if 
he would meet the working world on equal terms. 

It is without the scope of this paper to advocate a remedy for 
this patent and material defect of our parochial school. How- 
ever, a mere passing mention of the remedial measures seems 
pardonable. Restore first, the teaching profession to the place of 
honor it once occupied. Once almost sacred, the word “teacher” 
has lost its magic. Let none but the best be admitted to a pro- 
fession whose far-reaching influence is second only to the power 
exerted by the Church of God. Let the training of the teacher 
be thorough so as to command respect and it will not fail to 
attract a young man’s ambition. 

Secondly, cultivate vocations to the various teaching brother- 
hoods. It is to be regretted that the teaching Brother, his great 
educational work, his learning and what is more his unselfishness, 
are not more frequently placed before the eyes of young men 
whose intellectual powers and moral fibre single them out as 
future teachers. The Catholic school has not a greater teacher 
than the Brother, who is permeated by the spirit of his order. 
He makes a life-long study of his work, brings a sense of duty 
to his occupation and what is an important consideration does 
not demand an impossible salary. However, to expect that we 
will have a sufficient number ~f teaching Brothers to supply the 
higher grades with male teachers would be sheer presumption. 
For we must not lose sight of the fact that scarcely one-half of 
the Catholic children are on the roll call list of the Catholic 
schools. An army of lay teachers must come to the rescue. 
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Catholic normal schools for male teachers must receive moral and 
financial encouragement. They must be under the strict super- 
vision of the Church and grant the diploma only to students 
strong in faith, morals and intellectual attainments. Now that 
we have acquired some hundred millions worth of school prop- 
erty it may be found possible, at least in the cities, to raise the 
lay teacher’s salary to a respectable living basis. 


In conclusion it may be stated that the sisterhood has much 
to hope for and nothing to fear from the movement. Our Sisters 
are for the most part hopelessly overtaxed. They will, therefore, 
gladly surrender a task they accepted only temporarily and with 
reluctance. Time calls for concentration of their forces to meet 
the new problem of guiding the modern woman amidst the 
shifting and confusion of feminine ideals. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Tuos. J. Larkin, S. M., New Orleans, La.: I have listened 
with much attention and delight to the very excellent paper of Father 
Bede this morning; and I think he has handled a very delicate subject 
with a great deal of tact. It is a beautiful theory—very beautiful, but it 
is a question that must be handled with a great deal of care. We can- 
not insist too much on the necessity of male teachers without, perhaps, 
casting reflections upon our ‘sisterhoods. 

The Sisters, I believe from consultations I have had with the super- 
intendents, are doing very well. One of the superintendents told me 
yesterday that we must take off our hats to the Sisters. I must say 
that whilst I admire the paper of Father Bede very much, I do not 
agree with him in everything that he has said. I think our boys up to 
the sixth or seventh grade, are perfectly safe in the hands of our 
Sisters. We men can learn a great deal from the Sisters: they have 
order, they have meekness, they have cheerfulness, they have tidiness, 
and a great many other things that we have but begun to learn. I be- 
lieve that a boy beginning with the Sisters and acquiring these habits 
of neatness, order and cheerfulness, is in good hands. I have been 
in college life quite a while, and I believe that Sisters, and Brothers, and 
priests are like poets: they are born and not made. I have seen men, 
weighing two hundred pounds, who were not able to handle a bay ten 
years of age; and I have seen little Sisters, not weighing a hundred 
pounds, who were able to handle a boy of sixteen or seventeen years of 
age. So I may say the question is a very delicate though a very in- 
teresting one. 
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Now, suppose we were able to conquer the question to-day, and 
should decide that we will have male teachers in our schools; we 
would be confronted: with the question: “Where will we find them?” 
It has been said that the teaching profession is a dead issue here 
How many male teachers have we in our colleges in this vicinity? We 
have two colleges here, and we have the Brothers across the lake. Now, 
how many teachers do they turn out every year? If they do turn 
out teachers, it is simply because the young men wish to make a little 
money in order to study law, or medicine, or some other profession. 
Suppose that they did accept teaching as a profession, could we pay 
them?. I doubt it very much. I say that the theory is a very pretty 
one, but how could we supply the demand for teachers? It is true 
that when a boy gets to the seventh or eighth grade, or to the high 
school studies, he is of an age to have male teachers; but where will 
we get them? 

There is only one thing to do for the salvation of the boy: it is for 
us to get down on our knees and to ask Almighty God to help us find 
vocations. We are handling Catholic boys in our Catholic schools; 
and in the beautiful doctrine of daily Communion, we have a great 
advantage over former years. I say that a pure heart is the fountain 
head of a vocation, and the boy who goes to Communion often will 
foster and cultivate the vocation which Almighty God will give him. 
I think our boys ought to be organized in sodalities. I have a sodality 
for boys, and I have great hope from it. I think we should talk to 
the boys on these lines, encouraging them to cultivate a vocation for 
the priesthood or the brotherhood, and so .supply the demand in the 
_ future years. St. Joseph has not lost his interest in Mother Church; 
and I think if we insist on his care and ask him to provide Brothers 
for our schools, that he will do so and will help us out. 


Rey. Leo Gasster, New Orleans, La.: I have followed Father Bede's 
paper with great interest. The point under discussion, of course, centers 
on the need of male teachers. We all acknowledge that need; hence 
I would rather confine my remarks to the discussion itself which the 
reading of that excellent paper elicited. 

Father Larkin has just stated that there is great difficulty in finding 
male teachers. Under the designation “male teachers” the good. Father 
seems to understand nothing but the teaching brotherhoods. In his 
discussion he refers to city schools exclusively thereby utterly ignoring 
conditions as they exist in the country parishes. There are large num- 
bers of Catholic children outside thé city of New Orleans, as well as 
outside every large city of the Union, entitled to the same consideration 
as the city children. To have Brothers in charge of such country schools 
seems to be out of the question on account of the limited number of 
teachers to be employed in small parishes which would militate against 
the rules of such brotherhoods. Consequently lay teachers would be 
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required in such country schools. Although, as Father Larkin justly 
says, it is a beautiful theory—I am even tempted to call it a beautiful 
dream—still, this theory or whatever we may call it, must be realized; 
the time must come when the dream shall be a reality. We must 
have Catholic country schools not only for girls, but for boys also. 


It is stated that the salaries whith we are able to pay are not at- 
tractive for Catholic male teachers. When I speak of lay male teachers, 
I understand, of course, that they be paid a salary on which they will 
be enabled to raise a family. In spite of the formidable obstacles that 
seem to render any attempt abortive, the time will come when the 
Catholic lay male teacher shall become a reality, because the “teacher 
is born, not made.” If that special talent for teaching can be de- 
veloped; if it can be brought to a point where teaching means a liveli- 
hood at the same time, then, indeed, shall we have lay male teachers, 
for the simple reason that the different brotherhoods don’t have 
the requisite number of members nor would their constitutions and 
rules of community life permit them to accept such schools. In mak- 
ing this remark I have in view, as already stated, our numerous country 
parishes where Catholic education is just as necessary as in the city. 
And these conditions must be met. 

Otherwise I agree with the discussion, and the paper read by Father 
Bede has my full approval. It might, however, be too much to expect 
that, ere we die, this beautiful dream should become a reality. 


Rev. THomas J. Wexpon, C. M., New Orleans, La.: The need of 
men teachers in educational work has been, to my reading, clearly and 
interestingly demonstrated by Father. Horsa’s paper. His conclusions 
follow from the very nature of things. 

We know there.are men and there are women... A man is not, and 
should not be a woman. A woman is not, and should not be, a:man, 
God does nothing uselessly and He left things as He wants them.to..be. 
The man needs the woman and the woman needs the man. A masculine. 
woman appeals to no man and a feminine man is. despised: by all women, 
Housewives have been heard; to say—“I-wish the. men: would clear_out, 
and leave us. to our own work.” “Get. out and do a man’s work.” 
Young ,wives have been known to complain that their husbands were 
too particular in arranging their clothing, desks, etc., so as to leave 
nothing for them to do. They find a pleasure in picking up and sort- 
ing scattered articles and being praised for their neatness, order, etc. 

Now, if we want our boys to be men, we must educate them along 
manly, not necessarily disorderly lines. As long as a boy clings to his 
mother’s apron and looks for petting, let him have lady teachers. As 
soon as he resents petting and develops his budding virility, he needs 
a male teacher. The male teacher represents his future. The male 
teacher will pitch ball with him, will swim with him, will race and 
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climb with him, will even box with him. All that is manly in him is 
appealed to by the very walk, manner and speech of a man. : 

The boy says: “Let me go to the Brothers, I don’t want a woman 
to boss me.” The Sister or lady teacher will say: “These boys are 
getting beyond me, they need a man over them. Father, can you not 
get Brothers for the higher grades.” “Well, I tried to get them but 
the supply was short.” We could not get Brothers, and had to do what 
we are doing, bracing up the Sisters and appearing often in the class- 
room. “If you only show yourself I can do something with them,” 
the Sisters say. I endorse Father Horsa’s arguments as to the need 
of male teachers in our school. The only question is how to get them 
and how to support them properly, and this has been a problem in my 
mind, since the responsibility of a school and the future of our boys 
have been laid on my shoulders. 

I hold myself ready to second all honest efforts, in developing voca- 
tions to the brotherhoods of teaching orders, and in advancing their 
work among our boys. 


Rev. J. F. Lampert, New Orleans, La.: In my experience with teach- 
ing and directing during the past thirty-five years, I have observed that 
the teaching of boys is a great deal more difficult than the teaching of 
girls, and I have found that the best teachers for boys are the Sisters, 
women teachers, up to a certain age, say thirteen or fourteen. Once 
they get to that age, they need the man teacher, because they begin to 
feel the spirit of independence aroused, and wish to be taught by people 
like themselves — males, who will interest themselves in their games and 
take part in them. 

Up to the age of thirteen or fourteen I think that the Sisters are 
the best for boys, because they are motherly and implant in them a char- 
acter of gentleness and modesty, whilst at the age mentioned, they begin 
to feel their virility and want to be left to the care of those who under- 
stand them better. I have observed the difficulty of managing boys at 
that age and that some one must be constantly around in order to con- 
trol them and but few women are able to do this. 

The question of getting a sufficient number of male teachers for our 
boys is a difficult one and, to be brief, the reasons are, I think, first of 
all, the question of salary —we cannot give them a salary that is suffi- 
cient and attractive, and men will go where they can command a larger 
salary. In the second place, I believe, politics also has a great deal to 
do with the matter on account of the excitement and the promise of 
lucrative jobs. And lastly, after a few years of teaching the tendency 
is to take up some other profession,.law or medicine, owing to the greater 
freedom and prominence it gives them. 


Rev. F. V. Nucent, C. M.: A few years ago I had charge of a parish 
where the Brothers taught the boys from the smallest to the largest, 
and even up to three years of high schoo], About seven or eight years 
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ago a move was made to give the smaller boys to the Sisters, and this 
was a delicate question,—we thought the Brothers might be offended. 
But we found that the Brothers were glad, and they were the first to 
say that it should have been done long ago. The Sisters are the only 
ones to have the little boys, they understand child nature far better than 
men, and it really takes a woman to deal with children; so the small 
boy should be in the hands of the Sisters. Time went on and, under 
the change of circumstances in the same school, the Brothers were obliged 
to retire from the parish, very much to our regret, and the Sisters now 
have all the boys up to and including the eighth grade. Much as we 
admire the Sisters—no body of human beings could work better in edu- 
cating the boys and girls—yet they, themselves, say that the Brothers 
should have the boys in the higher grades. I find the same thing in 
New Orleans. I am a newcomer here, on this trip—I say on this trip, 
because I have been here before,—and I hope that my neighbor, Father 
Lambert, who has just spoken, may evolve some scheme to get the 
Brothers up in this part of the city for the seventh and eighth grades 
of the boys. Our Sisters are the very ones who will applaud the move- 
ment, because they know better than anybody else, from their dealings 
with the boys in the seventh and eighth grades, who are at the age of 
twelve years or over, that these should be put in the hands of men to be 
taught. 


BrorHer Georce SAuer, S. M.: I do not find that such great delicacy 
is needed in discussing the question of giving the older boys to the 
Brothers and the younger boys to the Sisters. In the case of some 
sisterhoods it has already been determined by regulation, that the older 
boys cannot be retained; in the case of others it would be a welcome 
and acceptable arrangement. If the Sisters relinquished the older boys 
and the Brothers the younger ones, there might be an advantage to both 
pupils and teachers, since it is commonly held that men should educate 
the older boys, and that women have more patience with the younger 
children. 


As far as the boy’s choice is concerned, if he has begun school with 
the Sisters he may be loath to pass over to the Brothers, having a certain 
undefined dread of the man teacher, but after he has grown accustomed 
to his new position, it is seldom that he wishes to return to the feminine 
rule, feeling a certain pride in holding his own under the sterner hand. 


The question of vocation was touched upon, and when there is refer- 
ence to vocations to the brotherhoods much might be said. Just a word 
about fostering or multiplying vocations. 

There is great need of encouraging boys to enter the brotherhoods and 
how few seem to be interested! Many demands are made for Brothers 
which .must. be refused for want of personnel. The supply is not equal 
to the demand, nor will it be till more vocations are developed. As it 
is most of the vocations for the brotherhoods, practically all, come from 
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schools conducted by the Brothers themselves. We, however, reach but 
a small minority of the boys attending Catholic schools. How many 
vocations might not be found in other schools beyond our influence, if 
the reverend clergy or the devoted Sisters would occasionally say a word 
about religious vocations, and have the kindness to direct to the brother- 
hoods boys who show good dispositions for religious life. Boys who 
never have met Brothers and are totally unacquainted with their mode of 
living cannot feel any attraction for their state of life. A few words 
though, from a zealous Sister might be the seed of a vocation, pro- 
ductive of much good in the field of Christian education. 


BrotHer Puitrp, F. S. C.: All seem to agree on the need of men 
teachers for our schools. The problem that confronts us is, how are 
we to secure and maintain them? I believe it is impossible to secure 
respectable lay teachers for the salary our elementary schools can afford 
to pay. The experiments that I have seen along this line have resulted 
in failures. We must therefore turn our attention to the means to be 
employed in securing vocations to the various orders of Brothers engaged 
in the work of education. 

In Philadelphia our Brothers are established for more than fifty years. 
We are well and favorably known throughout the city, yet we receive 
very few subjects there except from among the boys of our own schools. 

I think that if the pastors and their assistants were to take a greater 
interest in this matter a great. deal more could be accomplished. In 
almost every parish there are sodalities and other religious societies for 
young men. Among the members are many youths of fine intellect and 
sterling character, who take a deep interest in everything that pertains 
to religion. These young men may not have a vocation to the ecclesi- 
astical state, but deep in their hearts there may be the germs of a voca- 
tion to the religious state. A few words of encouragement and direction 
from the priest may cause such young men to enter a teaching order 
where they would help to swell the ranks of the vast army of men 
teachers that the boys’ schools of the country are so sorely in need of 
to-day. 

As to the means of maintaining the Brothers in parish schools, I be- 
lieve the pastors will experience no great difficulty in obtaining the neces- 
sary funds from the generous people who support the Church and the 
Sisters’ schools. 

Where I was recently located in Philadelphia, the pastor, within two 
years, built a large addition to the parochial school that doubled its 
original capacity. He secured extra Sisters to teach the girls and the 
smaller boys and established a community of Brothers in the parish to 
care for the older boys. In this way he increased the number of teach- 
ers threefold, and all this was done and paid for without fairs, lotteries 
or any other extraordinary means of raising revenues. The ordinary 
collections were proportionately increased to meet all demands, and the 
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people of the parish did their part nobly because they saw the benefits 
their children were to enjoy under the new order of things. 

I think the people throughout the country will respond with the same 
generosity as soon as they are made to realize that the betterment of 
their children is the main purpose of the parochial school. With a good 
school in a parish there need be no fear that the means to maintain it 
will be lacking. 


Rr, ReEveREND Monsicnor P. R. McDevirr, Superintendent of Parish 
Schools, Philadelphia: It is a widespread opinion that there should be 
more .1en teachers in our Catholic school system; that young children, 
both boys and girls, should be under women, and that boys of a certain 
age should be under men. I do not doubt the soundness of this view, 
but attention should be called to the common practice on the part of 
those who are pleading for men teachers, of minimizing the strength of 
women teachers and emphasizing their weakness. The very opposite 
method is followed in regard to men teachers. On this point statements 
are sometimes made which are by no means beyond question. It is 
asserted in the paper under discussion, that a woman is incapable of 
teaching boys of a higher grade. What the higher grade may be is not 
specified. But if the writer means the higher grades of the elementary 
school, then facts and not a few, may be adduced to offset this unquali- 
fied statement. 

There is a proposal to establish a normal school for the training of 
men teachers in order to correct the present predominance. of women 
teachers in our Catholic school systém. A normal institution for men 
teachers would be an important factor in our educational work, but it 
is doubtful that a highly efficient and successful school of this character 
can be established. The organization and conduct of such a school would 
be costly and, even if the matter of expense were put aside, where is 
the field for lay teachers in our present system? Many very good rea- 
sons might be brought forward to show the desirability of lay teachers 
in our parish schools, but how many young men are willing to devote 
the time necessary for a proper training in a normal school, and then 
accept the pittance of a salary which the lay teacher usually receives? 


For a practical solution of the whole matter we must look to our 
religious communities of men. They are already organized; they are 
willing to do the work; they are capable of doing it. Their greatest 
difficulty is that the laborers are not as many as our fast developing 
system of Catholic education calls for. A special interest on the part 
of priests in developing vocations to the religious communities of men 
would do much to improve the present conditions. 


Rev. Hucu C. Boyte, Superintendent of Parish Schools, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: I observe with interest that in this discussion the men with broad 
experience in school work, and, notably, the superintendents of schools, 
are not inclined to regard the excess of the female element in the 
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teaching body as an unmixed evil. I share with them that attitude toward 
the problem. The notion that a large infusion of men as teachers 
will insure a peculiar and desirable excellence in the male product 
of a common school system is, to my way of thinking, over emphasized. 
Perhaps it is a phase of the ancient sex war, or it may be that it 
issues from the manner in which man has dominated education in the 
past. A cynical observer of life has said that he thought that women 
would be the last thing civilized by man, It may be. But it begins 
to seem that women have finally determined to take a hand in the 
civilizing process of this generation. 

The man who has gone about our American cities and who has 
observed young America disporting itself on the corner lots is not 
apt to believe that it is becoming over feminized. There is not much 
danger of that, not much danger especially in the case of Catholic 
boys. Great numbers of them come from poor homes, the sort of 
homes that are a benediction in the nation, homes whose product is the 
salt of the earth, but homes which are apt to lack exactly the qualities 
which are ever present in a Catholic schoolroom whose atmosphere 
is permeated with the religious zeal, the refinement, and the culture 
of a Catholic nun. The average boy who begins in his sixth, finishes 
the parish school in his fourteenth or his fifteenth year, During eight or 
nine years he is subjected for a small portion of each day to the in- 
fluences of a school taught by nuns. Mark you, even those who talk of 
feminizing- the schools, will concede that during the first four years, 
perhaps during the first five years of his parish school course, he 
should be taught by a woman. Men are counter indicated as teachers 
of boys up to the age of ten or eleven. There remain then but four 
or five years about which the debate rages. Surely any one who knows 
Catholic boys in America, who is acquainted with their out of school 
environment and with the influences that proceed from it, far from 
being apprehensive of danger, will welcome and applaud an influence 
that tends to temper their turbulent spirits, to instill respect for au- 
thority and reverence for religion, and that gives them a start in the 
direction of culture and refinement. These things women have always 
done better than men, working with boys between their birth and the 
period of their adolescence. I have no fear of the over feminization 
of the parish school. 


Tue Cuair: I will now call on Father Bede Horsa to close the 
discussion. 


Rev, Bene Horsa, O. S. B.: Several of the speakers have stated in 
unmistakable terms that the need of male teachers was a self-evident 
proposition which needed no discussion. Hence, I cannot but be grateful 
to the last two speakers for vindicating my position. The Rev. Superin- 
tendents of New York and Pittsburgh openly scout the idea of advocating 
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‘stronger masculine element on our teaching staff. As far as I could 
perceive both the Rev. speakers met my argument by mere citations of 
particular and personal experience which however interesting and valu- 
able they may be, do not endanger a well founded argument. 

However, while listening to the honest criticism I strove to act the 
part of the Dane to whom “you cannot speak of reason and lose 
your voice.” As a partial compromise and in deference to their opinion 
I state that while the “Need of Male Teachers” has not been overdrawn 
it may be conceded that the American school teacher of the gentle sex 
is less backward than, for instance, the German fraulein, and that 
the wholesale feminization of schools would work more harm in the old 
world than it does in the new. 


THE PRIEST’S ADAPTABILITY FOR SCHOOL WORK 


REVEREND JOHN J. RYAN, PASTOR OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


I have taken this subject up from a practical standpoint, in 


the way that the priest fits into the school, and I think there 
_ should be some notion of what is expected in that line. By 
fitting into the school, I mean that in our diocese it is obligatory 
to have a director of schools—either the pastor or the assistant, 
and his province is gradually becoming defined. 

When an assistant is sent to me, and he is assigned to the 
school, I work along side of him for three years. We take up 
the disciplinary conduct of the school the first year; we get 
into touch with the faculty and their capabilities the second 
year; we are thoroughly familiarized with the teaching and its 
results at the end of the third year. So that some training, some 
preparation are needed before a man walks into a schoolroom 
and assumes to take any direct, active part in it. I have done 
that simply from sympathy for my fellow priests, recognizing 
that it is a new field of action for them, and what I have gained! 
by experience I would give to them. My thesis is under those: 
conditions. 

The priest’s adaptability for school work is at once admitted, 
I am sure, if the question is regarded from the viewpoint of 
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secondary and collegiate education; for the number of the 
anointed who fill chairs in one or the other department is so large 
that were they not to be found as professors in every higher in- 
stitution of the land, Catholic education could not have the sein- 
blance of appearance, and this Convention would not be possible. 
If complaint is to be made in the higher realm, it is that so few 
priests have the inclination to spend their days in the quiet of the 
classroom, rather than in the active life of the mission which al- 
lures the many. 

The subject of the thesis seems, therefore, to be intended for 
the elementary or parish schools, and is so assigned in the gener- 
al discussion of the convention. But even thus restricted, I must 
confess, there seemed to my mind when the proposition was first 
suggested as a subject for debate, no room for other than a posi- 
tive affirmation that the priest is certainly adapted to work of 
education from root to branch, from foundation to capstone, in 
the elementary equally well as in the secondary and collegiate 
courses. Upon reflection, however, I remembered that some- 
where at some time the assertion was made in a small gathering 
of priests, that the “schools are better off, if the clergy stay away 
from them and leave their conduct to the good Sisters who teach 
in them.” As the statement came from such as had no schools 
themselves, and was in way of comment on priests who did have 
schools and were interested in their welfare enough to visit them 
and aid in the effort to attain a recognized standard of pro- 
ficiency, no great importance was attributed to the remarks of 
these free-spoken individuals—but rather the hope was felt that 
they would learn by experience of their own to know better. Now 
I am informed that such criticism is not without foundation, and 
that there are instances where the presence of the priest in the 
classroom is not relished, and that his visits are only a deterrent 
rather than a help to the pupils. Is such a thing true as an ordi- 
nary experience? Again I say, I do not think so. What, there- 
fore, is the office of the priest in the school, or what is the re- 
lationship he holds to its work, or is he supposed to have any 
interest at all except that of erecting the building and securing 
the maintenance of the school after it has thrown open the 
doors? 
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Two graduates step forth on commencement day, each the 
proud possessor of the same degree. Both are resolved to be 
teachers. One enrolls himself in the seminary to pursue the 
regular theological course, while the other accounts himself for- 
tunate in having secured a position in the high school in a little 
town where he will get experience to enable him later to apply 
for a more honorable and lucrative place. After some years of 
successful work and with the influence of friends he has ad- 
vanced in his chosen profession so far as to be recognized as an 
up-to-date teacher and to command a salary commensurate with 
such reputation. His friend of commencement day is a priest in 
a country parish. Five years he spent in the higher studies. 
There is no Catholic school where he now labors, and his par- 
ticular work is to care for and instruct the children especially in 
Sunday school. He must prepare the children for first Com- 
munion. He holds the Doctor’s degree but he is humble and 
among the children. Single-handed and practically unaided he 
plants the seeds of eternal truths in the child’s mind, and so 
fashions it as to bring up sturdy, God-fearing Catholics. How 
successful he and others like him have been, the growth of the 
Church and the sterling faith of millions of Catholics in this 
country give testimony. Among the number I must count my- 
self. The young Doctor of Divinity, now country curate, is a 
teacher by divine commission. His quondam friend of graduate 
days is a teacher by his own volition, and may change any day— 
but the priest must ever remain a teacher, 

Happily the young priest is transferred to be a rector in a 
parish which maintains its own schools. His heart is full of de- 
light. How he had long wished to have the help and influence of 
the Christian school to mould the young—so much more could be 
done! What are his dismay and astonishment to be told when he 
enters the school, that there is no work for him to do unless to 
look up a few truants or to use the rod of discipline! The school 
and the training of the children are in the hands of others ; prac- 
tically they do not belong to him. He feels he is useless and 
worse off than when it was his happiness to be alone in the coun- 
try Sunday school. How will he ever be able to champion his 
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school or have the heart to finance it when he knows not the 
actual workings ? 

Perhaps the contrary of all this is the case. Instead of being 
unwelcome, the good Sisters have prayed and longed for the day 
when some zealous priest would come to aid them in the work, 
for the aged predecessor had spent his life rearing the material 
edifice and he had little time for aught else. The new rector has 
time and taste for school work and so the relationship between 
priest and school begins. Is he adapted for the work? He 
knows the children and the child mind by his previous experience 
in Sunday school, but that was along one line only, and was quite 
different from living with, and speaking to, and teaching children 
five hours each day for five days in each week of the ten months 
that comprise the school term. He admits it is a new experience, 
but he is confident he will be quite at ease in all details of the 
school management after a reasonable time for observation and 
study. Naturally he is concerned at the outset with the attend- 
ance. How many on the roll? That inquiry is made even by the 
casual visitor to any school. But what is the per cent of children 
attending school compared with the total number of those of 
school age in the parish is an all-important question to be an- 
swered, and the answer to which he desires most of all to know. 
Are all that should be on the roll actually present? If not, why 
not? The schoolhouse facilities are not equal to those of the 
public school either in equipment or cleanliness ; the rougher ele- 
ment attend, not the children of the better class; the instruction 
is inferior to that of other schools; there is too much religion for 
those who must later on mingle as citizens with those of the 
other persuasion: these, and similar reasons are given for the 
small attendance especially of boys; for while parish schools may 
be good for girls, it is quite different with the boys who must 
make their way in the world. All this fills him with chagrin. 
His ardor is not abated however. Instead, the resolution is 
quickly made to meet the objections to the parish schools squarely 
and unflinchingly by supplying the remedy where needed, and 
living down the unfounded allegations by a demonstration of 
high standard work. Accordingly grade classification is carefully 
gone into, and assignments are here and there made with the 
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purpose of having an ordained method of advancement, and a 
clear understanding of the school’s capacity for an increase of 
pupils who might attend. Discipline and politeness are insisted 
upon to smooth down the rough element. After a little renova- 
tion the building is equal to the best of its kind, and at last the 
inferiority of instruction receives careful, studied attention. 

What standard is followed? If there is a diocesan, prescribed 
course of studies, and if there is an honest endeavor on the part 
of the teachers to carry the course through, then any harsh criti- 
cism is unfair and unjust, since experienced educators admit that 
our diocesan courses where formally established; are excellent 
and compare well with the best that are found in non-religious 
schools anywhere in the world. If, however, the course is slighted 
in one way or the other, then the priest cannot be the outspoken 
champion of the school he would like to be, and should first of 
all correct innovations the best way he may. Such was the advice 
given by an aged counsellor to whom he had gone for consulta- 
tion. If however there be no diocesan course, but the curriculum 
is the universal plan of the community that teaches in his parish, 
and if this be so and good work does not result for reasons which 
are apparent to him after some careful observation, he has ground 
for discouragement for it is hard to convince those in authority 
that their general plan, while having many excellent qualities, 
fails to meet the requirements of some particular place. Let him 
hope and pray for newer and better conditions, or make up his 
mind to pass his life in contention that does no good to either 
side. The rector finds that neither of these two plans operates 
in his school but the studies and requirements of the public school 
are the criterion and standard of instruction. In this instance he 
is advised to adopt as soon as possible some recognized Catholic 
methods and make it the particular standard, in order to bring 
with it Catholic text-books, and a breath of religion that will give 
a new atmosphere to the schoolroom. There is delight for him 
in following the way pointed out by his wise counsellor. 

The intrinsic and relative merit of text-books, as he strives to 
select the best, absorbs him with interest. Publications of all 
sorts are thrust upon him, not one without its recommendations 
and its good qualities also. He has set up in his mind, though not 
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very clearly defined it must be confessed, a mark or degree of 
proficiency in the ordinary branches of the grammar school that 
must be attained by all pupils that will go forth from his school 
in the future, and, if attained, will be the standard beyond cavil 
or dispute, and accordingly his choice of books is the best he can 
make to secure the desired results. Scientific methods of impart- 
ing instruction were constantly referred to while his choice was 
being made, and the classroom finds him present daily to see and 
learn wherein teaching differs or.surpasses that which was in 
vogue when he was a boy. Not the advanced grades, but down 
in the foundation work he begins, and follows along up, becom- 
ing thoroughly acquainted with methods, teachers and pupils, 
and finds himself.at the request of the good teachers asking ques- 
tions, giving suggestions, speaking the word of commendation 
when work is satisfactory, and kindly admonishing where indif- 
ferent results are found. He wants the proficiency that will give 
a reputation to the school, and he is impatient with pupils or 
teacher who seem not to understand the importance of it. He does 
not drive, but encourages constant, progressive work. In history 
and geography he revels, as he traces upon the blackboard and 
map the stirring events of the country’s life, or stops to tell of a 
visit to Quebec, or Niagara, or Yellowstone Park; or traces his 
route by water to New Orleans and Panama. Review means a 
lot more when he so visits the rooms, and it serves to pull the 
class out of ruts frequently traversed. Catechism is no longer 
dry-boned recitation, for the children hunger to hear him tell of 
Nazareth, and Bethlehem, and Jerusalem and the other places of 
the Holy Land that he has seen and visited. Music has an im- 
portance it never before had in the curriculum for the refining 
influence and artistic taste it imparts. The Motu Proprio of the 
illustrious Pius, gloriously reigning, must be carried out and 
there is no place like the school to begin the duty. 


Being in daily contact with teacher and pupil, discipline is more 
easily maintained, for his presence is that of authority, and 
school regulations are more rigidly observed. Besides he does 
not depend upon report altogether to form a judgment when par- 
ents appeal claiming unjust discrimination against their child. 
He may already be thoroughly acquainted with the facts of the 
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case, and is prepared to deal with the incensed father or excited 
mother in a manner to assuage their wounded feelings while, at 
the same time, upholding the teacher and school discipline in such 
manner that the child understands that his complaint has not 
availed much because of the parents’ conversion of heart. 


The rector has become a vital part of the school; he is the 
father of the family loving his children and their home, and when 
criticism undeserved is passed upon him or them he bridles up, 
and stands champion of his school against the world. He feels 
sure of his ground; he is not ignorant of educational methods; 
he knows his teachers and children, and he meets attack upon 
either with confidence and courage by giving utterance to a refu- 
tation that is often a splendid defense not only of his own school 
but of Christian education in general. 

The rector is nothing, if not practical. He administers wisely 
and economically the finances necessary for the maintenance of 
the school and convent, but he also has developed a plan by which 
the school may be a help to the parish itself, by so shaping the 
musical instruction as to have the Church services carried on in 
strict accord with the ritual, and with recent decrees governing 
the character of the singing. The boys’ choir is from the school ; 
and they are proficient in reading the Latin, and in purity of 
tone and-sight reading. There are other choirs of girls who 
render the Vespers of each Sunday service, who sing Mass on 
holydays of obligation and aid in the May and October devotions. 
They sew, and the larger girls make the linens for the altar, and 
with the help of the Sisters they make vestments that would cost 
hundreds of dollars to buy. The material was furnished, but 
their loving hands have fashioned it into beautiful chasuble and 
splendid cope. The parishioners now recognize the school as 
among the best. Their children love it, the graduates extol their 
Alma Mater, public opinion has changed and with it the full com- 
plement of children is found upon the rolls, with the consequent 
effect that the entire parish is better. The school is the heart that 
sends religious influence into every home. By the mouth of the 
children salutary lessons are repeated with wondrous effect upon 
the listening, loving parent. 
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There is exemplified the saying of Cardinal Manning, “If it is 
question of school or church, let the school be first by all means.” 
Within the schoolhouse walls the Lord’s injunction is literally 
bulfilled :—“Suffer the children to come unto me.” With the 
children about him, and the school in the parish midst, the rector 
is veritably the good shepherd tending his sheep. His scholastic 
education, his vocational training, his mission experience, his 
love and zeal for souls, gave him character and mental endow- 
ment which, when applied to the technical methods of the class- 
room, soon adapted him to see and adopt the best there was in 
them, and to utilize them in such manner as to gain a reputation 
for his school with great spiritual good for all the parish. His 
successful endeavors demonstrate the priest’s adaptability for 
school work. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Joun J. Ryan: There is one point touched on in this paper that 
will possibly explain the motive of my appearance in this convention: 
that is, that in our diocese there is no diocesan course, and when I took 
up the school work I wanted to get away from the public school stand- 


ards, and I looked around to carry into operation that which is best in 
Catholic teaching. Strange to say, I came all the way to New Orleans 
for what I consider one of the best practical methods in operation in the 
Catholic schools. My dear friend, Father Kavanagh, had frequently vis- 
ited the rectory and discussed this question with me, and I knew about 
what would be produced here in the diocese of New Orleans. I applied 
here for the method, and the gracious Archbishop honored me by listen- 
ing to my petition and told Father Kavanagh to go ahead and give it to 
me. I was favored with one of the first copies —a typewritten copy, and 
brought it into the school. I say this because I would like to say it 
publicly before the convention, that this curriculum has wrought wondrous 
changes in the school. Not only that; in another diocese where the Sis- 
ters opened a school, they visited various orders to see the work of 
Catholic education,—the superioress was.a college graduate, and her 
lieutenant had been an experienced teacher in one of the schools of their 
city, so they were well prepared for observation. They had gone to other 
communities and had knocked at their doors but had been denied ad- 
mittance. They came to our school, spent two days, and after they got 
through observing they adopted the New Orleans curriculum, working it 
out in their parish. They say that they had judged it to be practical, and 
one of the best that they had heard of. I came here to this convention 
in a spirit of recipcrocity, and my good humor springs from gratitude to 
our Archbishop here present and to his energetic superintendent who 
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helped me by giving me a curriculum which turned my school from a 
Protestant atmosphere into a sterling Catholic school, for the welfare of 
humanity and the cause of the Church. 


Rt. Rev. Monsicnor P. R. McDevirt, Superintendent of Parish Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: There are two opinions in regard to the wisdom and 
fitness of the priest taking an active part in the work of the parish 
school. One opinion asserts that “a parish school is under the com- 
plete and exclusive charge of the Sisters and no priest has any right 
to meddle in their affairs.” “A priest should be made to understand,” 
says the same advocate of non-interference, “that theré are many things 
that can be better done without him, and conducting a parish school is 
one of them.” The other opinion declares that the priest ought to con- 
cern himself with that agency which, outside of his own priestly minis- 
trations, is the most important factor in the spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare of his congregation. 

The first opinion finds a justification in the mistakes, the blunders, 
the--failures and the evils which have resulted in certain cases from 
the efforts of a priest to organize, direct and govern a parish school. 
The second opinion rests upon the good, the unquestionable and far- 
reaching good, that has flowed in other cases from the same coopera- 
tion. That the first opinion, namely, that neutrality is the wisest policy 
for a priest to follow in regard to the parish school, is right, even 
though singular instances are brought forth to support it, may be 
doubted if not wholly denied. If a priest should refrain from par- 
ticipating in certain activities, simply because in particular cases evils 
have resulted from his part in them, then it is inevitable that his zeal 
and energy will be restricted to very narrow limits. The evils that flow 
from the part a priest has in a parish school are not inherent in the 
practice itself but are to be traced to the personality of the priest, to 
his want of prudence, tact, good judgment and pedagogical knowledge. 
Were a priest to take part in any affair of moment—without discretion 
and knowledge—evil would result. It can be demonstrated, moreover, 
that the cases in which a priest’s interest in his school has been fruitful 
of harm can more than be balanced by those instances in which it has 
been productive of great good. Hence, if the fitness and the wisdom of 
the priest taking part in the active life of a school be granted, the only 
question to be discussed is the method that should be followed, and 
the character of the interest that should be manifested in this important 
activity of his priestly duty. 

A priest may follow one of two methods. His activity may be direct, 
personal and so complete as to reach every detail in the life of the 
parish school. It may be indirect, rather suggestive and cooperative, 
than direct and dominating. I should not care to pass judgment upon 
the direct method as it works out in particular cases unless I knew 
all the circumstances under which it is practised. I have seen schools 
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in which the pastor does everything that a principal should do, and 
splendid results are in evidence. I have seen schools also in which the 
pastor controls absolutely the whole life of the school, and the results 
are disastrous. 

We have seen enough of Father Ryan and have heard enough of 
his views on education to feel sure that the direct method works ad- 
mirably in his case. The teachers in his parish school recognize the 
sincerity and interest of his every word and act, and are happy and 
willing to follow a guidance that gives evidence of an intelligent, inti- 
mate, personal and systematic knowledge of the educational needs of 
the parish school. 

Now as to the choice of the two methods, the direct or the indirect. 
Where a school is in charge of lay teachers, the direct method seems 
to be the only right one. But where the teachers are religious, then 
I would venture the opinion in favor of the indirect method as a 
definite and safe policy. The indirect method should be the one | 
would follow if I were confronted with the responsibility of a parish 
school, because it is as effective as the direct method, and without the 
possible drawbacks. The indirect method does not mean a laissez faire 
policy. It implies on the part of the priest all the knowledge that the 
direct method requires. It demands that he should know something 
of the principles and methods of teaching; that he should have prudence, 
tact, good judgment, self-restraint, self-control and a due respect for 
the rights and feelings of others, especially of the teachers and the 
principal; that he should: know his school in every part, the children, 
their parents, their home conditions, and the educational needs of his 
particular community. The indirect method does not call for less in- 
terest in the parish school than the direct. It centers the responsibility 
upon those who are doing the actual teaching. It is the method that 
is followed in all undertakings of great moment, in which the directive 
and controlling agencies must leave the carrying out of details to 
others. It is true there may be times when it is necessary for the 
priest to act directly and personally in the affairs of his school, but on 
the whole such cases are rare. I believe that a priest who comes to 
the superior of the religious community in charge of his school with 
wise suggestions, either to change, modify, or improve certain con- 
ditions in the school, will always find earnest and willing cooperation. 
My own experience is that the teachers are anxious for the help and co- 
operation of the priest. Only too frequently do they carry alone the 
heavy burden of the Christian education of the children of the parish. 

The priest’s right attitude towards the parish school will be de- 
termined, in a large measure, by what the seminary does for him. 
It is this point that the President of the Parish School Department asked 
me to dwell upon in this discussion. 

What can the seminary do in this respect? It can provide a special 
course dealing with education in all its phases. Even without adding 
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one subject to those already in the course of study, or trespass- 
ing upon the essential studies, or making heavier the burden of the 
seminarian, a great amount of preparation can be given, provided the 
invaluable opportunities are seized which are afforded by the classes of 
philosophy, of homiletics, of pastoral theology, and by the many occa- 
sions when popular lectures may be given by experts on educational or 
allied subjects. To be more specific in these suggestions, I should say 
that the seminary ought to give the seminarian an understanding of 
the principles of Catholic education, and develop in him a conviction 
of: the absolute need of the parish school. It is within my own ex- 
perience that certain seminarians have not a keen appreciation of the 
importance of the parish school system. When such is the case it is 
idle to expect that the priest will think differently from the seminarian. 


The seminary should make known the dangers and the limitations of 
a purely secular system of education. It is doubtful if among priests 
and laymen there is a full realization of the true character of the edu- 
cation outside the Catholic Church. This education justifies its prin- 
ciples and methods through the reputed necessity of non-sectarianism 
and liberty of teaching. It is, indeed, a shock to our Catholic sense of 
truth and morality to learn that under these specious pleas, there are 
professors in non-Catholic universities who teach that there is no def- 
inite standard of right and wrong; no fixed code of morality; that 
Christianity did not begin with Christ; that it was a fatal blunder of 
the Catholic Church to declare that Christ was God; that the attempt to 
restrict divorce is to encourage immorality. These utterances are not 
those of irresponsible men who represent nothing but their own vain 
imaginings, They are the deliberate pronouncements of professors whose 
character is endorsed by a Board of Trustees, who in one particular 
instance, in answering a protest against such doctrines, logically im- 
moral, have said no university can afford to restrict liberty of teaching. 
The full fruits of such an anarchistic principle will be in evidence when 
these teachings, now tolerated in the higher institutions of learning, filter 
through and contaminate the minor colleges, the high schools and the 
» elementary schools in which the great mass of the children of the 
country are receiving their education. 


The seminary should make known something of the educational prob- 
lems that are now before the country. There are many practical ques- 
tions that are giving much concern to all who are responsible for 
the education of children. The seminary should acquaint the seminarian 
with some of the methods of teaching. The priest is preeminently a 
teacher—divinely commissioned to teach the truth. Unless he is familiar 
with certain principles of education and with the ways of presenting 
truth, he cannot discharge successfully the all-important work of 
doctrinal instruction. This knowledge of principles and methods will 
enable the priest to act justly and intelligently in the parish school, and 
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to mahifest a more sympathetic cooperation with the work of the 
teachers. 

There is no insuperable obstacle in the way of the seminary taking 
up this vital question. It is not asked that the seminary train experts 
in the science and art of education. But it may be reasonably expected 
that the seminary should impart to the seminarian a right ahd adequate 
understanding of Catholic education, its principles, its problems, its ad- 
mifiistration and its needs. This equipment in knowledge of schoo! 
work is after all something accidental, and can be given the more easily 
as the education which our semitarians actually receive makes for it a 
foundation sound, broad and strong. That such is the case is demon- 
strated day after day; for it may be confidently asserted that the 
seminaries of the Catholic Church send into the world a body of men 
who for real intellectual training are unsurpassed by the professional 
men of law, medicine or science. 

A tremendous and far-reaching influence- upon our whole educa- 
tional system, from the kindergarten to the university, will find its 
beginnings in our seminaries, and, indeed, I am not at all hopeful that 
our schools will assume the place they ought to occupy unless the sem- 
inary gives a fuller recognition in the training of the seminarian to 
the great work of Catholic education. 


Rev. F. V. Nugent, C. M., New Orleans, La.: I confess that I ex- 
perienced an agreeable disappointment in the paper just read. From its 
title I thought the writer was going to inflict on us a_ theoretical 
treatise, prescribing certain courses in pedagogy that the priest should 
complete before he could be adapted for school work. Instead of this 
the writer gives us a concrete case of a priest, who, by his tact, zeal 
and common sense, has succeeded, in spite of severe limitations and ob- 
stacles not inconsiderable, in winning success for his school. 


In becoming priests we do not cease to be men; we retain our 
natural abilities and natural limitations, and hence we cannot all be- 
come equally successful school men, any more than we can become 
equally good preachers or singers. But I believe that every man whom 
God has called to the priesthood can, if he tries, become at least a fair 
preacher and a fair singer. So I believe that each of us who puts his 
heart in the work, and who uses prudence and a little common sense, 
can become a successful school man. 


The successful pastor of a large parish generally wins his laurels, 
not so much by what he does himself, as by the service he gets out 
of others. He knows how to keep his assistants busy, how to manage 
the parochial societies and how to interest and direct individual workers 
in his parish. His success comes from the energy he infuses into 
others, and from the harmony he is able to maintain in the different 
forces under his direction. So it is with the priest in the school. He 
is at his best when he stimulates teachers and pupils, when he encourages 
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and directs individuals and classes, keeping a vigilant eye on the dif- 
ferent departments, and guiding the entire school, as a captain of a 
vessel at sea. 

It surely is a great mistake for a priest, every time he comes into a 
classroom, to assume entire control, to relegate the teacher to silence 
and a corner, while he dilates on some hobby of his own, and consumes 
valuable time which the pupils should devote to their regular studies. 
Far better results would be attained if, as a rule, he took a seat and 
listened to the teacher conducting her class, asked her permission to 
propound a question or to offer a suggestion, etc. He should never 
find fault with the teacher in presence of the class; if he has a 
criticism to offer, this should be given afterwards to the teacher alone, 
or to the principal. Let him always appear to uphold the teacher and 
to maintain her supremacy in her own classroom. 

Unity and harmony between the priest and his teachers, and among 
the teachers themselves are of the highest importance. The rules and 
spirit of our teaching Sisters all inculcate this union among them- 
selves, and harmony with and submission to the priest. On his side, 
the priest should use every effort and even yield on many a non- 
essential point, to preserve the “unity of spirit in the bond of peace.” 

Rev. Leo GAsstzr, New Orleans, La.: I did not have the pleasure of 
seeing Father Ryan’s most interesting paper; hence I made no notes. 
However, I have followed it with great interest and, I trust, with great 
profit also. 

There is very little left for me to say; it has all been said by the 
other speakers and much better than I ever could expect to say it. I 
might pick out one point, however; to-wit: the preliminary training which 
the priest should receive in the seminary to equip him as the future 
superintendent of his own parochial school. 

I understand: perfectly well that the curriculum in vogue at our sem- 
inaries is already crowded to its utmost capacity; hence it would be im- 
possible to add a complete course of this particular branch in the given 
number of years. In this respect Monsignor McDevitt’s observation is 
to the point; we might, indeed, give the seminaries the rudiments of 
practical teaching. In regard to the two different methods, as pointed 
out by Father McDevitt, I may state that, in our diocese, the only prac- 
tical method to follow, is the indirect method, because the scarcity of 
priests, leaving all other considerations aside, makes it impossible that a 
pastor should assume the virtual superintendency of his school. Although 
prevented from meddling with every little detail of the school, he yet 
must be conversant with every detail going on in the school. He must 
know the school books; he must be conversant with the different methods 
of teaching; he must be able to gauge the capacity of the teachers and 
the limitations of his principal. Now, in order to bring out that faculty 
in the priest, the seminarian, during the years of his seminary course, 
must receive practical hints and should be introduced into the work 
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which he must perform in the future. After his ordination he will have 
more time to devote to the study of practical pedagogics. Upon the 
rudimentary foundation, laid in the seminary, he may then build up and 
become thoroughly equipped for practical school work. 

The priest is bound to be a teacher. It is not the great artist that 
makes a success; we must look to the humble teacher —to the one that 
makes himself understood; who can bring the child’s mind to under- 
stand the beauty of religion and who, though a teacher, may yet be 
entertaining. This is an art that must be studied. We all agree that a 
man should learn his trade; for no man goes out into the world, claim- 
ing a big salary, without being thoroughly acquainted with his trade or 
the avocation which he follows. Why not apply the same rule to a 
priest ? 

The priest is bound to be a teacher. Especially now, when the Catholic 
school, under existing conditions, has become an absolute necessity, every 
pastor should know the art of teaching and should be familiar with the 
details of a school in which he is obliged to take a personal interest. Ere 
he can teach, he must learn how to teach. Since the seminary cannot im- 
part a thorough training in pedagogics, it should, at least, teach the rudi- 
ments of one of the most important, I feel almost tempted to call it, one 
of the essential functions of the future pastor. 

I know a priest who, whilst in the seminary, was not taught pedagogics 
ex professo, but who managed to glean such crumbs from his professors 
which enabled him to become one of the foremost pedagogues in this 
city. The Archbishop entrusted to him the difficult task of forming a 
new parish. He started in great poverty. In his new field of activity he 
found neither church nor school. A beautiful colonial mansion was on 
the premises to serve as his presbytery. For church purposes he built a 
shack; the beautiful mansion he converted into a school, contenting him- 
self with living in a cabin, formerly occupied by the negro slaves. This 
I would call “practical application of the fundamental principles incul- 
cated in the seminary.” We surely can be proud of him. In due time 
he will be the pastor of one of the finest parishes in the city, because he 
built it in the Catholic schoolroom. 

The foundation of practical school work therefore must be laid in the 
seminary. Developing the rudimentary knowledge thus gained, the pastor 
will be enabled to know his school; through the school he will know his 
children and from the school he will build up his parish. 


Rey. Joun J. Ryan, Cambridge, Mass.: I would be pleased to say 
another word. I think Monsignor McDevitt has outlined the operation 
of the indirect method where conditions would be perfect. My paper 
was written in a different strain; I recognize it is a big problem, for 
it is a question as to how the two systems, direct and indirect, will join 
together. 
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If, as I have been told, a teacher stops teaching when a priest enters 
a classroom, that man certainly should take a gentle hint not to visit 
there again. There are sins on both sides. I believe in ‘a diocesan 
curriculum as the basic structure of our work. I believe in unity in 
everything — unity in the whole work. What is the use of training a 
seminarian for school methods if he goes out and finds everything’ topsy- 
turvy? I want a Catholic school with a Catholic atmosphere; I want 
a return for the money that is put into that school. I do not mean 
that the priest should intrude himself unduly. Monsignor McDevitt re- 
ferred to the “floater” system. I had to use the direct method. I had to 
supervise it and stand by it. In order to carry out my idea, which was 
vague in the beginning, it was necessary for me to attend in the school 
for two years. 

I would not interfere with the teacher. I recognize what Monsignor 
McDevitt said.. I would have the teachers go on with the lessons; I 
do not want any share in the recitations. I would rather let them go 
right along. But I do say that when the teacher has gone over the 
matter there is such a thing as the pastor visiting, by invitation, and 
at the request of the teacher. 

In order to show the practical work which the priest can do, I might 
mention that I went into a classroom while a history recitation was 
going on among the boys, and asked the Sister: “Do they find this 
hard?” She said: “Yes, indeed; the battle, and the positions in the 
battle, are hard to them.” I said: “Do you mind if I try to show them 
a way out of this?” She said: “By all means, Father, do so.” I went 
to the blackboard and I said to them: “You have played football games; 
you know the rules. Here are the side lines, the Potomac River here, 
the Rappahannock here; Washington here, and Richmond there are the 
goals.. We will have two halves and two quarters, for a full period. 
Let us start now. We will divide the army up.” So I went on and 
showed them that the cavalry was like the quarterback, the rear guard 
was like the fullback, and the center line was another feature. “Now,” 
I said, “follow the campaign. The first quarterback was General Mc- 
Dowell that met with defeat, and he was taken out; the second quarter- 
back was McClellan—let us see how far he went. Now, who was the 
quarterback for the Confederates? Lee. Did they take him out? No; 
he played the best game for them and he stayed. Now, play that game 
for four years, go through the battles and see what they did.” I said: 
“Now, take the campaign in the West, and go through it all; draw the 
lines and run all through the campaign.” By this method, those boys 
studied all that by themselves and could tell you the battle and the years 
of the battles. I didn’t think that was intruding on the teacher. That 
is the suggestive method, I would say. 

The ideal way is for the pastor to sit down and get his reports direct, 
but he must be in touch with the situation. I always recognize the prin- 
cipal, but unfortunately sometimes the pastor may not be favored with 
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a principal that will meet his ideals or have the equipment that the 
locality needs. It is always up to the priest himself to use common sense. 


Most REVEREND ARCHBISHOP BLENK: I wish to say a few words about 
the fine, practical and instructive paper which has been read to us by a 
dear friend, Father Ryan, and to allude also to the excellent criticisms 
made on that paper. 

If Father Ryan were to tell us his full mind, I think he would say 
this: “I am not a partisan of the direct method, nor am I a champion of 
the indirect method; I would advocate the direct method when my own 
best judgment tells me that it is the right, not to say the necessary, one 
to use. I would advocate,” I think he would say, “the indirect method 
whenever a close study of the circumstances of the parish will counsel 
and advise the indirect method.” I presume that would be the idea of 
Father Ryan, and if he has, to a certain degree, made use of the direct 
method, it was because he saw from close, careful, personal observation, 
that that was the way he was going to bring order out of chaos, and suc- 
cess out of failure. 

I believe that one of the principal duties of a parish priest is to look 
after the school. If a candidate for the priesthood devotes so many years 
of study to dogmatic and moral theology, the Scriptures, the liturgy and 
other things, and if he takes up other branches that particularly appeal 
to him as most necessary for the highest type of culture, I do believe that 
the seminary should also prepare him for his work as pastor of a parish 


where he will be called upon to take an important part in the manage- 
ment and direction of a school. 


I would not advocate that the seminarian should get a thorough course 
in pedagogics for that would be impossible, but somehow, he ought to be 
taught how best to use the materials that are at hand; he ought to be 
taught the relative importance of the parochial school and the extent of 
its claims upon his thought and observation. A general contractor—if I 
may be allowed the comparison—is not a master plumber nor is he a mas- 
ter plasterer, yet he is able to direct the work of each and to see that the 
right kind of material is used in the building that he erects. Now, the 
parish priest need not be an expert as to the relative value and merit of 
methods and of systems; he need not know absolutely which text-books 
are considered the best, but he should be so trained as to be able to dis- 
cern the needs of his school, and so interested in its success as to be ready 
to make sacrifices to meet the needs and apply the remedies that will sug- 
gest themselves to his good judgment. His choice then of the direct or 
indirect method will depend upon the result of his observations of the 
peculiar conditions that come under his notice in the school. 

I want to thank Father Ryan for his fine paper. I want to thank him 
also for coming down here. I think it is but proper to say right here 
that he has won our sincere admiration by the superior wisdom and in- 
telligence he has displayed in adopting the curriculum of our schools way 
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up there. And if you will consider it carefully, you will find that there 
is in that alone enough to gratify us for all this splendid work, and to 
repay us for the care we have taken of the delegates to this Convention. 
Do not forget that, though within the shadow of the great University of 
Harvard, he has been wise enough and brave enough to turn his back 
upon its influences, and—to use an expression of the Holy Father when 
he appoints a Bishop, as some of you will read later on—to “fix his eyes 
lovingly” on New Orleans, and New Orleans supplied him with that 
which he failed to find in that great University. 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JULY 1, 1913, 4 P. M. 

Rev. H. C. Boyle called the meeting to order and presided at 
the sessions. The minutes of the sessions of 1912 were adopted 
as printed. 

Rev. John A. Dillon, Superintendent of Parish Schools, 
Newark, N. J., read a paper on, “The Superintendent’s Visit to 
the School; How to Make it Most Fruitful.” A paper discuss- 
ing the preceding, written by Rev. J. B. O’Leary of St. Mary’s 
Seminary, La Porte, Texas, was read, in the unavoidable 
absence of Father O’Leary, by Rev. T. J. Eaton. Replacing 
Rev. William R. Charles, Albany, N. Y., Brother John Waldron, 
S. M., Clayton, Mo., discussed the paper informally. The gen- 
eral discussion was lively and interesting, provoking remarks 
from Fathers Larkin, Rapier, McKenna and Boyle, and Brothers 
Julian, C. F. X., Philip, F. S. C., and Edward, F. S. C. 

Father Dillon very kindly submitted to questioning by mem- 
_ bers of the Section on matters suggested by his paper. 

The chair appointed as a Committee on Nominations, Rev. 
Michael J. Larkin, Rev. J. A. Dillon, Brother John Waldron, 
ao 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 1913, 2:30 P. M. 


The paper of the afternoon was, “How Can We Meet the 
Demand for Industrial and Vocational Training?” It was writ- 
ten and read by Rev. Michael J. Larkin, S. T. L., Associate 
Superintendent of Parish Schools, New York. The paper was 
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the subject of an able review by Rev. Brother Joseph Matthew, 
F. S. C., St. Louis, Mo. Brothers George Sauer, S. M., John 
Waldron, S. M., Edward, F. S. C., and Fathers Ryan and Smith 
likewise took part. 

The Secretary was empowered to cast one ballot for the fol- 
lowing officers proposed by the Committee on Nominations, Rev. 
Hugh C. Boyle, Superintendent of Parish Schools, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Chairman, and Rev. Brother Edward, F. S. C.; New York, 
Secretary. 

On motion the Secretary was instructed to send a circular 
letter to the members of the Section asking for an expression 
of opinion on the now famous, “Problem of the Curriculum.” 

After the usual prayers, the Section adjourned. 


BROTHER EDWARD, 
Secretary. 





PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


SUPERVISION—HOW TO MAKE IT MOST FRUITFUL 


REVEREND JOHN A. DILLON, SUPERINTENDENT OF PARISH SCHOOIS, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


General supervision, as far as this Convention is concerned, has 
on former occasions been discussed in its relation to the pastor, 
to the school board and to the general diocesan regulations. The 
term supervision in this paper is confined to that exercised by the 
diocesan appointee, usually called the Superintendent of Parish 
Schools. 

What should this superintendent be? What should he do? 
How should he do it? It is scarcely necessary to say that he 
should be a man of prudence, of genuine sympathy and of firm- 
ness. The question therefore resolves itself into what he should 
know. He should know that supervision aims mainly to im- 
prove the efficiency of his teaching force; he should know that 
his teachers are members of a religious community, and that as 
such they must act according to the rules of their institute; he 
should ever bear in mind that the community to which the 
teachers belong is answerable for their efficiency. These items 
of knowledge will lead the superintendent to an accurate judg- 
ment of what to expect from the teacher under his supervision. 
It is evident that comparisons should be avoided—comparison of 
school with school, of parish with parish, of teacher with teacher, 
of community with community; for in this matter comparisons 
are positively destructive. He must realize, moreover, that diffi- 
culties exist and always will exist, great in some, less in other lo- 
calities ; difficulties arising from undue yet temporarily unavoid- 
able overcrowding; difficulties outside and inside the classroom. 
Naturally his lines of action should be determined, not merely by 
these general principles of knowledge and special realizations, 
but more particularly by the fact that supervision is not mere 
criticism, but a help to greater efficiency and an insistence on 
better effort. His supervision, therefore, calls for general duties 
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outside the classroom as well as for particular duties within the 
schools under his direction. 

As supervising official, he must see that an attainable and 
well defined course of study is adopted and strictly adhered to; 
in fact, he, more than anyone else, is responsible for the course 
of study; and the perfecting of it, at least relatively, is one of 
his chief duties. The number of schools in a diocese is so great, 
and the educational problems that present themselves in a school 
system are so many and complex, that the usefulness of the 
superintendent would be seriously affected if he were obliged 
in all this work, to rely entirely on his individual strength; con- 
sequently, competent inspectors from the various communities 
whose members are teaching in the schools of the diocese, should 
be appointed for definite work, and with authority needed for 
that purpose. 

These inspectors are, however, rather representative of com- 
munity teachers than of the entire school system, and hence 
should not relieve the superintendent from the necessity of per- 
sonal visitation of the schools, During these visits the superin- 
tendent should observe the general condition of the school 
buildings; the assembly and dismissal; the general discipline 
under which the children are directed; how all these assist or 
hinder the aim never to be forgotten. On entering the classroom 
he should see at a glance the condition of the room — its ventila- 
tion, temperature, tidiness; the blackboard work of teacher and 
pupil; the seat work — its general appearance, its neatness; the 
position, order and application of the children; he should imme- 
diately notice departures from the program of time, the reasons 
for which he will weigh and consider. All these he should notice 
in a few moments. The teaching continues uninterrupted, and 
is closely observed by the superintendent. He notes its method ; 
he hears the questions asked and the answers given; he notices 
the amplifying question; the leading question; the inferences 
drawn by the teacher from the answers; the approval and cor- 
rection by the teacher; her correlation of the present subject with 
those previously studied; the relation of the instruction to other 
subjects soon to be treated; the importance of her question to 
the topic in hand; its practical application as intended in the gen- 
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eral course of study. Is the teacher laying greater importance 
on hearing a lesson than on teaching it? Is she a slave to the 
text-book, or master of her subject? Does her teaching reach 
every child? If not, why not? Are the pupils interested owing 
to successful personal effort, or because of the satisfaction of 
mere curiosity? Is the interest of the child reasonably fostered, 
or is the work mainly rote and rule without affecting the intelli- 
gence of the pupil? Are any of these important principles 
insisted upon in the extreme, or are they taught relatively to the 
grade of the pupil? Is a complete lesson taught? What is done 
for the pupil who fails in a recitation? Does the teaching lead 
to the main aim of our school work —that training which is 
orderly, precise and permanent? And is that training evident 
in the actions and habits of the pupil, in his oral answers, in his 
written work whether at the desk or at the blackboard; in a word 
is the How emphasized and insisted upon with as much stress 
as the What? Finally does the teaching indicate plan, and is 
that plan prescribed for that class, for that day, and I may add, 
for that specific hour of the superintendent’s visit? 

Up to the present the superintendent’s work has been that of 
a critic, at least so far as his work within the classroom is con- 
cerned; but his greatest usefulness is to be found in his sympa- 
thetic guidance towards effectiveness in teacher, principal and 
inspector. Thus the third point, “How should he supervise?” is 
the most important. 

Needless to say, the course of study must be followed. How 
can this uniformity be brought about when teachers belong to 
different communities, each having its own community traditions 
in the work of teaching; when teachers of every phase of experi- 
ence are in the field, when different plans are perhaps followed 
with various degrees of success? All these elements of difference 
can be made to run into one great force of well-directed strength. 
Let the superintendent meet his teachers, grade by grade, in 
conference; and after sufficient personal explanation, appoint for 
each grade experienced model teachers of that grade. Our 
teachers are weary of listening to lectures on abstract pedagogy 
and speculative psychology; they are eager and anxious to see 
how a required course of study is actually unfolded by the ex- 
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perienced teacher. These model teachers, and we have them in 
numbers, are to show to the less experienced teacher the grade 
work in practice, not merely in general, but in all its important 
details. This model teaching of course is to be done under the 
direction of the superintendent; and in time its benefit will be 
fully and gladly recognized by teacher and community, and the 
community itself will take up the work energetically, realizing 
the principle according to which every diocesan superintendent 
must work,—that the community is responsible for the efficiency 
of its teachers. Undoubtedly the superintendent must look for 
more than effective teachers. His success depends upon effective 
teaching according to the plan laid down for his diocese; and as 
a practical superintendent, he knows perfectly well that he should 
not year in and year out have to insist on this main guidance 
of effectiveness in teaching. He has at hand, let theorists say 
what they will, the unfailing test, namely, the judicious, uniform, 
properly conducted annual examination, strictly set on the pre- 
scribed course of study. 


The enforcement of the course of study, as well as the method 


of this enforcement, may be entirely correct; but unless the 
method of supervision is what it ought to be, prudent, tactful, 
vigilant, practical, there will be little encouragement for the 
teacher and little or no success in the removal of difficulties. 
Therefore, “How should the superintendent make his inspection,” 
is the question to which I would offer an answer. The idea which 
should ever be uppermost in his mind is that the teacher should 
feel that the superintendent’s one aim is the teacher’s general 
efficiency. His presence in the classroom should never convey 
to the pupils any other idea than that of approval of her ways 
and methods; a backing, ‘a strengthening, a reinforcement of the 
lessons taught by her. If a difficulty exists, be it what it may, 
he must find it in its fullness; but he must find it without appear- 
ing to do so. In his inspection he should set an example of 
interest, devotedness and self-sacrifice and, as far as possible, 
be present in the school at the opening of the day’s session. His 
entrance into the classroom should be unnoticed. He should not 
interfere in the least with the work in the room. Certainly he 
should not be announced. In a word, his presence and influence 
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should be felt as little as possible in order to preserve normal 
conditions. At best the class, and possibly the teacher, will be 
somewhat disturbed by his presence; his aim is to have the class 
return to that condition in which it is when he is not present. It 
may be necessary to make a second or even a third visit within 
an hour or two to attain this object. But having attained it and 
having already through observation of the teacher become cogni- 
zant of her strength or her weakness, he is ready now, if need 
be, either to teach or to set before the class the test which will 
answer his purpose to remove a doubt, to confirm a judgment, 
or to convey a practical lesson. Once again I would mention 
that he must do this without hurting the teacher in the estimation 
of the pupils. As a matter of fact, in seventy-five per cent of 
classes, he can arrive at a clear and sound judgment without the 
necessity on his part of questioning and examining the pupils. 


At this stage the superintendent knows from personal observa- 
tion the weaknesses, the defects, the difficulties as well as the 
strength and special excellences of a given school. With this 
knowledge begins his personal dealing along special lines with 


the teacher, the principal and the community inspector. This 
special dealing should be guided by a spirit of complete honesty, 
confidence and cooperation. The teacher should be convinced 
that there exist no facts concerning her teaching of which the 
superintendent has not advised her; the principal in the same 
manner should feel confident that the condition of her school 
and the work of her teachers are made known to the community 
inspector, even as they are made known to her by the superin- 
tendent. This honesty of communication should not be confined 
to mere verbal conferences, but to definite, written advice and 
suggestions. A copy of these should be sent to the principal and 
to the community inspector with the request to the latter that the 
diocesan superintendent expects him to see that his instructions 
be complied with. His aim here is to impress the community 
with the conviction that his entire interest is solely for the wel- 
fare of its teachers, that their greater efficiency will redound in 
the end to the credit of the community as well as to the fur- 
therance of the cause of education which is one of the main 
reasons of its existence. But at the same time it is brought 
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tactfully home to the community that while he is laboring de- 
votedly in its behalf, the duty rests upon it to cooperate with him 
in his endeavors to advance the efficiency of its teachers. If this 
is fully realized by the community, the efforts in parochial school 
work will be unfailing. Then too I would add that the inspection 
is not complete when the superintendent’s report is received by 
the community inspector, nor when the instructions are generally 
carried out bythe community. The inspection is complete only 
when a given weakness, or defect, or difficulty is removed, and 
when the superintendent knows that it has been removed. He 
may not be able to acquire this knowledge by an additional per- 
sonal visit to the school, but he must be able to confidently rely 
on the inspector who is capable, familiar with conditions, to 
whom the teachers look for direction, and above all who is 
strengthened by the authority of his community. F 

All this can be attained, not indeed by leaps and bounds, but 
by patient, energetic perseverance. His work must be con- 
structive not destructive; encouraging not discouraging; cor- 
rective not critical; it ought to have for its further goal a well 


systematized course of study effectually carried out in the various 
schools under his charge. He must be sustained by the conviction 
that to him is entrusted the responsibility of perfecting a system 
which has accomplished so much in the past and which, if carried 
out effectively, with the support and cooperation of self-sacri- 
ficing pastors and teachers, will produce in the future results 
hardly in the power of words to express. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Joun B. O’Leary, St. Mary’s Seminary, La Porte, Texas: I find 
it very easy to discuss Father Dillon’s paper. It is practical. I note 
the use of the word “efficiency.” I have heard it said that this word 
is overworked. In teaching, assuredly no. It is one thing to know— 
that is proficiency; it is another thing to do—that is efficiency. The 
guerdon of the world and the guerdon of God too will be bestowed 
not on the teacher who is proficient only but efficient also. Not those 
who know, will God reward, but those who know and do. 

The supervisor should be efficient himself. As a priest he is a scholar. 
Granted that he has executive ability, love for the work will supply 
the other two needs—professional training and experience. 
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“Comparisons,” says Father Dillon, “should be avoided.” Most as- 
suredly. We are dealing with souls and those who are the moulders of 
souls. I agree with the Rev. supervisor in his statement that a dignified, 
straightforward, out-and-out manner must be adhered to in dealing with 
teachers, never to deceive a teacher by leading him or her to believe that 
he or she is succeeding when they are not. Such a course will crystalize 
his authority and without authority his work is a failure. 


Criticism as pointed out in the paper appears to me as one of the 
supervisor’s minor duties. He must be all things to all men. He must 
have the prudence of the serpent, the simplicity of the dove. He can 
be all this if he possesses true Christian leadership. Some one has said, 
“T would much prefer to have a lion lead a herd of deer than a deer to 
lead a herd of lions.” He must be the lion. Again it has been said in 
war “get close to your enemy.” These are the two qualities a super- 
visor should possess: true leadership in order to encourage teachers to 
continue doing well the things now done well, and the spirit of getting 
close to the enemy, that is in a dignified, straightforward, sympathetic 
manner to change the things now done poorly. 


When entering the classroom he should realize that the complex 
civilization of our times demands more of the school than ever before. 
This will give him enthusiasm. Remember that tact does not mean 
insincerity, that he is a teacher of teachers, that his calls are not merely 
social calls, or as a small boy expressed it when asked to state the duties 
of a supervisor of schools, “the Father who hands around the .chalk.” 
The work of a supervisor of schools is not handing around the chalk 
nor the talk. All talks should be brief and for a purpose. The real 
- worth of a supervisor is not to be measured by the length of his talks, 
but by his ability to see and do, as was well brought out in Father 
Dillon’s paper. On entering the classroom a live supervisor will note 
work on the blackboard, general appearance and bearing of children; 
will remain silent and listen to how the teacher conducts a class; how 
the children recite. He sees clearly whether the teacher is a faddist or 
a realist. I believe a written test will show knowledge of pupils much 
better than an oral test. 

While inspecting schools his disposition should be congenial towards 
teacher and children. He should-be optimistic, a dreamer of dreams, a 
seer of visions. If necessary to correct a teacher, do it privately. It 
should never appear as a criticism, for criticism is a destroyer of genius, 
a stone wall against initiative, destructive and discouraging. Would it 
not be better for the supervisor to say in a positive manner, “Try this. 
I think you will find this an easier way and get better results.” His 
sympathy, positiveness and enthusiasm will win the day. 

A supervisor should be a patient thinker and investigator. After due 
investigation try to eliminate deficiencies and have the courage to put 
quickly into working the best methods and safest plans as he sees them. 
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There is one particular thought in Father Dillon’s excellent paper 
that struck me.. It is this: “Let us keep our feet on terra firma, realizing 
we are ‘men and women and not birds. Our teachers are weary of 
listening to lectures on abstract pedagogy and speculative psychology. 
They are eager and anxious to see the practical work of the school- 
room unfolded by the experienced teacher.” I might add they are begging 
for it. If the supervisor is really in earnest, says his prayers well, God 
will be with him, the Sisters most assuredly will be with him, and our 
schools will be efficient and the supervisor’s inspection fruitful. 


BrotHER JoHN Watpron, S. M.: I have listened with growing appre- 
ciation to Father Dillon’s very able paper. Indeed if he were called to 
the door for a minute or two I would be more at my ease in giving 
expression to the very flattering opinion I have of his work. He has, it 
seems to me, struck the keynote of all the qualities needed to make a 
superintendent succeed in his work. Father Dillon demands of the 
superintendent cordial relations with his teachers, — prudence, tact, sym- 
pathy, Sympathy is his keynote. In his approval, and backing, and 
strengthening of the teacher’s authority sympathy pervades all his words. 
A sympathetic superintendent never fails to-win the good will of his 
teachers. 

I agree with him that a fair inspection of a class cannot be made 
unless the work is being carried on in normal conditions, that is when 
teacher and pupils are doing their work undisturbed by the entry of 
visitors. I have in mind the experience of an inspector who was unable 
to get a correct appreciation of a certain class until he hit upon the plan 
of taking his correspondence with him into the class, leaving the teacher 
to conduct the work without interruption. In a short time pupils and 
teacher forgot the presence of the inspector who in turn was pleased to 
note how excellently the work was being done under normal conditions. 

Father Dillon’s idea that the superintendent should get in touch with 
the views of the teachers is a most eXcellent one. He may be the edu- 
cation expert, but they are the classroom experts and their views are 
tod be taken into serious account if success is to be achieved. For the 
teachers, the superintendent should be their attorney, their cardinal pro- 
tector. In many instances he is their only source of relief from material 
grievances. 

Finally I would suggest a closer intercourse with the higher superiors 
of the teachers. Frequently it is only these latter who can remedy situa- 
tions that are injuring the cause; and it goes without demonstration 
that frequent and cordial relations between diocesan and community au- 
thorities will insure a cooperation of forces that are practically the only 
ones which count for success in our educational problems. 
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REVEREND MICHAEL J. LARKIN, S. T. L., ASSOCIATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF PARISH SCHOOLS OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW YORK. 





Year after year at the annual sessions of this Association, 
and of kindred associations throughout the land, the all-im- 
portant question of the curriculum, its scope and content, engages 
the best thought and most serious reflection of those charged 
with the education of our youth. Is our present course of study 
best adapted to serve the needs of our pupils in the times and 
conditions in which we live? Can our elementary course be 
properly abridged? Should anything be added? What readjust- 
ments should be made? These and similar questions have occu- 
pied us in the past, and the paper here presented is but another 
phase of the same general theme. To meet the exigencies of the 
times, should not the subject of industrial training have some 
place in the curriculum of our Catholic schools? What reasons 
may be urged in its behalf? Just at what point may it be most 
fittingly introduced? 

This is not the first time that this matter has come up for 
discussion at these gatherings. I am certain it will not be the 
last. Those of our numbers who come from large manufacturing 
and trade centers, where the constant whir of the wheels of in- 
dustry is heard on every side, have more than once sounded the 
call to honest action, if the pupils who leave our schools are to 
compete upon equal footing with their associates in the struggle 
which is going on about them. 

The marvelous industrial development of this country during 
the past sixty years has brought us face to face with a situation 
which we cannot well ignore. With nearly ninety per cent of our 
people engaged in some form of industrial pursuits, we may well 
ask ourselves: What are our schools doing to equip the vast ma- 
jority of our citizens for their lifework? In spite of our much 
vaunted cry of “education for all the people,” and “equal oppor- 
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tunities for all in America,” is it not true that we are constantly 
consulting the interests of the ten and neglecting the ninety? Is 
not our practice at variance with our preaching? The elementary 
school still goes on preparing laboriously for the high school, and 
the high school in turn for the shifting demands of the college, 
and meanwhile our pupils are leaving us by thousands and going 
out into the world only to find themselves inadequately prepared 
for any fit service that will render them self-supporting, or that 
offers little, if any outlook for the future; with scarcely anything 
to offer for sale in the great markets of the nation. “We have 
tended,” says ex-President Roosevelt, “to devote our energies to 
producing high grade men at the top rather than in the ranks. 
Our engineering schools compare favorably with the best in 
Europe, whereas we have done almost nothing to equip the private 
soldier of the industrial army,—the mechanic, the metal worker 
and the carpenter. Indeed, too often, our schools train away 
from the shop and the forge.” 

We learn from a recent report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation that less than one-half of the children of the country finish 
well more than the first six grades, only one-fourth of the chil- 
dren ever enter high school, and less than eight in every hundred 
do the full course of high school work. Still in face of this 
alarming fact we pursue our traditional course, apparently in- 
different to the needs of the many who, for economic reasons, 
must leave early to earn a livelihood, and concern ourselves with 
the few who are to be the leaders in society: our lawyers, states- 
men, physicians and engineers. Speaking upon this point, Dr. 
Draper says: “When half of the men who are responsible for 
the business activities and are guiding the political life of the 
country, tell us that children from the elementary schools are not 
able to do definite things required in the world’s real affairs, 
there is something the matter with the schools. * * * Indus- 
trialism is the great basis of the nation’s true strength. * * * 
Knowing this, we have seen that there is not sufficient articula- 
tion between the educational and industrial systems of the coun- 
try. A situation manifestly unjust to the greatest number has 
resulted. There has grown up an absurd hiatus in the educa- 
tional system which denies the just right of the wage-earning 
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masses and grievously menaces the industrial efficiency and ma- 
terial prosperity of the country.” 

We are often reminded in discussions of this kind that the 
object of education is not the practical, not the immediately use- 
ful. Its aim is rather the formation of character and to train 
for culture. Both most praiseworthy. But education is also a 
preparation for complete living, and no one will deny that the 
economic is an important element in all living. The movement 
for industrial training is but a systematic effort to meet a huge, 
concrete situation. If the great majority of the pupils who leave 
us are to be engaged in occupations of this kind, then we should 
not waste too much time in theory but get down to the facts. If 
we are to live up to our principle of equal opportunity, (which 
by the way is not necessarily the same opportunity), then it is 
incumbent upon us to give at least as much attention to the 
preparation of our future workers in industry as we give to those 
who will walk in the paths of professional life. We cannot be 
indifferent to the needs of the masses. Character? Yes, all that 
we can possibly cultivate, but surely no one’s growth in character 
will be impeded by instructing him at the same time in the way of 
useful occupations; by teaching him the dignity and sanctity of 
labor; by developing his hand as well as his head and heart; 
by enabling him to fill honorably and efficiently a position which 
will make him a happy and respected member of society. Indeed, 
such training will prove a most powerful ally in the building of 
character. Culture? Yes, all that we are capable of instilling. 
Culture, but not that conceit which sometimes masquerades as 
culture, and looks down with disdain upon honest toil. Surely 
a man is not less cultured by bringing to his work a more intelli- 
gent understanding. - Regarding this point, Professor Monaghan, 
an ardent proponent of industrial training, says: ‘To hear men 
talk, one would suppose we were working for an inferior kind 
of culture. As a matter of fact we are working for a higher 
kind of culture than has ever been seen here or elsewhere. If 
our scheme, dream or aim is ever obtained in America, it is to 
give us an age as far above that of Pericles or the Renaissance 
as those were superior to other far inferior ages. We hope to 
have ten times as many in our colleges and universities as are 
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there to-day. No man on earth is so eager as the mechanic to 
give his boy the best education there is.” Our aim is not in any 
wise to belittle or detract from the power and worth of the 
cultural studies; not to lessen the dignity of academic pur- 
suits, or restrict them to a few, so as to bring about an exclusive 
aristocracy of learning. No, ours is a democracy, and the doors 
to every form of educational advancement will always remain 
open to all who may choose to enter. And it is just because we 
believe so firmly in an equal chance for every American child 
that we seek to provide for that growing number of our pupils 
who, year after year, will continue to enter upon careers in the 
busy world of industry. 

It seems somewhat strange that our country, which gives so 
much time and energy to the subject of education, should be 
second in this vital matter to several of the larger countries of 
Europe. True, the work has been begun, and scattered here and 
there over the land, we shall find schools dealing with every 
phase of the subject from the manual training course to the 
highest type of technical science. But still, when compared with 
Germany, whose complete system of industrial, vocational and 
continuation schools, has added so much to her domestic peace 
and prosperity, our progress has been little. At the same time 
it is worthy of note that, in Germany at least, true culture and 
sound scholarship have suffered little from this source. 

Apart from the purely practical results claimed for industrial 
training, not a few schoolmen have advocated it upon psycho- 
logical grounds as well. It makes for coordination in the devel- 
opment of the child, physically, morally and mentally. By 
actually doing things he receives a sensory-motor training, while 
at the same time a new avenue is opened up through which his 
interest may be stimulated. It gives a motive and aim to his work 
and tends to complete and round out his general education. A 
time was when both the practical and psychological effects of 
this training were in large measure provided by agencies outside 
the school, i. e., the home, the farm and the shop. The duties 
and responsibilities which devolved upon children in those days, 
before and after school hours, left little need for the school 
taking part in this phase of their formation. But society has 
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changed. Its organization has grown immeasurably more com- 
plex. The life in our big cities to-day, with their lofty tenements 
and elevator apartments, affords little occasion for the older forms 
of helpful service. The new conditions have created a chasm 
between the school and the busy active world outside. 

When only one-fourth of those entering the elementary school 
remain to finish the eighth year we may well pause to ask our- 
selves what part our course of study is playing in this alarming 
exodus. This high rate of elimination constitutes one of the 
greatest sources of waste in education. Of those leaving us there 
is doubtless a considerable number who would remain, if some 
link were inserted in the higher grades to connect the purely 
academic work of the classroom with the practical things of life. 
Could we thus hold them in school more time would be given us 
for the teaching of religion and the formation of character as 
well. Besides, once initiated into this practical phase of school 
life, not a few would here find an incentive and ambition to con- 
tinue their education further, perhaps in some vocational school, 
so as to fit themselves for a useful and remunerative place in 
the various trades or industries. In its present form there is 
much in the elementary curriculum for the higher grades which 
makes little or no appeal to a number of our pupils. Place the 
cause where you will they make but meager progress. The result 
is frequently, that as soon as the law permits they bid adieu 
to the school and begin work for a pittance at an employment 
which holds out small promise for their later happiness. In the 
plan proposed many of these in the manual and industrial train- 
ing course would there discover a taste for vocational pursuits, 
and be encouraged to apply themselves in the direction of some 
honorable and profitable vocational calling. 


Those who look with suspicion upon any change of educational 
method show a special disfavor toward the least modification of 
the elementary program. The elementary school should restrict 
itself to the inculcation of “habits of virtue and attention,” to 
mental and moral discipline. At this stage of the child’s develop- 
ment all alike should receive the same broad basis of general 
culture and sound character, no matter how humble the home 
or how limited the prospect of later destiny. All very wise and 
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true, and I feel that whoever would call into question these prin- 
ciples misses the prime function of real elementary education. 
Vocationalism or specialization of any kind has no right to inter- 
fere with the acquirement of these fundamental assets. How- 
ever, there is a rapidly growing opinion abroad that six years 
devoted exclusively to these purposes, are sufficient, and right 
here, i. e., in the seventh and eighth years of school life, whether 
we call it elementary or intermediate, we might well make place 
for some form of manual and industrial training. The purpose 
at this point should not be of course to teach a trade or turn 
out a finished mechanic. This is not the aim. Simply so to 
familiarize our pupils with the simpler form of handiwork that 
either they may be inclined to continue elsewhere the acquisition 
of a worthy trade, should they not intend to prepare for college, 
or if obliged at once to go to work, that they may bring with 
them that insight, power of mind and skill of hand which will 
give them greater facility in the fulfillment of their duties in any’ 
department of industry. In the public schools of New York 
this plan is followed in the intermediate classes, likewise in some 
of our Catholic schools, where it is meeting with success. 

No amount of eulogy upon our part of the traditional course 
of study can succeed in silencing the loud demand for something 
more practical in education. Whether we like it or not indus- 
trialism has a permanent abode in our midst. It is the natural 
outcome of a half century of unprecedented growth. The father 
as he goes to his daily toil keeps asking what the schools are 
doing to better equip his children for the work they must soon 
take up. Education should adapt itself to the needs of all the 
people, especially in a country such as ours, but it will not be 
so adapted until it offers to our youth who make their way into 
the various trades and technical occupations, opportunities equal 
to those enjoyed by their fellows who seek college and university 
degrees. 

Training in industry and the manual arts is however not a 
new problem for the Church. She dealt with it centuries ago. 
The only difficulty lies in fitting it in with our changed conditions 
and times. By it she reared her magnificent cathedrals; placed 
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within them her matchless works of art; beautified them to a 
degree which has made them models for all time. By it she 
civilized the savage, elevated the barbarian hordes, and laid the 
foundations of the refinement and culture of the continent of 
Europe. Her early missionaries and teaching orders were its 
most vigorous advocates, and through it effected most lasting and 
salutary results. 

We might make a beginning in the seventh and eighth years 
of school life, with the aim and scope referred to above. In the 
lower grades a thorough and systematic course of drawing will 
suffice for our purpose. The equipment for this portion of the 
work need not be expensive. Brother Victor, in a clear and con- 
vincing discussion of this topic, told us at Detroit that a class 
of thirty boys might be provided with all the necessary apparatus 
for about three hundred dollars. This beginning will show at 
least that we are alert to a growing want. : 


The question of expense looms larger when we come to con- 
sider the vocational and technical high school which would offer 


instruction to pupils during the years, or part of:them, now spent 
in the ordinary high school. Fortunate would we be if these 
courses too were imparted under purely Catholic auspices, in the 
wholesome atmosphere of religion. But weighed down as we are 
with our present burden it is safe to say that the hope for these 
higher institutions is not speedily to be realized. When the plan 
does work itself out, it will probably be after the manner of our 
present high school, namely, a diocesan institution, supported, let 
us hope, by private endowment or diocesan funds. Pending the 
coming of that day several have discussed the wisdom and pro- 
priety of sending those pupils who are attracted to such courses 
to the public institutions in their communities where such instruc- 
tion is given. Opinion in this matter however has always been 
divided. 

I have purposely been brief in my presentation in order that 
sufficient time might be left for a thorough discussion of one or 
more features of this broad question. There are those present 
whose long experience will enable them to give us mutch light. 
Whatever the discussion may bring forth I think in this all will 
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agree: a system of education which is indifferent to our social 
progress and economic demands does not discharge its full duty 
to those who are moulded under its influence. 


DISCUSSION 


BrorHer JosepH MarttHew, F. S. C., Christian Brothers College, St. 
Louis, Mo.: It is hazardous to the material well-being of our Catholic 
children, as Father Larkin just pointed out, to sidestep the fact that to- 
day industrialism is a chief factor in fixing conditions: of life in social 
and domestic circles, and above all in determining the frequency and ef- 
ficacy of the leisure hour, all-important for the higher and more inspiring 
things of human existence. How can we consistently uphold the claim 
that to enrich and widen life is the core of education, if we overlook oc- 
cupational pursuits creative of that potent lifelong influence for broader 
and superior living—social environment? How to live and how to make a 
living are intimately associated in every complete education. Hence the 
urgent and widespread demand for what is of more utility than mental 
discipline and the knowledge of facts and figures, is a challenge to Catholic 
education to do its full duty towards developing an efficiency for personal 
service capable of bridging over the present gulf between the school of 
books and the school of work. Not indeed that the aim should be to 
turn out skilled workmen or apprentices, or even to provide an immedi- 
ate preparation for the vocations. Our restricted means forbid a typical 
training in modeling, hoisting, wood and metal working, concrete con- 
struction, laying floors, electrical wiring, and other specialties of manual 
arts and industries. Even if it were in our power to train directly for 
wage-earning occupations between the ages of twelve and sixteen, we 
could not do so without neglecting essentials for efficiency in any chosen 
line of work, to say nothing of thus making livelihood equivalent to 
living. What we can do is: first, provide a brief, cheap and effective 
training by promoting a general intelligence with regard to trades and 
industries ; secondly, elicit and lead choice and capacity through a stimu- 
lating study of a wide variety of gainful avocations; and thirdly, start 
the youth on his lifework by opening up a clear view of, and directing 
him along, the avenue of his supreme talent. To accomplish this in- 
tegral and definite, though not special, preparation for a life career, two 
things are required. They are vocational guidance, or the direction neces- 
sary to an intelligent choice, and vocational training. These vocational 
imperatives may be readily adapted to the Catholic system of education 
without hurt to organization or curricula, as will be presently seen. 

1. -Vocational guidance is primarily in the hands of the teacher. None 
has such close observation as he of the young mind’s spontaneous activity, 
none has such vantage-ground to call forth native tendencies and endow- 
ments, and none is so qualified to arouse and confirm a judicious selec- 
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tion. The effectiveness of his direction in this matter hinges on his 
attitude of helpfulness and sympathy, his knowledge of the pupils’ home 
circumstances, and his advisement with the parents. It devolves on the 
teacher in the first instance to bestir an enthusiastic interest in a life 
career motive. To this end let him teach each subject concretely, special 
reference being made to the realities of everyday affairs. Why, for 
example, may not the problems of arithmetic, usually clerical, be brought 
to bear on the shop and factory? Likewise history, geography, drawing, 
composition and language, can be made illustrative of handicraft and 
industry. More immediately there might be instruction in the elements 
of the arts employed in the household, in trades and industries. To 
supplement this it is advisable to inspect local industrial establishments 
and investigate the kind of labor demanded, the pay, sanitary conditions, 
chances of advancement and the desirable and objectional features of 
these utilities. In addition the organization of a parochial school alumni 
vocational bureau to cooperate with the teacher in the selection of occu- 
pations, aside from drawing closer the bonds of attachment to the school 
and parish, would also be of valuable assistance in procuring suitable 
employments. But the teacher, however devoted and ingenious in method 
and however well assisted externally, must necessarily be hampered in 
his office of counsel for and director toward the callings his pupils most 
affect, unless the program of studies be arranged to second his efforts. 
This leads to the consideration of the kind of vocational training we 
should attempt within the limits of our finances and in accord with our 
ideals. 

2. What plan shall we adopt as to organization? Both the separate 
special school and the composite school are out of the question, because 
they require technically trained teachers and an equipment beyond our 
means. What appears to be the most practical solution of the crux is 
what might be termed the intermediate school, a school of experimenta- 
tion for vocational choice and guidance. This would cover a period of 
two years beginning with the eighth grade and continuing through the 
ninth. It would offer a diversified curriculum including industry as a 
subject matter and a limited experience at constructive work. Trades 
and industries studied from the standpoint of method and content instead 
of as ends, with a view to the development of a thorough industrial in- 
telligence, would be the express aim of this school, which should furnish 
a preparation for the trade or high school and for apprenticeship. In- 
‘struction would concern itself with the fundamental phases of economic 
life, and while not specific in purpose, it would still be of definite prac- 
tical use. Precisely the course could contain a modified training in 
manual arts not limited to metals and woodwork, a study of local indus- 
tries, history, arithmetic, geography, science, civics, language, literature, 
etc., applied as far as possible to economic activities. The school itself 
would be prevocational and experimental, its object being vocational guid- 
ance and helpfulness subservient to academic instruction. A broad study 
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such as this of the fundamentals of a number of trade groups and in- 
dustries, with its extended and exact information as to materials, prin- 
ciples, methods and processes, in the long run is more advantageous than 
narrowly specialized skill, unadaptable to any other field of labor. 

Commendable features of this scheme are that it does not strike at 
the autonomy of the parish school; it continues elementary education to 
the high school; it prevents specialization at too early an age. To dif- 
ferentiate at the sixth grade is premature, as the young mind has not 
then a clear apprehension of its own tastes and aptitudes nor a sufficient 
grounding in cultural branches. The result cannot but be productive of 
stunted mental growth and crystalization in a vocation perhaps not only 
uncongenial, but with a hopeless future. 

The suggested plan has the added advantage of contributing to excite 
the interest and curiosity of those who make up the large majority that 
abridge school life at thirteen or fourteen years of age, because they 
have discovered no decided bent or believe that their efforts are expended 
to no purpose. Its greatest boon will be for such as fail in purely mental 
work and who leave every year in droves from the elementary school 
to labor in factories where the unskilled find the doors of opportunity 
open below, but closed above. These admitted to the intermediate school 
along with their more successful fellow students and engaged on con- 
natural subjects will be blessed in finding their work in the coordination 
of brain and hand and be transformed from dolts and dullards into effic- 
ient scholars; for to them the one thing needful is to reduce learning, 
whether spelling, arithmetic or science, to the basis of experience. In 
the brief space allotted, it is not possible to go into the details of the 
daily study of the intermediate school just outlined. However it may 
be summarily said that forces like water, electricity, steam, gas, and other 
characteristic forms of serviceable energy could be laid under contribu- 
tion, an examination being made of materials, processes, tools and work- 
manship. Plumbing, masonry, plastering, glazing, glass-making, decora- 
tion, and a great diversity of like productive activities are capable of 
similar treatment. Sign painting, an interesting instance of a profitable 
occupation much in call and not difficult to teach, might come in for 
considerable attention under drawing. 

It were well to take up inter-related groups of industries which couple 
unity with variety, in order that ideas of breadth and range be imparted, 
and that thus nascent aptitudes may meet up with their proper stimuli. 
It is better of course to confine the subjects to the industries of the 
locality, where their actual operation can be observed. 

Neither college nor secondary school can furnish a direct education 
for any particular walk in life. This is not expected. What is demanded 
by the economic conditions of the times and the needs of those who 
have to make a comfortable living under the stress and strain of the 
work-a-day world, is first of all an education readily adjustable to a life 
career. Our Catholic parochial schools should not be asked to give, and 
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indeed cannot give, a typical vocational training for many obvious rea- 
sons, not the least of which are considerations of time and money. What 
we can and ought to do is provide a directive training to a wise selec- 
tion of vocation and as definite a formative preparation as is feasible, 
to enable our pupils after discontinuing school to avoid groping from 
pillar to post in blind search for their niches in manual and industrial 
callings, and to aid them to success if afterwards they find it necessary 
to specialize in industrial or trade schools or in'the shop. Under present 
disabilities the intermediate school seems to be the practical way to gain 
these ends. 


BrotHer Georce SAvgR, S. M.: There are evidently two problems to 
solve in meeting the demand for industrial training: 


1. To convince those conducting our schools of the utility, desirable- 
ness or necessity of some form of industrial training. 


2. To indicate some method of meeting this new phase in the de- 
velopment of modern education. 


Those to be convinced are mainly parents, teachers, pastors. 


Very little difficulty would be experienced in convincing parents of 
the usefulness of industrial training. To begin with, most parents 
worry very little about what particular branches their children take up 
at school, being only too willing to let such matters in the hands of 
the educational authorities. Even if thought were given to any selec- 
tion of studies by the parents, the vast majority would naturally in- 
cline towards what pleases the children, more especially if by so doing 
they at the same time provided a foundation for the child’s future 
career, or a means of future financial income. 

The teachers must be reckoned with in the second placé. It would 
be almost impossible to accustom old teachers to new methods, hence the 
introduction of industrial trainirlg could not be effected at one stroke. 
Some time would be needed to enable teachers to acquire both knowl- 
edge and skill. Every teacher would need to fall in line as industrial 
training would become part of the curriculum just as reading, spelling, 
etc., are now. As very many, if not most, of our teachers belong to the 
various religious communities, it would follow that industrial training 
must necessarily figure in the course of studies of the normal schools 
of these communities. No doubt it already holds a place in many of 
them. 


Parents and teachers can do nothing, however, without the pastor. 
Once the pastor is convinced of the advantages of industrial training, 
the way of introduction is safe and easy. The average pastor is not, 
perhaps, a deep student of educational problems. His ministerial duties 
and the ever-present financial embarrassments leave him little leisure; 
still no one is more interested in schools than he and no one has more 
at heart the welfare of the pupils. Once convinced that industria! 
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training is useful or necessary, no expense, no labor, would deter the 
true pastor from providing it in some form for his children. 

Arguments in favor of the introduction of industrial training are 
not wanting. I will touch on a few only. 

Admitting as a postulate that methods of education may change— 
and what that is human has not changed, even frequently, in the past 
fifty years—let us find some reasons for, and some advantages of the 
proposed change. 

a. The demands of modern life. Education is becoming more and 
more practical. To learn by doing is the watchword. Hence all sorts 
of activities are now added to the school curriculum, as if to infuse 
new blood. Besides, as has been well said, many activities which chil- 
dren once learned in home, or shop, or on the farm, are no longer 
imparted there because of changed conditions in our modes of living. 
Some manual dexterity children must necessarily acquire. If the home 
furnishes no opportunities, should not the school? To meet modern re- 
quirements, universities and colleges have built laboratories, given credits 
for technical and business accomplishments, dispensed with one or both 
of the ordinary classic languages. Will not the elementary and high 
schools be likewise obliged to change the old order of things? 

b. Need of following public opinion and competing with pupils of 
other schools. There is such a thing as a healthy public opinion and in 
the case of industrial training it would be well to consult the opinions 
of educators, industrial associations, educational conventions, to note 
the action of school boards, of State legislatures, etc., to be convinced 
of the trend of opinion. © 

A few facts and statistics:—The U. S. Commissioner of Education 
reports that in cities exceeding 4,000 population, some form of industrial 
training was found in 169 cities in 1900; but there were 671 cities in 
1908. The total number of pupils in the United States engaged in in- 
dustrial training was: 


1908, elementary, 27,274; secondary, 60,848. 
1912, elementary 35,722; secondary, 91,611. 


The number of instructors was: 
1908, 2,501, and in 1912, 4,226. 

In the State of Minnesota there were in 1899, 7 schools with 74i 
students; whilst in 1909 there were 122 schools with 4,770 students. 

These statistics show the rapid growth of the industrial training idea 
and how rapidly this new feature in American school life has been taken 
up. 

Our own pupils must of necessity compete with those from the public 
schools and it stands to reason that our own should be at least as well 
equipped as those from the State schools. Without industrial training, 
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however, they will be severely handicapped and Catholic education can- 
not possibly allow such a condition to exist or to continue. 

Quite recently, and each succeeding year, the State legislatures have 
passed and are passing bills favoring industrial training. According to 
the U. S. Commissioner’s report of 1911, the following States recently 
passed such bills: Pennsylvania, Maine, New York, New Jersey, Wis- 
consin, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Minnesota. 

c. The failure of the old system of education. 

It is an agreed fact that our present educational system is not a de- 
cided success. Dr. Draper says:. “Not more than one-third of the chil- 
dren who enter our elementary schools ever finish them and not more 
than one-half of them go beyond the 5th or 6th grade.” 

In Ayres’ Laggards in our Schools, we read: “For each 1,000 pupils 
in the first grade we find only 263 in the eighth and only 56 in the fourth 
year of high school.” And again: “According to the latest official fig- 
ures, there are enrolled in our common schools about 17,000,000 pupils, 
yet the average number actually present each day falls short of this fig- 
ure by more than 5,000,000.” 

The American Federation of Labor (Toronto, 1909) has the following 
to say about our educational system: 

“The present system is inadequate and unsatisfactory. Only a small 
fraction of the children who enter the lower grades continue through 
the grades until they complete the high school course. The reasons which 
seem to be the prime cause for withdrawal are first, a lack of interest 
on the part of the pupils, and secondly, on the part of the parents, and 
a dissatisfaction that the schools do not offer instruction of a more prac- 
tical character. The pupils become tired of the work they have in hand 
and see nothing more inviting in the grades ahead.” 

But if industrial training be introduced, will it not be to the detriment 
of the ordinary branches of learning? Experience seems to prove the 
contrary. 

In the first report on Manual Training, Albany, N. Y. (1889), we read: 
“Tt was feared at first that the opening of this department might cause 
a falling off in the standard of the pupils in their other studies, but your 
committee are happy to say, after careful inquiry, that the standard of 
scholarship has been maintained, and at the present time our school stands 
higher thafi it ever did in the past.” 

And Superintendent MacAlister of Philadelphia, in a paper on Manual 
Training (1890) says: “In the manual training school the work done 
by the boys in mathematics, history and literature is, to say the least, 
in no respect inferior to that of schools of a similar grade in which 
the whole time is occupied with classroom work.” 

What does history say of industrial training? Much may be inferred 
from this single quotation: “The distinctive feature of the Benedictine 
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Rule was the insistence upon manual labor of some kind added to the 
implicit obedience which the monk must render the abbot in the per- 
formance of this work.— The Benedictine Rule is the first recognition 
of the value of manual labor in education.—In the cultivation of the 
soil the monks furnished models for the peasantry; they introduced new 
processes for the craftsmen in wood, metal, leather and cloth; they gave 
new ideas to the architect; in a way they stimulated and fostered trade 
among the mercantile class.” (Monroe, History of Education.) 

Finally, after all that is favorable to industrial training has been said 
and admitted, there still remain the fundamental questions: How can 
we provide such training? Where shall it be conducted? We are brought 
back to a financial problem whose solution is by no means, in many cases, 
very easy. 





MEETING OF THE PROVINCIALS AND 
SUPERIORS OF RELIGIOUS COM- 
MUNITIES OF WOMEN 


PROCEEDINGS 


An invitation was sent by Most Rev. James H. Blenk, D. D., 
to the provincials and superiors of religious communities of 
women in the United States, inviting them to attend, or to send 
representatives, to a meeting to be held under his direction and 
authority at the time of the New Orleans Convention. There 
were many favorable responses to the invitation. The first meet- 
ing was held at Loyola University on Tuesday, July 1, at 4 p. m. 
Most Rev. Archbishop Blenk presided during the reading of a 
paper on “The Thorough Formation of Our Teachers in the 


Spirit and Observances of Their Respective Orders, an Indis- 
pensable Condition to Sound and Successful Pedagogics,” by Rev. 
William Power, S. J., of Loyola University. 

At the conclusion of the reading of the paper the Archbishop 
commended it in the highest terms and expressed the hope that 
it would be read by every teacher in our schools. He spoke a 
few earnest words of advice to all the teachers who were present. 


A second meeting was held on Wednesday, July 2, at 4 p. m. 
Very Rev. J. C. Ei, S. M., President of St. Mary’s College, 
San Antonio, Texas, read a paper on, “Problems Confronting 
Religious Superiors in the Professional Training of Their 
Teachers.” Rev. Joseph F. Smith presided and conducted the 
discussion which followed the reading of this valuable and prac- 
tical paper. The meeting adjourned. 


Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary. 
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PAPERS 


THE THOROUGH FORMATION OF OUR TEACHERS 
IN THE SPIRIT AND OBSERVANCES OF THEIR 
RESPECTIVE ORDERS, AN INDISPEN- 
SABLE CONDITION TO SOUND AND 
SUCCESSFUL PEDAGOGICS 


REVEREND WILLIAM POWER, S. J., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


At no time in the history of the Church has so vast and va- 
ried a field of labor been opened out to the zeal and activity of 
our Catholic sisterhoods as at the present time, and be it said 
to their credit, in every department which they have been called 
on to fill, they have rendered invaluable services to the cause of 
religion. And those services lose nothing, but rather gain much 


in the estimation of those most competent to judge, from the 
fact that they are not accompanied by that noise and flash with 
which religious bodies outside of the Church love to herald to 
the world the enterprises in which they engage. Just as the root 
hidden beneath the soil and deriving from its secret stores all 
needed supplies, does a mighty work, as appears in the huge 
branches above laden with rich luxuriant verdure; but does it 
quietly—does it noiselessly—so too, would I say our Catholic 
Sisters hidden away in the quiet seclusion of their convent homes, 
and deriving from the Heart of their Eucharistic Lord all needed 
spiritual resources, perform a great work, which, though hidden 
in the process, is seen and felt in the happy results which in due 
course come to crown it. 

To confine my attention to this our land, it is computed that we 
have some fifty-seven thousand religious women serving in var- 
ious ways that noblest of causes—the cause of Christ and of 
His Church—that one great cause, which in its vast scope in- 
cludes every other cause that it is worth while laboring for. Of 
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these by far the greater portion are engaged in the work of edu- 
cation, from the primary education of the diminutive juveniles 
that have just broken loose from the nursery, to the blooming 
maidens laden with the academic honors of their graduation 
day. So far in fact has this particular department of their work 
progressed, that no zealous pastor will consider his parish fully 
equipped, until close by his church the parish school springs up, 
conducted by some community of religious, in which the future 
parishioners receive their first training. Besides those parish 
schools, we have an endless variety of select schools, academies, 
institutions for boarders, and so forth. 

In such a convention as this, it is of course with those various 
bodies of teaching Sisters that we are specially concerned, and 
my purpose is for the special benefit of some few, rather partial 
it seems to modern pedagogics, to make good the statement em- 
bodied in the title of my address, “The thorough formation of 
our teachers in the spirit and observances of their respective 
orders, an indispensable condition to sound and successful ped- 
agogics.” I do not say that this is the only requisite, for I know 
that there are others also to which I shall incidentally refer, but 
I do maintain that this is the one great primary requisite, that 
it is a most vital and essential requisite, and I state furthermore 
that no system of pedagogics, which the busy brain of man can 
possibly devise, can serve as a substitute for it or in any way 
make up for its absence. 

It cannot be denied that as things now stand in the domain 
of pedagogics, it is highly opportune to place this point beyond 
the possibility of doubt or cavil. We do not need to be told 
that we live in an age of feverish restlessness, when prudent 
conservatism is in many quarters at a sad discount, and those 
who presume to advocate it run the risk of being dubbed as anti- 
quated old fossils dug up from a bygone age. Novelty appeals 
most forcibly to the eager throng, and is often of itself taken 
as a sufficient recommendation for every curious contrivance 
that is sprung.upon the market. We see numberless evidences 
of this in the social and political world, in the scientific and ar- 
tistic world, and most of all in the very world where least of 
all it should be permitted to unfurl its banner—the religious 
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world. The old Catholic adage, ‘“To religion it belongs to change 
men but not to men to change religion,” seems to have been in- 
verted and while so many religions show themselves powerless in 
transforming their members, these latter prove themselves by no 
means powerless in transforming their religions. It is ‘not to 
be wondered at then that a similar spirit should have invaded 
the educational world, or since Greek terms are in vogue, the 
world of pedagogics. Here men are seen to play with new sys- 
tems and theories, just as little children play with their toys, 
discarding this one to take up another, which in turn is cast 
aside as some new plaything appeals to the fancy. Now it is 
the eclectic system that is the rage. It is left to the young hope- 
ful to pick and choose for himself what he wants to study, at 
the risk as somebody put it, of his electing to study nothing at 
all. At another it is some new-fangled system of object lessons. 
At another it is some new branch, philology, or biology, or phys- 
iology that holds the field. At the present time it is eugenics and 
sex-hygiene that are in the air, and that are going, we are led to 
believe, like a magic wand, to regenerate the race and transform 
the land into a veritable Elysian field. Such a tendency to 
reckless innovation were it to reach any of our teaching Sis- 
ters could not fail, even though restricted to details of the class- 
room, to have its dangers. But the dangers would be aggravated 
immensely if, as report would have it, in some few localities the 
reverence and love due to the spirit and traditions and practices 
of the religious life were to suffer any diminution. What else 
has given birth to the religious life if not the divine passion to 
excel in all that is truly excellent? On no account then must our 
standard be lowered. The cloister first and then the classroom. 
Let religion lead and pedagogics follow and both will greatly 
profit by the transaction. 


In pedagogics as in many other matters, while details may 
vary, there are certain fixed rules, certain eternal principles, 
which defy all change; any departure from which, though it 
flaunt the banner of progress, cannot possibly be true to its 
name, but must inevitably lead to disaster. Waving the question 
of minor details, the general trend of pedagogics, at least in this 
our land, comes certainly under this ban. Principles to which 
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I shall afterwards refer, principles held sacred by all schools of 
education however divided they might be on questions of detail, 
have been brushed aside by a self-confident and ultra-progres- 
sive school as scarce deserving of consideration, The supreme 
test in these as in all similar matters is that proposed by the 
Saviour: “The tree is known by its fruit.” What are the mental 
and moral results of these modern systems? We see them on 
every side. Greater diffusion of bare elementary knowledge, 
if you will, but along with this, shallowness and superficiality 
as the result of a multiplication of branches of study. Lack of 
application, lack of concentration, that great test of mental 
power, loose scraps of information being confounded with mental 
development. Serious study must yield to the magazine and the 


‘novel. The novel is found too heavy and must yield to the nov- | 


elette, and this latter is discarded for the picture and cartoon. In 
- former days those that were scholars were scholars indeed, in so 
much that after an interval of fifteen hundred years and more 
they seem to be very much alive, and the best minds of each suc- 
cessive generation are only too proud to sit at their feet and profit 
by their lessons. Wait till our twentieth century oracles have 
slumbered so long in the tomb, and how many disciples, think 
you, are they likely to reckon? I fear that for many among them 
their books will be interred with their bones and the worms alone 
will be left to profit by both. 


So much for the mental results of modern pedagogics. As 
for their religious and moral results I suppose the less we say 
the better. Such startling revelations have been made in recent 
years that few will be found to contest our statement that they 
have been disastrous in the extreme. Irreligion, immorality, 
crime in all its shapes and forms, confront us wherever we go 
and our public prints are little else than daily records of iniquity, 
now flaunting itself before the public gaze, now skulking away 
in holes and corners. To say nothing of other testimonies the 
findings of an investigating committee in a great Eastern me- 
tropolis, are still ringing in the ears of the public, and it is not 
speaking too strongly to say that the public, or at least that por- 
tion of the public, to whose knowledge those matters came, were 
amazed and horrified as they read the report. Matters went 
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so far that the authorities, in the name of common decency, took 
steps to prevent its further circulation. And what is especially 
noteworthy, is that the committee, after recording its gruesome 
tale of evil, laid at the doors of the public school system the chiet 
responsibility for such sad conditions. Another still stronger com- 
mentary on modern pedagogics, stronger because covering more 
time and space, is the following piece of statistics which I give 
to you as it stands. Some sixty years ago, in the year 1850 ere 
modern educational methods had done their dismal work, there 
was one criminal in every 3,442 of the people. In 1go00 there was 
one criminal in every 586 and in 1912 one in every 500. That 
is to say crime has increased about sevenfold during that time, 
and still continues to increase at the same rate. This is prog- 
ress indeed, but how far we have reason for congratulation 
I shall leave it to yourselves to judge. 

Another remark I would make for the benefit of such as are 
dissatisfied with the results of traditional methods, is that pos- 
sibly they never gave them a fair trial. Thoroughness, that in- 
dispensable condition for the success of any system of pedagog- 
ics, may have been wanting in the application of those methods. 
There is an old adage to the effect that “The bad workman quar- 
rels with his tools.” The tools are unjustly blamed, for the 
fault lies with the workman himself who lacks the needed skill 
in handling them, or cares not to take the necessary pains to 
handle them in a proper manner. In all things human thorough- 
ness of workmanship is looked upon as a necessary factor to 
success, becoming ever more necessary, according as the work on 
hand is of a more delicate or difficult character. Now the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, I mean of course sound and accurate 
knowledge, has ever been looked upon as an arduous task. Those 
memorable words, “In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy 
bread,” seem to apply still more to the bread of knowledge than 
to that which comes from the baker’s oven. The ancients 
thought it a matter of blood rather than sweat, having it as a 
motto Scientia cum sanguine. But there is one thing still harder 
than the acquisition of knowledge, and that is the proper com- 
munication of knowledge. Here at least no one is so weak as to 
dream of stumbling on success. If ever thoroughness becomes a 
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matter of dire and stern necessity, it is surely in this field of 
education. Thoroughness I say in every branch and department 
of the work, thoroughness in planning out the course to be fol- 
lowed, thoroughness in selecting the proper authors and passages 
for explanation, thoroughness in making such passages in- 
telligible and interesting to the pupils, thoroughness in the cor- 
rection of exercises and in the various examinations that have 
to follow. 

Referring to the endless disputes that have arisen concerning 
the different ways of ruling states, the poet said very well: 


“For forms of government let fools contest, 
The form that’s best administered is best.” 


The idea he intends to convey is that the form the government 
assumes is a very secondary question, the great primary question 
being ever the same, With what thoroughness and perfection is 
that government administered? [or similar reasons would I 
say the system of pedagogics which you follow, important though 


that question be, must still hold a secondary place. The great 
primary question will ever be the same, With what painstaking 
spirit, with what exactness and thoroughness is that system car- 
ried out? The weakest system when vigorously put into exe- 
cution may produce happier results than the best possible sys- 
tem negligently applied. Thoroughness is everywhere, but es- 
pecially in the domain of pedagogics, the natural and necessary 
price of excellence, and the only alternative to it is what may be 
designated by the bare bald word “charlatanism.” For what 
pedagogue who feels that he is putting inferior articles in the 
market will label them for that which they actually are and he 
well knows them to be? Rather will he be tempted to commend 
them all the more, substituting pretense for true worth, and 
empty professions for solid reality, all of which as we know 
simply spells charlatanism. 

Having said so much on the negative aspect of this question— 
the insufficiency of modern pedagogics for the end proposed,— 
it is time to view it from the positive side and prove beyond a 
doubt that the primary and paramount point to be attended 
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to with a view to sound and successful pedagogics is the com- 
plete and thorough formation of our teachers in the spirit and 
practices of their respective institutions. I call for this first of 
all for the sake of the spiritual interests of the religious them- 
selves, for without such a formation and that interior unction 
which solid devotion supplies, they are much exposed in the 
labors and distractions of the classroom to lose the spirit of their 
vocation or even the vocation itself. Pedagogics too must nec- 
essarily suffer, for what are pedagogics without the pedagogues 
to practice them? It is rather distressing to think that sometimes 
the young novice after she had spent a few months or possibly 
a few weeks within the walls of the convent and had just had 
the chance to get a few little sips from the well-springs of the 
religious life is suddenly called upon to engage in the external 
labors peculiar to the classroom, I know that superiors are 
sometimes sorely embarrassed in devising ways and means to 
fill a fresh demand, but it is often wiser to leave a good work 
untried or undone than to tide over a present difficulty at the 
cost of incurring much graver difficulties later on. This young 
Sister is good and fervent, it is true, but her vocation is as yet 
undeveloped, and her knowledge of the religious life with its 
duties and obligations far from complete. The teachings of all 
the great masters of the spiritual life proclaim that the prolonged 
and assiduous exercise of the passive virtues should precede the 
exercise of those that are active and this, if for no other reason, 
for the spiritual safety of the party concerned. That great stand- 
ard book, The Following of Christ, sums up those teachings 
in a few pithy sentences. “No one can safely appear until he 
has first learned to remain hidden. No one can safely speak 
until he has first learned to keep silence. No one can safely 
command until he has first learned to obey.” This young Sister 
in her office as teacher is called upon to do all three, to appear 
before the world, to speak, and to command. Is it fair to call 
on her to do so until she has had a fair opportunity to exercise 
herself in the passive virtues which correspond to them? It 
is with good reason that the Holy Ghost gives this solemn ad- 
monition: “Drink waters from thy own cistern—then let thy 
springs stream forth and distribute thy water in the public 
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places.” We have heard of half-baked converts, as they call 
them, who were admitted into the Church before they had re- 
ceived a full course of instruction, and who shortly after aban- 
doned the Church and went back to their former errors. Are 
there not instances in which half-baked religious met with a 
somewhat similar fate, grew wearied and discouraged, lost their 
love for their vocation or even totally abandoned it? It is no 
wonder that to prevent the recurrence of such misfortunes the 
Church has thought special legislation a necessity. 


But let us take a broader view of this matter, and from the 
teacher pass to those she has to teach. Every art and craft 
even the simplest, is supposed to call for a certain term of ap- 
prenticeship usually running into the years, on the part of those 
who exercise it. Should this term be abridged, a botch not an 
expert is usually the result. Half-trained men cut a sorry figure 
wheresoever they make their appearance. Speaking of the Catholic 
Church in America a far from friendly writer, de Tocqueville, 
said that it would have an easy task in bringing to terms all the 
sects; and the reason he gave was that “the regulars always beat 
the militia.” Half trained men can never make a stand against 
those whose training is full and complete. There is one cir- 
cumstance when this thorough preparatory training becomes 
doubly necessary and that is when grave consequences to other 
parties are involved. Give a half trained surgeon permission to 
exercise his art and you have practically given him a license to 
kill. Shall those principles, regarded as elementary in all other 
arts and crafts, be set aside where is question of that most del- 
icate and difficult and responsible art that we call education? Or 
shall we suppose that in giving the requisite preparatory train- 
ing, pedagogics or anything else can claim an importance in any 
way comparable to that thorough religious formation of which 
I speak? Two things there are which we profess to do in our 
Catholic schools: first, to give a course of instruction in the 
secular branches of knowledge which can favorably compare with 
any that is likely to be received anywhere else. Secondly, over 
and above this secular training, to give a thorough formation of 
character, based on sound moral principles and ennobled and 
fortified by religious influences. Let us see for a moment the 
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all-important part which a thorough religious formation has 
to play in both these important tasks. 

In so far as the first of these tasks is concerned we know that 
the first great condition for imparting even secular knowledge 
is to put the minds and hearts of the children in a truly recep- 
tive mood. Mother McAuley, the foundress of the Sisters of 
Mercy, said with good reason that wheresoever a truly religious 
woman presides, peace, order and harmony are sure to reign, 
and no prolonged experience in practical pedagogics is necessary 
to know how much these three things count for in the class- 
room. It is of great moment that the teacher win the respect, 
confidence and affection of the children, that she be able to im- 
press herself upon them and wield them as occasion may re- 
quire. What, may I ask, can accomplish this so well as a deep 
spiritual formation? Has not this gift attractions peculiarly its 
own? Is not religion after all a woman’s greatest ornament? 
Is it not her chief resource and her greatest source of influence? 
Is it not it that renders her truly amiable, truly estimable, that 
removes her natural foibles and enhances a hundredfold whatso- 
ever she has that is generous, noble and good? Compare the wo- 
man bereft of religion with her who possesses it in an eminent 
degree, and see what an immense difference there is between 
the two. What a difference even between the half trained re- 
ligious whose good qualities, whatever they may be, are fre- 
quently marred by weaknesses and imperfections, and another 
who is profoundly spiritual and perfectly moulded interiorly and 
exteriorly according to the model of her institute. How differ- 
ent too are the power and influence that both will exert over the 
minds and hearts of the children. 

Another manner in which a full and complete religious for- 
mation will affect most beneficially even the secular instruction of 
the children, is by training the future teacher to habits of thor- 
oughness in all that she does. In all things human thoroughness in 
our modes of operation counts for a very important factor. It 
has been truly said that “many aspire to excellence but few are 
willing to pay the price,” which price is this very thoroughness 
of which I speak. It has been also said that “more than ninety 
per cent of what men call genius is nothing else than an immense 
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capacity for taking pains.” But apart from all that men have 
said to this effect, and they have said a great deal, common 
sense and daily experience compel us without a doubt to regard 
this as the master talent of all. With it great things have been 
accomplished even with slender resources, but where grosso-modo 
methods prevail, where dilettante tactics are permitted to make 
their appearance, the slovenly, the slipshod, to gain an entrance, 
everything crumbles and falls to the ground. All this applies 
with double force to this question of pedagogics. I have already 
in a previous portion of this paper spoken at length upon this 
point, aml there is no need now to return to it. It only remains 
to see how it bears on the present subject. It has indeed a 
. very intimate bearing, for one of the first effects of a good 
religious training is to produce habits of thoroughness. No 
sooner has the young novice doffed the world’s livery and set 
foot within the house of God than she is given to understand 
what it practically means to her to be in the house of God. It 
means that everything even down to the minutest detail of the 
daily routine is done for God—a Master infinitely great and in- 
finitely good, a generous Benefactor but at the same time a rig- 
orous Exactor. She has had it impressed upon her that her per- 
fection as a religious does not consist in performing any extraor- 
dinary actions but rather ordinary actions, with extraordinary 
perfection. More than once has she heard that solemn admoni- 
tion of Holy Writ: ‘“Accursed be the man who does the work 
of the Lord negligently.” Therefore diligence, earnestness and 
a truly painstaking spirit—-thoroughness in a word — all 
prompted and inspired by the spirit of faith, become the order 
of the day. 


Years spent in such exercises must necessarily help immensely 
to give the proper tone and temper to the character of the future 
teacher. The sense of duty, the sense of propriety, the sense 
of responsibility, will be highly developed and on every occasion 
give proof of their presence and power. Such a Sister will not 
be found outside the walls of the convent when duty would 
rather have her within correcting the daily tasks or preparing 
the matter of the morrow’s lessons. She will not be tempted 
to loiter aimlessly around the house or grounds, she will not 
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consent to squander precious moments in needless gossip, in 
indulging an idle curiosity, in reading flimsy literature, or in 
other occupations of a rather frivolous character. She feels 
that a very important work has been entrusted to her care, call- 
ing for earnest labors on her part, and that, though her merit 
before God does not depend upon the success of those labors, it 
certainly does depend on the pains she takes to make them a 
success. Here then is thoroughness in her mode of operation 
as the direct result of a good religious formation. How essential 
this spirit is to our Sisters in the schools and academies you 
may judge from the fact that it is practically the only incentive 
they have to the proper discharge of their tasks as teachers, Not 
so with the teachers in non-Catholic institutions, They have 
made no vow of poverty. They work for a salary. They wish to 
keep their positions, or even to obtain promotion. And such a 
reason, even where higher motives are wanting, can urge them 
onwards to generous endeavor. Since all such motives are en- 
tirely absent in the case of our teaching Sisters, it is only the 
religious spirit, fruit of a deep and solid formation, that can pos- 
sibly take their place and ensure the strict performance of duty. 


Another reason why the bare imparting of secular knowledge 
—I speak especially of the higher classes—will derive much help 
from a thorough religious formation is that the teacher is natural- 
ly expected to have a wide mental range, a wealth. of varied in- 
formation and a full grasp of the subjects that have to be taught, 
with the power to view and exhibit them under a variety of 
aspects. She is called upon to analyze and explain, to give sat- 
isfactory reasons for the statements that she utters, to make it 
apparent that she is really mistress of the subject that she han- 
dles. She is expected to illustrate and exemplify that subject 
in a variety of ways, diversifying her methods as occasion may 
require, to arouse the interest and stimulate the mental activity 
of the students. Evidently no narrow gauge system of pedagogics 
will answer this purpose, no dull mechanical repetition of cer- 
tain set forms of expression. The children will grow weary of this 
intolerable monotony and naturally sigh for the sweet music of 
the bell, bidding the daily infliction suspend its rigors till the ad- 
vent of the coming morn. 
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Now the religious training, if it be, as I suppose, true and 
thorough, will naturally help in a great measure towards giving 
that mental equipment of which I speak. I am well aware that 
spiritual not mental development is its proper object. But none 
the less, in effecting this spiritual development, the mind is con- 
stantly appealed to and made to exert its power. It has been 
well said, “They are most truly just who best know why.” The 
why and-the wherefore are constantly coming up for considera- 
tion, throughout the whole course of this spiritual process, for 
an elementary law of psychology declares that it is through 
the mind that the heart must be reached. Meditation itself, which 
forms so vital a part of religious discipline, is termed the exer- 
cise of the three faculties of the soul, the memory, the intellect 
and the will. Besides, what food for reflection, what a rich 
fund of good and noble thoughts should be gathered from the 
frequent reading of the Scripture. and spiritual books. All 
those and many other similar exercises, over and above their 
avowed object, should vastly enlarge the mental vision of the re- 
ligious and help to qualify her for properly imparting even sec- 
ular knowledge, though of course a thorough drilling in the 
various branches she has to teach must necessarily come as a 
complement. 

But a far greater task is incumbent upon our teaching Sisters 
than the bare imparting of knowledge and the intellectual de- 
velopment of those committed to their charge. (And here it is 
that we perceive how immeasurably their work is exalted above 
that of the ordinary schoolmistress). Those children have hearts 
as well as minds, and it would be little short of a crime to ignore 
this fact. They have spiritual aspirations and that inborn long- 
ing for the divine and the infinite which is the noblest impulse 
of our nature. The baptismal grace is there waiting to be 
quickened into full life and energy. It is question of giving 
proper directive principles to that child, of inspiring him with 
a love of all that is noble, virtuous and pure, and a hatred of all 
that is base, and vicious, and bad. It is question if I may so 
speak, of turning forth from the educational factory that noblest 
and grandest of products, a Christian man or a Christian woman 
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in every way worthy of that name. “Possession,” say the 
masters of jurisprudence, “is nine points of the law,” and with 
equal truth may we contend that formation of character is nine 
points of education. What will that boy know when he grows 
to be a man? cries out the modern pedagogue. What will that 
boy be when he grows to be a man, retorts the true Catholic 
educator, and what use is he likely to make of the knowledge 
that you give him? Will he be a law-abiding citizen or a fac- 
tious and seditious man? Will he be diligent and industrious 
or an inveterate idler? An honorable man or a rogue? Char- 
itable or selfish, temperate or intemperate? Pious or impious? 
A pure man or a moral leper? Knowledge alone cannot deter- 
mine those issues in a favorable sense, for knowledge, that great 
intellectual weapon, is subject to the same laws as any material 
weapon, and therefore absolutely indifferent to the good or bad 
use that is made of it. Our most cunning bank defaulters, our 
corrupt and infidel authors, our most active preachers and 
propagators of socialism, sedition and anarchy, can bear ample 
testimony to this truth. There is one thing in this world and 
only one which no man can by any possibility abuse and that 
is religion and morality, and this for the obvious reason that its 
very first effect, where it is true and genuine, is to rectify the 
will and take away from it all disposition to abuse the resources 
at its command. First of all, says the pedagogue schooled in 
true Catholic traditions, make your man truly and thoroughly 
good, like to the God he worships, loving justice and hating 
iniquity. ‘This done, give him an intellectual equipment as full 
and ample as you can possibly furnish, for being good he is 
sure to make the best possible use of all the resources at his 
command, be they intellectual, material, social, political or of 
any other character. On the contrary if a man were bent on 
evil I would for a similar reason wish for his own sake and 
the sake of all that come within the range of his influence to 
see him reduced to a minimum of instruction. For the same rea- 
son that I would snatch the dagger from the hand of the as- 
sassin and the brand from the hand of the incendiary, I would 
snatch the intellectual weapon we call knowledge from the 
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grasp of the man to whom religion and morality are as a sealed 
book. 


I have spoken at some length upon this subject for two rea- 
sons. First because it marks out the great line of cleavage be- 
tween the fixed, immutable principles of Catholic education and 
the strange vagaries of modern pedagogics. For though pres- 
ent-day systems are at fault on many other points, as when, for 
instance, they fancy that the bare imparting of information is 
synonymous with mental development, or when they surcharge 
the youthful mind with a vast amount of mental pabulum that 
it can never properly digest and assimilate; or when, discard- 
ing standard literature as a basis of mental formation they un- 
duly insist on the exact sciences or physical branches of knowl- 
edge; yet these do not constitute in Catholic eyes their principal 
shortcomings. Their chief delinquency the “head and front of 
their offending,” is that they ignore the religious and moral 
formation of the child vainly fancying that mental enlightenment, 
bare instruction, can possibly take its place. The second reason 
why I have insisted on this point is that far more than any- 
thing else it shows how necessary is that thorough religious for- 
mation which I am now advocating. The teaching Sister if she 
have anything at all like an adequate conception of the duties 
_ of her position, feels called upon to make this matter her chief 
concern, and not to fancy that she has satisfied this obligation 
when she has inspired the children with a general spirit of piety 
and goodness, but that she has furthermore to sink deep into 
their souls the shafts of strong religious principles—to give 
them a firm and solid religious formation, destined to influence 
the whole tenor of their lives, and to make them proof against 
the many assaults of evil to which they are certain to be sub- 
jected. She must consider herself as being in a manner re- 
sponsible for their future both in this life and the next. There 
are certain crafts of a rather delicate and difficult character, 
which demand that those who exercise them be experts in their 
arts, as for instance the gardener charged with a rare and 
precious nursery, the sculptor moulding the marble block into 
an exquisite statue, the architect lifting on high the stately fabric. 
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The teaching Sister, I may say, exercises all those three arts 
but in a much higher order. She is a spiritual gardener charged 
to watch and care for those tender plants and to ward off all 
harm. She is a spiritual sculptor charged to mould their minds 
and hearts unto the image of the divine Child, Christ Himself. 
She is a spiritual architect commissioned to erect in their souls 
the sacred fabric of piety and virtue. Can she fittingly acquit her- 
self of so delicate a task, if she be little else than a raw recruit, 
or a religious, who despite some years in the career, has failed 
to take shape after the model of her institute? 

In all religious congregations there is one official who is 
chosen out with special care and from whom great spiritual 
maturity, great prudence and piety are justly demanded, and 
that is the mistress of novices. And with good reason is this 
careful selection made, for on her depends the formation of 
the future religious and in a manner the destinies of the order. 
If there is not perfect parity is there not at least a certain analogy 
between the formative work of the teacher in class, with her 
youthful band of Christian novices, and that of her fellow- 
religious in the conference hall, and have we not a right to ex- 
pect within certain limits a similar maturity of disposition? 

One of the points we most insist upon when advocating the 
cause of our Catholic schools is that in religious matters our 
children must not be put on starvation diet, getting but little 
biis and scraps now and then, but that they must wax strong 
on good, substantial spiritual nourishment, and above all things 
else inhale habitually a religious atmosphere. Now who I ask 
can be counted on to charge the atmosphere of the classroom 
with religious influences if not the Sister who there presides? 
And how can she do so unless she first of all has been full 
charged with the same? It is an old time truism, nemo dat 
quod non habet. No man can give that which he has not. An- 
other circumstance which adds materially to the opportunities 
but at the same time to the responsibilities of our teaching Sis- 
‘ers, is that they usually have the children even from their most 
tender years, that is when their minds and hearts are most 
plastic and most easily inclined one way or the other. Who 
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can tell how susceptible is the heart of the little child to im- 


pressions good or evil and the consequences that may result vil 
therefrom in after life? N 
It has been well written: sh 
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“A pebble on the streamlet bank tic 

Has shaped the course of many a river, th 


A dewdrop on the baby plant 


May warp the giant oak forever.” 2 
fa 
It is a well-known saying “The hand that rocks the cradle rules i 
the world.” If so we have much reason to fear that a good ta 
many cradles are being rocked very badly. But when the cradle bs 
has stopped rocking, there is another hand that comes into play, i 
a hand scarcely less mighty for good, and that is the hand that ; 
wields in the classroom the wand of authority and knows how 4 
to wield it in a proper manner. For these children, thus reared, . 
will have later on a sphere of influence more or less extended Z 
in the home, in the Church, in the community at large, where ss 
the school training, begun so soon and continued so long, is 
sure to make itself mightily felt. Vi 
But it is not by precept and counsel alone that she has to “s 
accomplish the great task set before her. Example, active and 01 
efficacious example, must step in to exemplify and enforce what at 
has been taught by word of mouth. For example, ever more d 
powerful than precept, is doubly so, when, as in the present he 
instance, there is not question of one or even many isolated acts, tl 
but of a continual and perpetual exhibition of a line of con- y 
duct kept up for many years. For the Sister while presenting tf 
object lessons to the children, must bear it in mind that she al 
herself, whether she will it or not, is the biggest object lesson y 
they can possibly have, and that they will not fail to make an la 
accurate study of it. Nor can it be surmised that opportunities . 
are wanting for the effective display of this personal object os 
lesson. From morning till evening occasions are constantly aris- It 
ing that will put to the test her patience, her gentleness, her si 


prudence, her charity, her self-control and a number of other 
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virtues the natural offspring of a good religious formation. 
Nor is it simply in the more important actions of the day, when 
she is supposed to be more on her guard, that she will thus have 
a chance to reveal herself, but even in the most minute ac- 
tions, in her every stir, and look, and word, and gesture, even in 
the very tone of her voice, will she proclaim whether she is a 
deeply spiritual woman or still amenable to natural and human 
impulses. Corresponding impressions and lasting impressions, 
favorable or unfavorable, will naturally be produced on those 
who are the constant witnesses for years of every detail of her 
conduct. I have met with cases of men even in very prominent 
positions, who after many long years, treasured up a grateful 
remembrance of some good Sister to whose devoted care they 
were committed in their early days, and the recollection of 
whose piety still served as an inspiration to them. But does 
not all this once more bespeak the necessity of a thorough re- 
ligious formation? 


And here in this connection, I may briefly refer to a very 
vital topic which at the present moment is profoundly agitating 
a great number of religious congregations, and that is the lack 
of vocations. On all sides we hear the question raised, ““Whence 
are we to recruit our ranks?” Why are vocations so slow in 
developing? Can it be said that in this “land of the free and 
home of the brave” the attractions of the ballroom, the theatre, 
the picture show, wield so powerful an influence over our 
young American maidens, that the sanctuary and cloister, which 
in days gone by could draw: princesses from their palaces 
and queens from their thrones, have lost for them their secret 
yet potent charms? One thing is certain, that in this particu- 
lar field of Church work the law of supply and demand does 
not seem to obtain, for while the demand is continually in- 
creasing the supply, or at least the native supply, barely holds 
its own. Hence it is as the poets would put it, that the Atlantic 
stands aghast as he sees his waters ploughed by those puffing, 
panting, snorting leviathans ever bringing to our shores bands 
of young women from the banks of the Shannon, the Seine and 
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the Rhine, all born, it seems to be supposed, into this world with 
vocations ready made. 


Now far be it from me to assert or even to insinuate, that 
it is the lack of spiritual excellence visible in some Sisters 
charged with the work of teaching that is responsible for this 
condition of things, for I know there are many circumstances 
quite independent of them which tend to bring it about. How- 
ever, lest we be tempted too easily to exonerate ourselves from 
all blame, it would be well to take to heart a pregnant observa- 
_ tion of the Count de Montalembert in his classical work, The 
Monks of the West. “It is,” says he, “a thing unheard of that 
any religious order suffered for lack of subjects as long as the 
spirit remained intact.” This fact can be readily accounted for 
since lofty ideals have a power peculiarly their own and noble 
example has ever been contagious. Another author much more 
renowned, the Greek philosopher Plato, whose genius despite 
the mists of heathenism seemed to catch in advance some 
glimpses of Christian truth, is author of the saying, “Just as a 
piece of iron when drawn into contact with the magnet be- 
comes a magnet itself and acquires the power of drawing other 
pieces of iron to itself, so too a man united to God and touched 
by His spirit will in turn acquire the power of drawing other 
men unto himself.” Plato would have us understand first of 
all that God is a mighty magnet; a truth the Saviour confirmed 
when He declared: “When I shall be exalted above the earth 
I shall draw all things unto me.” He would have us understand 
secondly that He magnetizes those whom He attracts, insomuch 
that they acquire this marvelous power of attracting others to 
themselves, and by themselves to God. Blessed then are those 
Sisters who by exhibiting in their daily lives the beauty, the 
strength, and the amiability of the religious virtues and the 
peace and happiness that flow from them, thus help to beget 
vocations, for in this way it is that vocations innumerable have 
been begotten. But as for the Sister who is rather partial to 
modern pedagogics, but not equally enamored of humility, pov- 
erty, silence, self-denial and prayer, who possibly permits a 
slight tinge of worldliness to mingle with her piety, she is by 
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no means likely to beget many vocations, more probably will she 
help to quench some already started. 


As a final confirmation of the proposition I am establishing 
I would like to discuss this matter from a much more exalted 
standpoint and call attention to the fact that the labors of our 
Sisters in the classroom are essentially of an apostolic char- 
acter. “Opus fac evangelistae”’, cries out St. Paul to Timothy. 
“Do the work of an apostle.” And no less truly than Timothy, our 
tens of thousands of devoted Sisters, patiently and laboriously 
spending their lives amidst the uninviting surroundings of desks, 
and maps, and books, and blackboards, are doing the work of 
apostles, ever laboring for that one great thing which the Church 
in the endless variety of her ministerial works invariably has in 
view, the sanctification and salvation of souls. A Sister who fails 
to realize all this, or is not animated by this spirit may be at best 
a tolerably good schoolmistress but she certainly fails to come 
up to the requirements of her sacred calling. Now if this work 
is essentially apostolic it must of course be governed by those 
great dominant principles which rule the apostolic life and which 
all the great masters of the apostolic life have ever insisted upon, 
Three of those principles I shall invoke in confirmation of my 
position. Did time permit they would call for a lengthy exposi- 
tion, but to avoid prolixity I shall content myself with barely 
enunciating them. The first of these is that though we are 
called upon to employ human means in doing this divine work 
that so we may fulfill the divine plan, yet it is not on their ef- 
ficacy we are to count for the success of our works but rather 
on the blessing of God, that one great source of all true fruit- 
fulness. “Benedictionem dabit legislator”, cries out the psalmist. 
“The lawgiver will give his blessing, they shall go from virtue. 
to virtue.” This abstract principle the Holy Ghost puts in con- 
crete form, saying, “The steed is prepared for the day of battle 
but it is the Lord who will grant the victory.” Hence it is that 
truly apostolic men in all times counted above all things else 
on this blessing of God, and spared no pains by their holy lives, 
their prayers and penances to secure it. Now the Sister who 
thinks and dreams of pedagogics, while she is tempted to under- 
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value religious observances, is certainly in contravention of this 
great principle, and runs the risk of having her labors stricken 
with sterility. For her spiritual benefit I would advise her to 
mediate assiduously on those words of the psalmist, “These 
trusted in their chariots and those others in their steeds, but as 
for us, we call on the name of the Lord. They have become en- 
tangled and have fallen but we have arisen and stand firm and 
secure.” 


A second great principle of the apostolic life is that in such 
a work, mortal man can be at best but an instrument, a weak 
and worthless instrument in the hand of God, deriving all worth 
and strength from that hand which wields it. God alone must 
ever be the chief worker, the primary agent. As the Apostle 
puts it: “He that plants is nothing, he that waters is nothing, 
but God who gives the increase.” Now the chief perfection of 
an instrument as such, consists in the facility with which it can 
be wielded and handled by the artificer; for in this way it pro- 
duces results not proportioned to its own virtue but to the 
power and skill of him who holds it. The whole history of the 
Church from its very start is there to proclaim what God can 
do with the weakest and poorest of instruments, both men and 
women, when they fully submit to His heavenly guidance, as it 
also bears testimony to the failure and downfall of many a 
man who though possessed of great natural gifts was not amen- 
able to divine direction. Now what, may I ask, will make the 
Sister a supple, pliant, docile instrument in the hand of God 
for the great work of the salvation of souls? What else but 
this thorough religious formation that will gradually subdue 
every irregular inclination of the heart, strip her soul of every 
impulse that is too human and natural, and finally bring her into 
perfect subjection to the spirit of God? This then is another 
great secret of success of which our pedagogical Sister is not 
sufficiently mindful. 

The third and last apostolic principle I invoke as bearing upon 
this question, is that in so far as our cooperation in this work 
is concerned, all the force and efficacy which external and nat- 
ural qualities can possess, must flow to them from a strong, 
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vigorous, interior spirit. Just as the cannon ball, however for- 
midable it may be, remains helpless and harmless without the 
powder to drive it home, so too with natural talents and accom- 
plishments where the interior spirit is wanting. At best there 
can be but the bare material discharge of a duty, This is especial- 
ly true in the case of those works where the religious spirit comes 
directly into play, for here a marked distinction has to be drawn. 
There are certain duties and offices which can be well accom- 
plished, materially at least, and produce some good results, even 
though those in charge have but a scanty supply of this interior 
spirit. The remark that the abbot Dositheus made to the monk 
Dorotheus when this latter thought his work as infirmarian de- 
serving of praise, has well-nigh passed into a proverb: “I am 
willing to grant that you are a good infirmarian but it is not 
equally apparent that you are a good religious.” We all under- 
stand that a monk can be a good infirmarian without being over- 
burdened with interior spirit, or a good gardener, even a good 
teacher of mathematics or theology without much interior spirit, 
but can he be a good preacher, or a good confessor, or a good 
superior? Certainly not, for in such offices this interior spirn 
comes directly into play. So too with a Sister. I can conceive 
that with little interior spirit to boast of, she might be able to 
make a splendid piece of embroidery, or to paint china, or to 
teach declamation. She might rival Newman in English com- 
position. She might rival Mozart in composing or teaching 
music. But could she with that weak religious spirit execute 
properly the work of which we are speaking—the regular work 
of the classroom? Certainly not, for here that interior spirit 
comes directly into play and is constantly exerting itself in an 
infinity of ways. With good reason then did the saintly prel- 
ate, de Segur, say: “If ever you see a priest, or a missionary, or 
one of our Sisters producing great fruit for souls, rest assured 
that all this fruitfulness originally flows from a strong and 
vigorous interior spirit. Is it not after all the sap hidden within 
which gives all richness and fertility to the vine?’ For a 
similar reason the Sovereign Pontiff, Pope Pius X, in his encyc- 
lical to the clergy, reminds preachers that how great soever their 
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learning and eloquence may be, if this interior spirit come to 
fail the results will be poor indeed, for as he says, “the divine 
impulse will be wanting.” His remarks on this subject serve 
to place in a stronger light the precedence the religious formation 
and spirit must take over all things else in this matter of educa- 
tion. 

I would not have it inferred from what I have said that | 
would wish to discount or to discourage on the part of the 
Sisters a reasonable study of educational methods or pedagogics. 
I would simply request them as the result of all that has been 
said to attend faithfully to two important points. First to make 
sure that the pedagogics they are inclined to follow have some- 
thing more than their novelty to recommend them, that they are 
sound, solid and orthodox and not in conflict with traditional 
Catholic methods and principles. Secondly, in the use of peda- 
gogical systems, whatever their respective merits may be, al- 
"ways to have an eye to the eternal fitness of things, and the 
laws of proportion. For there is such a thing in the work which 
engages us as the law of proportion, which bids us give to each 
particular means we employ that measure of importance and 
attention which its nature demands, and its efficacy in procur- 
ing the end we have in view. The great work of saving souls 
to which God has invited us, though absolutely and exclusively 
divine and supernatural in its essence and its end, still frequently 
calls for means which are natural and human. It is but right 
that we use those means but it is wrong to make too much of 
them, and it is doubly wrong for their sake to undervalue other 
means of much. greater importance, thus setting aside the great 
law of proportion. Here, for instance is a man, zealous and 
active in furthering the good cause, but not very much enlight- 
ened in matters spiritual and divine. He starts out with the 
principle which no sane man will contest, that the work of God 
throughout the world demands material resources, financial help, 
money. He is profoundly impressed with this fact, so much so 
indeed that he loses sight almost entirely of a number of other 
factors; spiritual factors especially, much more excellent and 
efficacious, and much more closely related to the great object in 
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view, till in the end the whole work of saving souls is liable 
.o become with him a mere question of dollars and cents, the 
very end being sacrificed to the means. Starting out with a 
principle that is perfectly. sound he comes to conclusions that 
would tend to pervert and subvert the whole work of our com- 
mon Christianity simply because he has lost sight of the great 
law of proportion, that law which assigns to each means its 
relative degree of importance. Another man of a higher turn 
of mind but equally deficient in clear spiritual vision is pro- 
foundly impressed by the much greater importance of intel- 
lectual resources, proficiency in the arts and sciences, learning 
and eloquence. Humility, poverty, prayer, penance, fervor of 
of spirit so often on the lips of Christ and His apostles, have 
scarcely any place whatever in his vocabulary. They scarcely 
appeal to him at all. His basic principle is perfectly sound. We 
do need men for the work of the Church, well equipped with 
human learning and eloquence, but that is not the only thing nec- 
essary; there are many other things beyond all comparison far 
more necessary, those spiritual gifts especially to which I have 
just referred. Once more the law of proportion is set aside. 
All things do not receive their relative share of importance and 
attention ; and so on in an infinity of similar cases in which that 
which is called “the most divine of all divine works,” is conducted 
in the most human of human ways. It is this which made St. 
Vincent de Paul say: “One of the chief reasons why so many 
works undertaken for the glory of God come to fail is that those 
who execute them do not conduct them sufficiently according to 
the principles of faith.” Pedagogics, then, if you will, but above 
all, the supreme pedagogics of the divine Pedagogue Christ Him- 
self which find their best practical expression in the spirit and 
observance of the religious life. 

Are our Catholic teachers so devoid of masters and models in 
this subject of education that they must seek inspiration in for- 
eign fields? Have we not among the men a St. Ignatius, a St. 
Joseph Calasanctius, a St. John Baptist de la Salle and many 
others? Have we not among the women a St. Jane de Chantal, 
Blessed Mother Barat, those various foundresses of congrega- 
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tions of the last two centuries, and here, in our own Louisiana, 
Mother Mary Aloysia Hardy? All these remarkable for their 
strongly conservative methods and for the thorough and effective 
manner in which those methods were applied and also for the 
happy results that came to crown them. Such authorities and 
examples should be enough to convince anyone, but if a further 
and a final proof be demanded I will appeal to the supreme tesi 
of all, our own present experience. 


Who may I ask you among our teaching congregations at 
the present day seem to stand highest in the confidence of the 
people and to be most successful in their work? In so far as 
my knowledge goes it is just those institutes who seem least 
disposed to enter on new paths and who follow out old methods 
but with great fidelity and thoroughness. “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and His justice,” said the Saviour, proclaiming 
the great law of proportion, “and all these things will be added 
unto you.” Let the teaching orders then, who on so many ac- 
counts have deserved so well of the Church, have also at all 


times this great title to our respect and gratitude, that they place 
the religious formation of their subjects above all things else 
hoping that God in His bountiful providence will supply all 
further needs. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED BY RELIGIOUS 
SUPERIORS IN THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
OF THEIR TEACHERS 


VERY REVEREND J. C. EI, S. M., PRESIDENT OF ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


The religious life, extremely pliable and highly adaptable by 
its very nature, provides for a great variety of needs and exigen- 
cies of times, countries and people. Every religious order has 
some special aim in view, some special end to attain, some spirit 
of its own. The teaching orders, as the name partially indi- 
cates, have as aim the instruction and education of youth. In- 
struction, or the development and the enriching of the intellect; 
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education, or the formation and shaping of the heart and will. 
Christian education purposes “to take the weak and helpless 
child all dependent upon others and make it in a way self- 
dependent, make it a Christian faithful in all things to its highest 
convictions.” Education must be Christian, reproducing Christ 
in the child; it must meet the various demands and needs of the 
child, the parents, the State and the Church. This is a work of 
the greatest importance, a work which calls for a thorough pro- 
fessional training of those engaged in it. This need of training 
is becoming accentuated from year to year by the constantly in- 
creasing demands of modern education. On the other hand the 
first work of the religious as such in her state of life, is her per- 
sonal sanctification. She is religious first, and teacher next, and 
the good of the religious may not be sacrificed to the advantages 
of the teacher. / 

A twofold problem therefore presents itself. First, the teacher 
must be prepared by a special professional training to meet all 
the needs of the child, of the parents, of the Church, of the 
State, in her educational work. Secondly, she must be prepared 


to maintain the religious spirit, to make it pervade her educa- 
tional work along lines proper to her order. She must remain a 
religious and a religious of her order. In other words she must 
maintain the spirit of her order in her teaching work. This 
second problem has already been discussed before this body.. The 
first is to be the subject of this paper. 


An intelligent discussion of this work calls for a statement, 
first, of the aim of the professional training of the teacher, and 
second, of the conditions or factors which superiots have to 
reckon with in this important work. What is the aim of the 
professional training of the religious teacher? The aim is the 
development and perfecting in the religious candidates, of the 
qualifications which are considered essential to success in the 
Christian education of the child. A statement of this aim im- 
poses upon tis a study of these necessary qualifications. It is 
generally agreed that they call for, first, sound health; second, 
temperamental fitness; third, ,intellectual capacity and fourth, 
professional equipment. In the attainment of these vital factors 
of success by the teacher, lie the chief problems of the superiors 
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who are responsible for the efficient training of the teachers of 
a community. 

First and absolutely indispensable for successful school 
work is the qualification of good health. Without it the Sister 
is not able to stand the strain of the classroom which taxes even 
the strength of a man. The Sister must be taught to preserve 
health in herself as well as in the children. This training will 
include a thorough knowledge of hygiene in all the phases of her 
life, with a recognition of the demands for fresh air in sleeping 
apartments, schoolroom, dwelling room; of pure and clean 
food, with a knowledge of the digestibility of the various food 
stuffs, and their good or bad effect on menacing or existing 
states of fever or disease. Cleanliness of body: the advantages 
of baths, warm and cold, not only for cleanliness but also for 
health’s sake, need not be demonstrated here. The Sisters must 
be so trained to cleanliness and tidiness, as not only to have 
these qualifications in themselves, but also to call for them in 
their pupils and instinctively to shrink from anything opposed 
to them and thus to educate their pupils to realize that if a 
sound mind is to be found in a sound body, it is not less true 
that a clean body not only indicates usually a clean soul, but 
helps to keep it so. The training in the preservation of health 
will also include lessons as to the danger of exposures, of neg- 
lected colds and the means of handling these, and above all 
in this age of anti-white-plague crusade, a thorough knowledge 
of tuberculosis, its most ordinary causes, and the care with 
which even if inherited, it can be often successfully combated. 
This brings me to suggest as highly important, that the young 
teacher have a knowledge of the symptoms of ordinary diseases, 
especially those which more easily affect children, such as dis- 
eases of the eyes, eczema, mumps, measles, scarlet fever, coughs, 
and above all contagious diseases of a more serious nature, to 
which she as well as the children may be exposed. In spite of 
supervision and care, accidents may happen on the playground 
or even in the classroom; the teacher should know how to help 
herself in such circumstances and furnish the first medical aid. 


The training of the Sister unto rules of health also includes 
the ability on her part to distinguish the needs of asceticism as 
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demanded by the religious life and the rule, and the proper care 
of heaith. I believe this to be a very important point. Penances 
and fasts must vary greatly according to those who perform 
them. The Carthusian or the Trappist, whose principal duty 
consists in prayer and other pious occupations incidental to con- 
templative life, may endure prolonged fasts without detriment 
to health; even religious teachers, especially men, may draw the 
greatest profit from that spirit of mortification which manifests 
itself particularly in fasting and abstinence. But for the Sister 
whose first’ duty outside of her personal sanctification by the 
observance of the vows and the common practices of the re- 
ligious life, is teaching, no one would advise fasts and penances 
that nullify energy in class, that cause headaches, attacks of 
nerves, etc. No religious who, in observing the fasts of the 
Church or the rule, would find herself growing peevish, irritable 
or nervous in the classroom, should be allowed to observe them; 
the harm done by a peevish, irritable teacher is far greater than 
the results achieved by penitential observances and must there- 
fore be avoided. The very work, the restraints of community 
life and a great number of other disagreeable circumstances, 
furnish ample opportunity for penance and do not in any way 
effect the good results of the teacher’s work in the classroom. 
Every religious rule has provisions for necessary dispensations 
from material fasts and health-endangering penances. No rule 
can dispense from a penitential spirit. Therefore what is needed 
on the other hand is the formation of a conscience that will not 
strive to excuse its irregularities and immortifications, its lack 
of piety and penitential spirit, by the pretended needs of the 
classroom. 

An essential feature of the Sister’s training in the care of her 
health is the importance for her of remaining throughout life, 
open and candid to her superiors, obediently inclined to receive 
and follow directions which will save her on the one hand from 
the dangers of vanity and immortification, and on the other 
hand secure for the order and the Church a health that without 
obedience might develop into chronic invalidism. In the mother- 
house such careful training is more certain of application, but 
it is often enough apt to be slighted, in one way or the other, in 
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local communities. What is therefore especially needed in the 
latter case, is a local superior with a deeply religious spirit; one 
who will not too readily sacrifice the prescriptions of the rule in 
the line of penances to be performed; one with a great deal of 
sound judgment and common sense to know when dispensations 
are needed; one with sympathy for others especially the young 
teachers, so as to protect the particular needs of the weak and 
sickly; finally, one with firmness to compel the unduly peni- 
tentially inclined to desist, and to urge on the lax to the ful- 
fillment of this rule; a superior who will keep in touch with 
her higher superiors so as to obtain necessary permissions and 
dispensations within the spirit of the rule. Upon the local su- 
periors in the first years of active life will depend much of the 
shaping of the future teacher. Undue severity on her part will 
be as harmful as excessive weakness. 

Along with this problem of training the young religious in an 
intelligent and conscientious care of her health, goes the kindred 
problem of superiors, to provide the proper means for the 
preservation of, and when necessary, the restoration to health. 
The Sisters themselves can have little voice in the choice of 
their housing, in the satisfying of their likes and dislikes in 
what pertains to food, in the needed relaxation, vacations and 
recuperation. Obedience places them as children in the care of 
the order which is to be a loving mother to them in health and in 
sickness. The real problem for superiors in this matter is, to 
make the lack of personnel and of finances, harmonize with the 
burden of congested classes, and needed improvements for 
proper lodging and other expenditures. In the efforts to make 
ends meet the superior’s problem will be to save her religious 
from being crushed between these upper. and lower millstones, 
even though their good will urges them to make the sacrifice of 
their health. 

A second qualification of the teacher is temperamental fitness, 
which involves on the part of the superior a selection during the 
novitiate, of the temperamentally fit, and sometimes, after ex- 
perimentation, an elimination from the classroom of the tem- 
peramentally unfit. Temperamental requirements may be in- 
dicated in many ways; good nerves and patient forbearance 
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will fit the teacher for the many trying annoyances of the daily 
life of the classroom; love of children and sympathy with them 
pave the way to their hearts, gain their confidence and make 
them feel that the teacher truly takes the place of their parents. 
The teacher who loves her pupils will be able to do what she 
pleases with them. ‘By this affection she will raise them unto 
herself and through herself up to God. Another mark of tem- 
peramental fitness consists in the ability on the part of the 
teacher to go out of hersélf and relinquish her personal views 
sufficiently to enable her to see the viewpoint of others, as for in- 
stance, of her superiors, her fellow Sisters, of pastors, parents, 
children, etc., especially when these differ considerably from 
her own. Cheerfulness in the prospective teacher and the fa- 
cility to communicate it, enthusiasm and the power to create it 
in others, evenness of temper, justice in dealing with the chil- 
dren, are all temperamental activities, the presence of which in 
a Sister about to take up teaching or making her first trial in 
the classroom, indicates fitness for the work, and the training in 
which is of vital importance. Fortunately this training is closely 
allied to ré@ligious training and community practices. 

I have said that the temperamentally unfit must at times be 
eliminated from the classroom, This is a very important duty 
on the part of superiors and yet it should not be resorted to 
hastily, but only after the subject has been repeatedly tried in 
different atmospheres, classes and communities, and with differ- 
ent superiors. Certain circumstances may have caused the fail- 
ure of a Sister who in others may be a success. Thus for in- 
stance, a Sister may fail lamentably with smaller children and 
succeed admirably with larger ones; and the reverse may be true. 
The community in which a young teacher lives, and the superior 
under whom she lives, may affect her first efforts in school 
work to such an extent as to make her a failure or a success. 
If after repeated experiments the superiors find the subject unfit 
to rise to a required standard and injuring the cause of educa- 
tion, in the interest of her order or her own happiness they will 
have to remove her from the classroom. However important 
this elimination may be, still the greatest care and caution must 
be had against too great haste in eliminating. Fxnerience proves 
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frequently that first failures often end in perfect success. Docile 
religious especially, may be easily reclaimed, whilst headstrong 
subjects almost invariably fail. Frequently the temperament is 
entirely out of the question in failure, and ill health alone is to 
be blamed ; such subjects after receiving medical treatment, often 
prove very successful teachers. 

In the training for temperamental fitness the problem for the 
superiors is, to discern characters correctly and be able to dis- 
tinguish the real factors or causes of failure. Of all the quali- 
fications necessary for the successful teacher, training for tem- 
peramental fitness probably offers the greatest difficulties. All 
the other mentioned qualifications may be lacking to a great ex- 
tent and yet leave a large measure of success possible. All of 
them might exist to the extent of perfection but without tem- 
peramental fitness they will be of little value, for the teacher is 
doomed to failure. You know what temperamental fitness means 
in community life. It means the same thing in the classroom, 
with this added significance, that while in the community this 


defect is continually under observation and consequently re- 
stricted, in the classroom for the greater part of the-day it may 
work its evil without hindrance. Fortunately the training for 
spiritual and religious life is also the essence of this training. 


Intellectual fitness is a third qualification of the teacher. By 
this we mean a certain knowledge of religious and secular studies 
and a certain maturity of thought and judgment which are re- 
sults of intellectual development. With the intellectual progress 
of the age and the needs of the times, the standard of intellectual 
equipment for our teachers is rising constantly, and if we wish 
to do effective work and -keep abreast of the strides of secular 
education we must constantly improve our teachers, train them 
intellectually. Training for this intellectual fitness calls for the 
formation of habits of study and reading, a work of methods 
and system. The subject must be possessed of at least ordinary 
talent or capacity, to learn and master a sufficiently broad pro- 
gram of religious, pedagogical and profane studies; she must 
be able to take a broad grasp of her duties as teacher and of her 
teaching subject matter. Her equipment in knowledge acquired 
with method and system, must lend itself to development by 
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original thought and personal observation and experimentation, 
rather than by the gathering of isolated parcels of mere text- 
book knowledge. The problems involved in training for intel- 
lectual fitness, belong largely to the house of formation, of which 
more later on. 


A fourth and last qualification of the teacher, one that is 
sorely neglected at times, consists in specific professional equip- 
ment, both theoretical and practical. It includes a thorough 
knowledge of the theoretical pedagogy of classroom work and a 
practical ability to apply this theoretical knowledge in the or- 
ganization and government of a class in general, in special meth- 
odology and in the moulding of the child’s mind and _ heart. 
Method in a teacher tauses her success and results in well 
planned, systematized work. Good methods varying with the 
subject matter of teaching, adaptability on the part of the teacher 
to the age of the children, to circumstances, to intelligences ; 
knowledge of the child, a thorough knowledge of character ana 
character building; all these are points of the greatest importance 
in this part of the professional training of the teacher. The 
teacher must also be taught to economize energy and efforts in 
the classroom, to avoid the errors of the past and profit by ex- 
periences of other persons and other times. She must be taught 
that discipline and teaching are to go hand in hand and that 
discipline in the classroom is absolutely necessary for the suc- 
cess of the teaching work. History of pedagogy in general and 
particularly the history of the pedagogical methods of the order 
to which the Sister belongs, will also enter into this formation. 
She must be taught to accept and use what has been proven to 
be good and practical for years, and not introduce new ideas and 
new methods such as have not stood the test of time and experi- 
enced teachers. She must be made to distinguish between sim- 
ple innovations and genuine, permanent improvements in meth- 
ods. The problem presented by this need of professional equip- 
ment finds the beginning of its solution in the pedagogical 
courses given at the motherhouse, but meets its complete re- 
sponse only in carefully trained habits of professional reading 
and observation. The control and direction of this reading are 
not the least of the difficulties confronting superiors. 
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We come to the working conditions in which superiors must 
move to give this training, and to the difficulties there encoun- 
tered. The sources of vocations affect materially the working 
conditions of the Sisters. True, most of the vocations are from 
among our American girls, but there are sections in the country, 
barren in vocations to the religious life, and in these the great 
majority of Sisters are of Irish, German or French birth. 
Though I intend to consider only the general condition, I may be 
allowed to remark that the employment of foreign girls for 
teaching work in our Catholic schools, adds at least one factor 
to the problem of their training, since they require some very 
special care, some special training to conditions such as we have 
them here. P 

The general condition however is that most of our candidates 
are taken from American families and have been subject to the 
influences of American life and opinion and in the majority of 
cases of the American city life. Not a few of them have, while 
earning a livelihood, been associated with, and affected by the 
social and businesss life of our country. They thus have be- 
come more than in former ages, the children of their times. 
These candidates have to return after their religious and peda- 
gogical training to meet this same life, these same conditions, 
in the classroom, in their relation with parents and children. 
Are they not inclined, brought up as they have been, in these 
same conditions, to perpetuate by their teaching, defects or wrong 
tendencies of which they were victims? Their antecedents, the 
surroundings in which they live, the class from which they have 
been. drawn, may also affect the work they will be put to, hence 
should be well looked into and kept in mind by the superiors in 
the training, and by the local superiors in the first years of 
teaching. The defects of our national habits of thought and 
action often follow the candidate into the cloister, and false 
principles frequently form the basis of their views of religion 
and education, hence the problem of greater depth and _ thor- 
oughness in the inculcation of correct principles for thought and 
action. The presence of a public school system parallel to our 
own and materially affecting it, becomes a factor in the working 
conditions which affect the training given by religious superiors. 
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The frequent necessity of conforming our programs to theirs to 
sectire recognition for our pupils, the use of text-books made 
for public school needs and demands, the passage of our girls 
into the public school system as normal school students and 
eventually as public school teachers, and the subsequent and 
frequent intercourse of these teachers with their old teachers, 
the amount of pedagogical literature based on public school 
tendencies and theories, that in one form or the other becomes 
the reading matter of our teachers,—all these are serious factors 
that vitally affect the distinctly Catholic tone which should mark 
the work of all religious teachers. The problem for the religious 
superiors is, how to obtain the limited amount of good that may 
be found in all this, and still keep the order and the individual 
true to that intensely Catholic spirit, without which neither the 
order nor the individual has any reason for existence as a re- 
ligious order or as a religious member of the order. Sisters 
drawn from the poorer class must by judicious care be trained 
to that degree of refinement needed in dealing with children of 
the wealthier people, and Sisters drawn from wealthy families 


will by the same training learn to become humble and lowly not 
only in heart but in all their dealings with the little ones, whose 
parents have not been blessed with the goods of this world and 
who have not much of what the world calls refinement. 


The aims and ends of the order may constitute another work- 
ing condition to be considered. Thus, in orders devoted to both 
school and hospital work or works of charity of any kind, pro- 
visions must be made for a differentiated training to be given the 
different groups of Sisters. An interchange of subject between 
teaching works and works of charity can hardly be desired. The 
Sister trained to teaching might possibly be employed in hospital 
work without too much detriment to the latter, but a Sister 
trained to hospital work only, could not do justice in teaching, 
since she is lacking in the technical training which every teacher 
must have. 

In those parts of the country where besides English another 
language is pretty generally used, be it German, French, Span- 
ish or Slav, another problem will arise and will have to be met 
by superiors, namely the training of the Sisters to teach in 
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bilingual schools. Again, when the members of an order teach 
only in primary or elementary schools the training will be far 
simpler though not less important than that required of teachers 
in academies and colleges. In communities where both categories 
of schools are taught, the teacher will either have to be prepared 
for one of these groups of classes and kept there, or prepared 
to do satisfactorily the work in two or more of these groups. 
The condition of training in communities where candidates are 
numerous and can be grouped in classes for simultaneous work 
and study, is far more favorable than those where the candidates 
are so few in number that superiors are not always able to find 
a way to giving the required full and thorough training, or must 
limit their training to individual lessons. 


In dioceses where school superintendents have been appointed, 
school boards or other school organizations developed, working 
conditions will differ greatly from localities with independent 
and unorganized schools as is the case of many rural districts. 
Academies and colleges owned and conducted by Sisters are 
usually not affected by such city or diocesan organizations. But 


in a diocese where a school board has been established with a 
diocesan system and set of regulations, every community whose 
members teach in parochial schools must fall in line for programs 
and general requirements regarding school sessions, text-books, 
etc., and this presents a new problem to superiors, that of mak- 
ing their own work harmonize with the diocesan work and of 
training their Sisters to work in unison with the rest of the dio- 
cese. In connection with this work, more important still is the 
training of the Sisters regarding their correct relations with 
their own superiors on the one side, and with the superintendent 
on the other. Evidently they owe their first obedience to their 
own superiors, but the superintendent must not be considered 
as the enemy; such a prejudice will destroy at once all his use- 
fulness; he is rather, with the school board, the most powerful 
help to the united efforts of all the Sisters toward the common 
work of good education. This union of efforts is especially im- 
portant here in America, where communities must work in har- 
mony with diocesan meetings and conventions. They will lose 
nothing but rather gain a great deal by their interchange of 
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ideas. On the other hand: where communities foster the spirit 
of harmony they generally exercise their proper share of in- 
fluence in programs, selection of text-books, etc.; where they do 
not the diocesan boards are sole dictators. 


With this statement of qualifications and of working condi- 
tions let us proceed to a consideration of some of the means 
which superiors must make use of to succeed in their work of 
professional training of their teachers. The chief means of all 
this training is to be found in the house of formation. I be- 
lieve you will all agree with me that more is to be implied in 
the term “house of formation” than what is generally under- 
stood by the canonical novitiate, especially where this is limited 
to only one year. Every provincial or general superior can 
easily recognize the factors which are peculiar to her own prob- 
lem of training her teachers, when she adopts a standard of re- 
quirements for the house of formation. It seems reasonable to 
lay down the following as essentials of an efficient house of 
formation : 

1. Every community should have definite programs for re- 
ligious studies, for pedagogical studies, and for secular studies. 
Uniformity is essential if all the Sisters are to work along lines 
that conform to the particular spirit and the particular methods 
of the order. Each of these programs ought to be divided into 
groups providing for the needs of primary teachers, (1st to 4th 
grades), grammar teachers (5th to 8th grades), and academic 
teachers (high school work). A Sister is to be taken at the 
moment of entering the community and placed where her past 
studies entitle her, then be made, in the seriously conducted 
classes of the scholasticate and the first years of active life, to 
go through all grades of the program successfully, until she be 
found fit for the work for which she is destined, or has reached 
a certain age, say thirty years, or better still during a specified 
number of years. The latter plan avoids the inequalities caused 
by the late subjects sent to the community. 

2. The success of this work will depend in great measure 
upon the staff of training teachers, who ought to be the very 
best obtainable. Only experienced teachers should be employed 
in the house of formation, whether it be for postulants or 
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scholastics. Upon this will depend in great part the success of 
these plans. It is evident that if a religious teaching body is to 
grow beyond immaturity and mediocrity in the religious life 
and in pedagogical ability, the candidate must receive her instruc- 
tion from skilled instructors and not from others who are them- 
selves in need of formation. It would be a great mistake to 
compose the teaching staff of the house of formation of super- 
annuated teachers who have little merit as teachers beyond their 
age, or of religious who because of some faults or some wrong 
tendencies need to be withdrawn from the schools and put under 
more immediate supervision of superiors and are by them em- 
ployed in the motherhouse to teach candidates, or finally of 
teachers who have failed in their pedagogical ventures. These 
three groups of teachers can never communicate what they do not 
possess, can never train, untrained as they are themselves. The 
teachers in the house of studies should at least meet the follow- 
ing requirements: (a) A superior course in religion, (b) an 
advanced course in pedagogy, (c) a collegiate or advanced 
academic course in secular studies and finally, (d) they should 


be recognized in the community as strong and deeply religious 
characters. 


Seldom is it possible, and in most cases it would not be wise, 
to hold all candidates in the house of formation until the three- 
fold plan of formation can be completed. When the young re- 
ligious is sent out in the community, her professional, like her 
religious training, should be continued along definite lines of 
study, controlled by a well planned system of annual examina- 
tions, conducted along rigorous pedagogical lines. Such exam- 
inations when well managed would soon remove all charges of 
incompetency and soon there would be no cry for the examina- 
tion of teachers by school boards. In most communities it would 
be the best policy to have these continuation studies remain un- 
der the control of the motherhouse, where the inspectress of 
studies, aided by the able and efficient staff of instructors at 
headquarters, could secure very satisfactory results. Of course 
the work of immediate direction and help belongs to the local 
superior who as we have said should be chosen and trained so 
as to enable her to do justice to her work. Where her own 
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training or duties prevent her from giving this help, another ex- 
perienced religious should be specially charged with this most 
important duty of caring for the young. 

The annual examinations and the summer schools are the fac- 
tors in this continuation work. It may be asked whether the 
lecture system as used very extensively in our summer schools, 
is not overdone at the expense of study. Would it not be bet- 
ter to limit the number of hours of lectures and give more time 
to study? Again the annual examinations as they are usually 
passed at the end of the summer schools, should in my opinion 
cover not only the work of the summer school but also and es- 
pecially the personal work done by the Sister during the school 
year. This would give a sanction to that work and compel those 
Sisters who presently devote too much time to the material 
preparation of class, to the detriment of self-improvement, to 
give the required time, for instance, one hour per day, to per- 
sonal studies, as against about that same amount of time devoted 
to class preparation. In connection with the summer school I 
would add that when each community can draw from its own 
membership for the instruction there imparted, a big problem 
will be solved. The whole problem of the summer school and 
connected questions would in my humble opinion form a most 
interesting topic for a whole paper and I would like to suggest 
that it be taken up in the next convention. I am sure that such 
a study would be hailed by sisterhoods throughout the whole 
country, and the very best results would be obtained. 

Another item of no mean importance in the formation of 
young teachers is that of reading and library facilities. There 
is no question here of spiritual needs. We know that they are 
provided as needed. But the Sisters, must have access to a li- 
brary, more or less extensive or varied, according to the more 
or less advanced studies they are to pursue. The library need 
not be extensive but its building up should be the object of 
most serious study on the part of the best talent of the order. 
Novels need not figure, not even the classical novels. Books of 
reference, but only the very best, the principal works of our lit- 
erature and some of the foreign literatures, ancient and modern, 
more advanced and completed scientific and mathematical works 
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to allow those who feel inclined to forge ahead to make an at- 
tempt at it; above all a certain number of seriously chosen 
standard works on theoretical and practical pedagogy; added to 
all this the Catholic Encyclopedia as the best mine of informa- 
tion from which the Sisters might draw. The building up of a 
library is to be done gradually and as it were volume by volume. 
Bargains in books serve but to spend a lot of money uselessly, 
get undesirable books in the library and achieve no results from 
the use of the library. A big» problem for superiors in this re- 
spect is to get a safe list of books which they may admit into 
the library of the house of formation, a part of this list to be 
made the basis of the local libraries. It would be a measure of 
prudence well worth taking to have local superiors send in 
periodically, say for instance, quarterly, a list of books pur- 
chased since the last report. This may be useful to superiors 
(as the names of books might be accompanied by an opinion or a 
short study of the books) to add to their own library; especially 
will it be useful as a means to control the books in the local 
communities. Not only should the acquisition of books be con- 
trolled and studied closely, but their use too, must be subject to 
control. This will be the work of those more especially in charge 
of the studies of the Sisters. Method in reading, ways and 
means of gauging results by examinations, studies, etc., are ques- 
tions closely allied to that of control of books. 


One more factor in the professional training of teachers must 
be referred to and recommended. Unfortunately it happens too 
frequently that a young Sister, intelligent, studious, willing and 
devoted, having satisfied requirements of examinations, etc., 
comes into active life and proves a failure. Though she pos- 
sesses theory of pedagogy, she finds the practice so very different 
and fails; discouragement sets in, and superiors again and again 
find themselves embarrassed, how to dispose of such subjects, 
how to bring them back to their courage, how in a special manner 
to prevent the like failure in other subjects. I believe I can 
suggest as one of the best means of saving the raw teacher from 
blunders due to inexperience, and from consequent discourage- 
ment, the training classes.. By this I understand classes of regu- 
lars where, the young teacher soon to be called upon for 
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active work in the classroom, can pass from one to three or four 
months with a skilled teacher, who will gradually train the pupil 
teacher in the control of discipline, the teaching of branches, the 
independent management of the class. Under the present con- 
dition, with the scarcity of teachers, it is recognized that this 
will be one of the most difficult problems for most communities, 
but every superior should recognize also that when this problem 
has been solved her community has made an immense stride to- 
wards perfection in the teaching efficiency of its members. 

In this paper frequent mention has been made of the local su- 
perior and of the influence she may exert on young religious 
who begin active life in her community. Here I might place as 
a real problem, essentially a part of the training problem, the 
formation, education and training of local superiors for their 
superiorship. This is a problem of the most vital importance 
for the young religious just leaving the motherhouse, and one 
which unfortunately is not always given its correct share of at- 
tention by provincials and higher superiors. Its importance 
arises from the fact that all training in the motherhouse must 
be continued in the local communities by the wise, prudent, pa- 
tient, zealous, pious, competent direction of a trained superior. 
I have summed up the qualifications of the local superiors and 
now urge that they must be trained for their work. Since this 
training must be given generally from afar off, the best means 
to give it will, I believe, consist in providing for the talented, 
pious and discreet subjects, those in other words who, by learn- 
ing, piety and sound judgment, promise to be fit subjects for 
superiorship, conferences, circulars, reading and study matter, 
on the science of government, of religious direction, of peda- 
gogical control and supervision, of human characters and tém- 
peraments. This training may be given an impetus at the annual 
retreat, by having the local superiors attending the retreat, and 
the religious of a certain age, or occupying certain higher posi- 
tions in the teaching establishments, come together for confer- 
ences to be given by provincials, by superiors general, in- 
spectresses, or experienced and well trained local superiors, by 
allowing discussion of problems presented, and by giving the 
non-superiors attending a fair idea of how to handle a situation 
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when placed in it. The qualifications enumerated need little ex- 
planations: wisdom and prudence, a result of good sound judg- 
ment will be called into play constantly be it in dealing with the 
Sisters, the pastor, the people, or the children. Patience, especially 
with the beginners, in teaching will lead to encouraging in slight 
successes and consoling in failures. Zeal is needed for the main- 
tenance of the religious spirit in community and the working spirit 
in the classroom. A local superior who is pious may sometimes 
fail in her government, but one who is not rarely succeeds as 
she ought or might; she may train minds and have intellectua! 
success but she will educate neither her Sisters nor her pupils. 
A local superior must be competent. She must be able to follow 
intelligently the work of all the classes and especially to help the 
younger and less experienced Sisters. To achieve this she should, 
if it be at all possible, not be given a full class to teach though 
she may help the Sisters by relieving them in the teaching of 
some branches. Neither should the local superiors be made to 
conform to examinations, during the summer school, etc., on the 
same level with their subjects. It takes away a great deal of 
prestige they need in the direction of the intellectual work of the 
Sisters and the children. They may be made to assist at the lec- 
tures, to write them up, study them up, but not to pass examina- 
tions on them, to the knowledge or in the presence of their 
younger Sisters. 

Reviewing the chief features of this paper each superior will 
be able to recognize the problems confronting her in the condi- 
tions in which she has to work. The question of training is so 
vast that I could barely touch upon the most important ones and 
had to leave many unnoticed. There are problems of finance, of 
languages, of local situations, which must be solved by those on 
whom this burden is placed, with little or no assistance from the 
suggestions of this paper, but summing up the more important 
general problems I may list them as follows: 

(1) Recognition of present-day needs in the professional 
equipment of religious teachers. 

(2) Training the young religious to harmonize the proper 
and intelligent care of health with the legitimate demands of 
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asceticism, and professional skill and endeavor with religious 
observation and spiritual progress. 

(3) The development of temperamental fitness in the re- 
ligious to its maximum capacity, or the elimination of the tem- 
peramentally unfit, when such action becomes imperative. 

(4) The counteracting of national and social defects as ex- 
emplified in the tendencies’ to criticize, disrespect for authority, 
effeminacy of character, and lack of earnest endeavor. 

(5) The prevention of the principles of secularized pedagogy 
and education from replacing those of Catholic doctrine and re- 
ligious traditions. 

(6) The organization of the house of formation, and of a 
definite plan of study and instruction, leading to graded certif- 
icates for religion, pe’agogy and secular studies. 

(7) The organization of a well defined system of continua- 
tion studies for community life after the young religious has 
begun active service. 

(8) The organization of a system of annual examinations 
controlling the continuation studies and leading to the comple- 
tion of certificates begun in the house of formation. 

(9) The equipment and assembling of a trained staff of 
normal school teachers. 

(10) Provisions for practice teaching of pupil teachers in 
training class under direction of skilled teachers. 

(11) The training of local superiors in the art of directing 
young religious during the first years of the latter’s active 
career. 

(12) A well directed and carefully controlled plan for sys 
tematic and methodical professional reading suitable to the 
varying needs of each religious. 

(13) The vocational instruction to be given to our chil’ren 
should future exigencies demand that such work be introduce | 
into our schools, 











MEETINGS OF THE TEACHERS OF THE 
PROVINCE OF NEW ORLEANS 


PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 


A meeting of the local and visiting teachers was held in As- 
sembly Hall on Wednesday, July 2nd, at 10:00 a. m., Rev. Leslie 
J. Kavanagh, Superintendent of Parochial Schools of New Or- 
leans, presiding. 

A paper on “Handwriting and How to Teach it”, written by an 
Irish Christian Brother, was read. Discussion followed. 


A paper on “Remote and Immediate Preparation of the 
Teacher”, by Brother Macarius was read and discussed. The 
meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second meeting of the local and visiting teachers was held 
in Assembly Hall on Thursday morning, July 3rd, at 9:00 a. m. 
A paper on “Child Study” was read by Rev. Joseph D. Mc- 
Kenna, Superintendent of Parish Schools of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and a paper on the same subject was read by Brother Bernar- 
dine of the Christian Brothers College of Memphis, Tenn. At 
the conclusion of the reading of Father McKenna’s paper, Dr. 
Peter C. Yorke of Oakland, Cal., who was present, was asked by 
Archbishop Blenk to say a few words to the Sisters. 


A paper on, “Uniformity of Text-Books” prepared by a Sister 
of the Incarnate Word of San Antonio, Texas, was read for the 
meeting. Discussion and informal remarks followed. 


The Chairman then declared the meeting adjourned, 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


HANDWRITING AND HOW TO TEACH IT 





BY AN [IRISH CHRISTIAN BROTHER 





Handwriting is of such great importance in almost every occu- 
pation, that its practical utility should be sufficient, to entitle it 
to a prior position in every school curriculum. In writing as in 
drawing and the other arts, natural aptitude counts for much; 
but careful attention to direction and constant practice, are 
necessary to acquire legibility, regularity, neatness and speed. 
Probably no subject taught in a school furnishes to parents a 
more ready test of the general character of the school than the 
writing of its pupils. Every teacher can make good writers, 
if he but attend to a few practical directions, and apply himself 
diligently to the task. Systematic instruction and vigilant super- 
vision during the lesson on the part of the teacher must secure 
the earnest effort of the pupil and will certainly make him a 
good writer. Experience proves that there are few children who 
cannot be taught to write a good current hand. The teacher who 
is a good writer himself, because of the imitative power of chil- 
dren will find his pupils to excel as writers, and even the teacher, 
who is not an accomplished penman, may produce excellent 
writers by constant and thoughtful instruction in his school. 

Handwriting demands careful training of the eye for correct 
formation and of the muscles of the hand for execution. It 
helps to develop the pupil’s powers to a remarkable degree. We 
can readily understand that in order to imitate a headline faith- 
fully, it must first be carefully observed, and hence the power of 
observation is strengthened. The sense of sight requires to be 
especially on the alert during the writing effort; while the power 
of controlling the pen serves as a valuable training in dexterity. 
The judgment is exercised in comparing the pupil’s own hand- 
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writing with the headline and in detecting maiformations as a 
result of this comparison; while the attention is developed to a 
wonderful extent; no one who observes a child in an early effort 
to write, can fail to remark how concentrated is its attention. 

Children may be allowed to write as soon as they possess suffic- 
ient muscular power to move and direct the pen. The size of 
writing set to beginners should be large enough to enable the 
untrained eye of the child to detect mistakes readily but should 
not be so large as to prevent the tiny fingers of children from 
imitating it. Most children are inclined to write too small at 
first and, in order to counteract this tendency as well as to secure 
proper form of letters, copies should be ruled for beginners to 
show spaces about a quarter of an inch wide; this space de- 
termines the size of the writing. Lines ruled in red should 
also be drawn above and below these parallel lines, in order to 
limit heights and depths of both projected loops and straight 
lines. 


POSITION OF THE BODY WHILE WRITING 


The importance of insisting from the beginning upon the 
pupil’s maintaining proper sitting position for writing cannot be 
too strongly urged, as it is practically impossible to secure satis- 
factory results if this essential condition be overlooked. The 
body should assume a fairly erect position. The forearms may 
be allowed to rest comfortably on the desk, touching it a little 
below the elbow. The shoulders should be level; the right hand 
should be kept at a convenient distance from the side, so that 
when in writing position, the angle at the elbow should be prac- 
tically a right angle. The palm of-the hand should be inclined 
towards the desk, care being taken however that it does not come 
in contact with it, as this would seriously interfere with the free 
muscular movement, so necessary for fluent writing. No one 
can write quickly and legibly at the same time, without an easy 
movement of the hand. The hand must move freely from the 
elbow, and the pen, held lightly but firmly, must glide easily over 
the paper with a running movement. The hand should be kept 
well in front of the eyes while writing and the paper about 
fourteen inches from them, 
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MANNER OF HOLDING THE PEN 


Next in importance to a comfortable position comes the man- 
ner of holding the pen. Want of attention in this particular is 
fatal to good writing. Children grip the pen too rigidly, work it 
sideways, and so use only one point of the nib. The pen should 
be held lightly between the thumb and second finger, one on each 
side of the pen. The forefinger will then rest naturally along 
the holder, pointing in the direction of the nib; it should rest, 
not press heavily, and it should be possible to raise this finger 
without affecting the firmness with which the pen is held, for the 
pen is kept in position by the thumb and second finger. The 
holder of the pen should be in a direct line with the knuckle, 
pointing to the shoulder, but a little to the right of it. On no 
account should the holder be allowed to drop into the hollow be- 
tween the knuckle of forefinger and thumb. The finger should 
be kept about an inch from the point of the nib when writing, 
and great care should be taken to see that both sides of the nib 
press evenly on the paper; otherwise misshapen and irregular 
writing will be the result. At the beginning of each writing 
lesson, drill in connection with penholding and writing position, 
should be gone through until movements in these particulars be- 
come almost automatic. 


STYLE OF WRITING 


The same style of writing should be taught throughout the 
entire school course, since few things are of greater hindrance 
to good writing than the continual change of style. Transcrip- 
tion and dictation exercises should conform to the particular 
style of headlines in use in the school. The tendency of modern 
writing is to have the slope less marked than heretofore. Sloped 
writing has a tendency to cause pupils to assume unnatural posi- 
tions which prevent the proper development of the body,stire the 
muscles, and help to produce a weakening effect on the eyes. A 
slight slope of about ten degrees from the vertical is sufficient 
to prevent the inclination to backhand, which the vertical style is 
calculated to produce. This upright formation has the advantage 
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of producing a firmer and more graceful appearance, and is 
probably more conducive to rapidity. 


METHOD OBSERVED IN GIVING FIRST WRITING LESSON 


Now that the pupils have been taught to assume correct 
writing positions, and that the proper manner of holding the 
pen has been secured, the first writing lesson may be given. 
From the start, writing is to be taught synthetically, that is, 
the elements are first introduced, and these are afterwards 
combined to form letters and words. The teacher should be 
provided with a blackboard having a good smooth surface, ruled 
with lines, to correspond with those in the copies used by the 
pupils. _The blackboard will enable the teacher to show models 
of correct writing and to exhibit errors made during the writing 
lesson. It should be in constant requisition during the early 
stages of writing. 

The teacher stands at the blackboard, chalk in hand, and 
directs the class to observe very carefully the outline that -he 
writes, He then draws very slowly three right lines r 
equidistant, parallel and about ten degrees from the vertical. 
This done, pointer in hand, he once more traces the path of 
the outline on the board, carefully pointing out to the class where 
to begin and end and impressing on the pupils the necessity of 
having lines of uniform thickness throughout. The children 
are next required, as a preliminary exercise, to make the same 
outline in the air with their pen before attempting to write it on 
paper. An exercise of this kind helps to train the hand to a 
particular motion and aids in developing freedom of muscles, 
conditions so necessary for the production of good writing. 
After repeating outlines a few times in the air, the children may 
be allowed to produce the form on paper, bring their pens from 
the top to base line in the direction of the centre of the body. 
The ptfpils may now write six lines thus in groups of four 
TET 

The correct form of outline having been mastered, the loop or 
curve must now be attended to. Six lines of right line and 


curve combined l L Ce are written in groups as in last 
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exercise. As this loop forms part of at least three-fourths of 
the letters used in writing, it should be thoroughly mastered. 
The preparatory drill regarding position, manner of penhold- 
ing, as well as tracing outline in the air, should be practiced 
at the beginning of each writing exercise, till proper form of 
outline is secured. 

The letter re is next taught, and as it consists of a com- 
bination of the outlines in last lesson, it ought to present but 
little difficulty to the children. The tendency to make the down 
strokes in this letter somewhat curved, should be carefully 
guarded against, as parallelism must be maintained in the down- 
ward lines. The letter [7 is next taken up, since it is but 
an enlargement of the letter [{/ The width of this letter 
at the top should receive attention as also the crotchet at the 
end of the letter, the final portion of which should be retraced 
to a point about one-fifth of distance between upper and base 
lines. The same direction should be followed in forming final 


portions of the ‘crotchet letters # ai and 77, A line 


of single WTS should next be made; then two WF 
connected in second line WW. WU three in third, 
till proper form is accurately acquired. 

The next lesson will consist of the hook and right line com- 
bined 7777.77, This is the reverse of outline _G used in 
second lesson. The hook here used forms part of about one- 
third of the letters of the alphabet. The letter Th comes 
next in order, then TL each letter to be written singly on 


first line, os ey 6 A then connect two 77774 in second 


line IIL TU. and three in third line, as may be found 


necessary. Treat We, similarly. In the next lesson “777, 
and “77U_ will be connected WITt.. TYUITU.. In the com- 


bination of these letters special attention must be given to slant, 
height, loops, spacing and parallelism. The forms should be 
repeated again and again, until satisfactory improvement is 
visible. Constant repetition will be necessary at first, and no 
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new letter should be attempted, till the power of forming the 
previous one has been accurately acquired. The letter 7 


is next taught, and as it has much in common with TI 
will present very little difficulty in its formation. 


The letters OCACL now claim attention. The letter 
OQ forms the standard of height for all the small letters. In 
making the letter Wa the oval is first formed, and then the 
right line and loop added. The dot in letter E od requires at- 


tention; it should be placed at a point about one-fourth the dis- 
tance from the top to base line. The open space in 
should be about half the length of the letter itself; while the 
lower curves in both letters y all and ~€_ are formed alike. 
When the pupils are able to form these outlines correctly, they 
may be connected in twos and threes for practice; then com- 
bined with other letters already mastered. 
OK. WG. CUR. TU: E-Qy. CA) 


Exercises like these afford good practice in form and spacing. 


A. d. a 
The remaining four letters 7(7 4) 7 and JZ 


° L 
of the fourteen small ones, may now be taught. /f, and Do 
should be produced a little above top line. The cursive form 











of the letter 0 is preferable to the semi-printed outline 


os sat of this letter. The letters “> and “Z being of 
complex formation, require special practice, until the definite 
shape of each becomes familiar. These letters are written 
singly at first; then connected with one or two letters of the 
same group, and afterwards combined with two or three letters, 
which the pupil has already learned to form. 

At this stage it will be necessary to review the work of the 
preceding lessons in order to make sure that the pupils have 
acquired proper conception of length and breadth of letters, 
correct method in spacing, accuracy in formation of curves 
and a true idea of parallelism. These details having been se- 
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cured, the letters that formed the subject of previous lessons 
may be combined to form small words. The following will suit 


for practice: 770, WU, WC, 15, AU, COW ATI 


There should be moderate and even spaces between the letters 


in a word. 
The next lesson deals with the letters t; A Ay 4 t 


and 10h The attention of the pupils must be carefully directed 
to the heights of these letters. The first four are of equal 


height; the height of t and A; being somewhat shorter. 


The lower parts of ttt: and a should exactly fill 


space between parallel lines, as in the case of the small letters 


OTL 7TU ¥e-. The loops of ALAAAE sroutd be 


projected above upper line, slightly more than the height of 
the portion of these letters between the confining lines, i. e. 
if the height of the short letters be six millimetres, the projec- 
tion of the long letters above the short ones should be nearly 
eight millimetres. It would be well to point out to the class 


the portions of outline common to ro and tre of 


and * respectively. A few lines of each of these letters 
may now be written; they might afterwards be combined to 


afford practice in spacing, as Sb, . e ft fr $¥+C . 


They may then be used in combination with the vowel letters to 
form easy words, as, 














e o 


“a Su > 





t >? 7 wan 


The teacher will know exactly the amount of practice required 
for words similar to those suggested, according to the progress 
of the children. 
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The next group consists of the letters 


and y These should be extended as far below base line as 


letters in last group were projected above top line. It should 


be remembered that the backs of etealy and fen 


and the down strokes of FEY and y should be 
} 
straight and not curved. The letters 4 and AZ the 


last to be taught. These project both above and below the con- 
fining lines, and so combine conditions peculiar to each of 
groups representing heights and depths respectively. 

A line or two of the foregoing letters may now be written 
to secure accurate formation. They might then be connected in 


twos and threes, in order to give practice in spacing, as 77" 


Small words 


may now be formed, by using these letters in combination with 
letters already mastered. Such words as lack, often, great, 
spirit, juice and quick may be used for practice at this stage. 
During the writing lessons, the teacher should move quietly 
among the pupils in order to inspect their work and to criticise 
it. He should illustrate on the blackboard the mistakes of most 
frequent occurrence. The writing must necessarily be slow at 
first; speed will come in due course. Pupils must be warned 
against too early an attempt at quick writing. It is essential 
first of all to acquire a flowing movement of hand and pen; 
unless this fluency is acquired, any attempt at quick writing 
must result in a mere jumble of strokes at all angles, inartistic, 





and 

the | 
bein; 
and 

crea: 
effor 
SI 
such 
lamt 
cert 
chile 


torn 


All 


i 


line 


nun 


ing 
in ( 
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and difficult to read. The object of practice being to improve 
the handwriting, the pupils must practice slowly, the attention 
being concentrated on the endeavor to obtain correct formation 
and fluency. It will soon be found that speed gradually in- 
creases with constant and careful practice without any special 
effort being made for speed alone. 

Short sentences consisting of easy words may now be written, 
such as, the house is small; this field is green; here is a young 
lamb; your brother is kind; our street is wide. As soon as a 
certain facility in writing short sentences has been acquired, the 
children may be introduced to figures. These should be 
formed in the plainest possible manner. 


I OEE HB! BE BT) ST 


Each figure should be clear and completely formed, so as to 
avoid the possibility of one figure being mistaken for another. 
All the figures are the same heights and depths, except 








me G- A goes a little above the upper 


line; both 7. and q project a little below base line. The 


numerals 3 a and § present most difficulty in form- 


ing and need particular care. The figures may now be arranged 
in columns for practice, thus: 


4637 7642 9865 
9825 9875 4379 
1439 3641 8216 
2583 7364 5428 


These figures should be carefully practiced, till the facility of 
making them with ease and accuracy is acquired. 

The capital letters are next taught and may be taken up 
in the natural order. 


ALBBEC DD 6 F 
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4 IL MAE: TT): 


A i 2 


VV WA YZ. 
MV UZ Y—$ 


The capital letters [ + os and yi are often 


badly formed and require special care. When the correct forma- 
tion of the capitals has been acquired, each letter should be 
employed as the initial letter of a word, such as, April, Belfast, 
Cork, Dublin, Limerick, Joseph, Louis, New York, Spain, 
United States of America. 

The home work prescribed for pupils will afford very useful 
practice in writing when carefully executed, while it presents to 
the pupil an opportunity for developing his own individuality. 
The home writing for the more advanced pupils should consist 
of exercises in a large variety of subjects. Business letters of 
every description; letters to friends; shop bills; receipts ; suitable 
form of application for a situation; verses of poetry as well as 
standard pieces of prose. Long tots and other arithmetical 
exercises of a simple nature may also be given with advantage. 

All pupils aspiring to positions in banks, civil service, rail- 
ways and merchants’ offices, should bestow special care on neat- 
ness of figures and legibility in writing. Short letters also 
afford much useful practice in writing, and as a rule pupils 
write most carefully at a congenial exercise of this kind; such 
an exercise has the advantage of gradually training them in 
early life to business methods. The address, date, and intro- 
duction to letter, as well as termination of same should be 
attended to. 

To create a healthy spirit of emulation among the pupils, 
specimens of most carefully written copies should be exhibited 
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in a case in the schoolroom in order to allow the pupils to 
see that real work is appreciated. An occasional prize should 
be given to those who write particularly good copies; such 
recognition has a stimulating effect on the whole school. In this 
way an earnest and enthusiastic spirit will be maintained at 
writing. When a certain degree of fluency has been secured, 
pupils should be required to write an entire word without lifting 
the pen. This can be done with all words except those con- 
, taining the letter “777 and in the case of words beginning with 
certain capital letters. The following words will serve as a 


« ’ 


suitable exercise of this kind. 
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When unruled paper is used, the writing should be in straight 
lines, running parallel to the top of the page. The interval 
between the lines should be even and sufficient to prevent the 
intersection of the loops and tails. The spaces between the 
words should be moderate and even, and the words should be 
unconnected by strokes. 
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Pens, ink and paper should be of the best quality; otherwise 
satisfactory results cannot be expected. In conclusion, though 
directions may be of some service towards securing good 
writing, it must be always borne in mind that success in this 
as in other subjects must depend to a great extent on the 
teacher himself. When he possesses energy and enthusiasin and 
brings method to bear on his work, success will certainly follow 
and he is sure to have the satisfaction of seeing his earnest 


endeavors rewarded with a degree of success beyond his most 


sanguine expectations. 
DISCUSSION 


BrorHer FLorentius, C. S. C., Holy Cross College, New Orleans, La,: 
When “Handwriting and How to Teach it” was assigned a place on this 
year’s program, I seriously thought a grave mistake was made. “Why,” 
I asked, “should delegates from distant sections waste valuable time con- 
sidering a subject so rudimentary?” Upon further consideration, however, 
the subject assumed new importance. Handwriting is not only an indis- 
pensable adjunct to any curriculum no matter how advanced, but there 
is no other element of an education so easily turned into dollars and 
cents. Good penmanship furnishes a passport to the business world. 
Many a man, since risen to prominence, was able to obtain and hold a 
good position on scarcely any other recommendation than his good hand- 
writing. On the other hand, hundreds of college men are doing un- 
congenial work because of their inability to write well. 

A child’s writing is visible evidence of progress. Teachers are anxious 
to show results; but unfortunately, in many cases, little or no attention 
is paid to the methods by which the results are obtained. An unhealth- 
ful posture, cramped fingers and twisted muscles will prevent rational 
progress. Poor handwriting is simply the result of bad habits acquired 
in the primary grades. 

There was a time when the ability to write well was considered a 
“sift.” Only the talented children received special attention. On account 
of this inattention, there are scattered through the land to-day thousands 
of grown men and women striving by means of correspondence courses 
to improve their handwriting. But there has been an awakening. Now 
this branch like others is considered a simple process of development, 
physical and mental. Systematically graded and properly taught, the 
pupil finishing the grammar grades should possess a handwriting that is 
rapid, easy and graceful. 

It is one thing to talk about handwriting; quite another to tell how 
it should be taught. Methods vary with time and place. The method 
followed advantageously by our Brother across the sea may not be so 
successful on this side of the Atlantic. I differ from him on many 
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points. I am opposed to the finger movement he advocates for begin- 
ners. Why form a habit you must break later on? The vertical system 
which he favors was, in this country, long ago relegated to the realms 
of forgotten fads. The capital letters which mark the completion of his 
course find, in my favorite system, a place near the beginning. 

In my opinion, the muscular or forearm movement produces the best 
results. It is easily taught and easily learned. The pupil assumes a 
comfortable position facing the desk. With the wrist held nearly flat, 
the arm rests on the muscular cushion just forward of the elbow. From 
this muscle comes the propelling power; the fingers remain in a passive 
condition, the third and fourth fingernails just touching the paper and 
moving in the same direction as the pen point. The quickest way to 
develop the movement is to practice systematically graded copies. Among 
others are straight and curved lines, produced by a natural swing of the 
arm across the paper; the oblique line, made by moving the arm in and 
out of the sleeve; and the oval produced by making the arm roll, using 
as a pivot the muscle forward of the elbow. By the time the oval is 
conquered, the student is ready to begin work on capitals O, A and C. 
Only a little time has been spent on the movement, and the child experi- 
ences a pleasant sensation as a result of the exercise. 

It is neither my purpose nor desire to attempt, in the short time at 
my disposal, an extended exposition of the system. My experience with 
the system has, however, taught me two lessons. Muscular movement 
produces the best writing, and it saves valuable time in the upper grades. 

BrotHER Epwarp F. LermKuuter, S. M.: Success in the teaching of 
penmanship depends in the main on the teacher himself. It depends on 
his ability to impart knowledge and to direct skill, and on the energy, 
enthusiasm and experience which he brings to this task. Penmanship, 
of all the branches in the curriculum of the primary grades, is paramount 
in importance, is second to none in its educational possibilities, and fur- 
nishes the best means for training the child to observe and to do. There- 
fore as stated in the paper just read, it is writing and not reading or 
arithmetic that is the criterion by which the school as a school will be 
judged. Business men are shrewd, especially in the manner of choosing 
employees. As a rule they demand of applicants for work a petition in 
writing, and judge of the petitioner’s fitness not by the style of his com- 
position or the correctness of his grammar but by the neatness of his 
handwriting. A rapid method and a reliable one, and a good handwriting 
argue industry, careful attention and persevering application on the part 
of its possessor. What more and what better qualifications than these 
can a young man have for recommendation? 

If then penmanship is of such consequence to the school and has ‘such 
important bearing on success in after life for the pupil, it behooves us 
teachers to bend every effort towards the attainment of best results in 
the teaching of this branch. Best results, however, can be had only by 
the use of best methods. Hence the question: Which is the best method 
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of teaching penmanship, the easiest, surest road for arriving quickly at 
good results, at the attainment of the most natural, the most rapidly 
written, and therefore the most acceptable style of penmanship? Is the 
vertical style, which I believe is advocated in the paper you have just 
heard read, the outcome of the best methods in penmanship to-day? Is 
this style the neatest in appearance, the most legible, the most rapidly 
written? Is it superior to sloped writing? Has slant writing a “tendency 
to cause pupils to assume unnatural positions, preventing the proper de- 
velopment of the body, tiring the muscles, and helping to produce a 
weakening effect upon the eyes?” My answer is that I do not believe 
vertical writing is the result of the best methods so far devised. It had 
its birth in an erroneous judgment as to the remedy for the evils of the 
old-time method of teaching slant writing. In the sixties and seventies 
we boys were taught to write sitting sideways at the desk: the mght 
arm resting fully on the desk, and the left arm off, with only the hand 
at the edge of the desk in order to hold the copy book in place. This 
strained position necessarily threw the shoulders off the level and forced 
the pupil to look sideways at his writing, causing thus an eyestrain which 
was pronounced unhygienic by leading physicians of France and Germany 
in those days. 

To remedy this evil, the Society of Public Medicine of France in 1879 
recommended, first, that the pupil sit squarely on the bench, back erect, 
weight equally distributed, and the shoulders parallel to the front edge 
of the desk; second, that he preferably do not rest his elbows on the 
desk, or, if he do rest them so, to rest them equally on the desk; third, 
that he hold the paper in place with the left hand; and fourth, that ver- 
tical writing be adopted; and if not, that the paper be inclined to the left 
to the same degree by which the writing inclines from the vertical. 

Here we have the origin of vertical writing. It is recommended as 
a remedy. Teachers, however, soon discovered that a pupil can sit squarely 
at a desk with both arms resting thereon and elbows just off its edge, 
and in this comfortable position still be able to write on the slant. It 
but required to have the paper placed at an angle to the front of the 
desk and its lower edge at right angles to the direction of the right arm. 
The down stroke, which is naturally made towards the body, will then be 
at a slant equal to the angle of the front edge of the paper to the front 
of the desk. This position of the paper recommended itself especially for 
the ease which it afforded the right hand to glide along the sheet from 
end to end of a line without lifting the arm as must be done in vertical 
writing. 

Nevertheless, vertical writing came into vogue. Its beauty, its legi- 
bility, its naturalness, its speed even and its. hundred and one other good 
qualities furnished theme for the gatherings of public school teachers of 
the day. Copy book agents were not slow in supplying demand, and 
helped in no small degree to spread the craze. Indeed, by overstocking, 
they kept the fad alive beyond its natural term of years. Many Catholic 
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schools were led to adopt the system only to abandon it and to regret 
the harm done to pupils on whom the experiment was tried. 

One class of schools remained uninfluenced; viz., the business college. 
Managed by men who look to results only and who could see no practical 
possibilities in vertical writing, these schools at an early date developed 
the only style of writing that is of any utility to-day. This style is the 
writing that is performed by means of forearm movement with rest, 
with or without finger movement. It is the style that is now taught by 
the Palmer Method, by the Berry’s Writing Books, by the California 
State Series, by the Economy System of Penmanship, by Steadman’s 
Graded Exercises, by the Houston Writing Slips, by the Whitehouse 
System of Practical Writing, and by many others the country over, and 
adopted by the vast majority of public and private schools in the United 
States to-day. 

In the 1912 May number of The Elementary School Teacher, a pub- 
lication issued by the University of Chicago, Frank N. Freeman con- 
tributes an article on “Current Methods of Teaching Handwriting.” His 
statements are based upon information received by means of a question- 
naire sent to all cities of the United States of 50,000 inhabitants or more, 
according to the census of 1900. One of the questions in the question- 
naire regarded the system of writing which was used. To 76 letters 
sent out 44 replies were received. From these replies it appears that the 
vertical system of penmanship is very much in decline. Only three cities 
out of forty-four use the system. 

Let me remark on some of the many excellent points of the paper 
read to-day. I am heartily in accord with the author when he urges that 
the teacher himself become a good penman. Children are naturally imi- 
tative; nor can we give what we do not possess, especially not when 
there is question of teaching one of the arts. Besides, the ability to write 
well will enkindle within the breast of the teacher the enthusiasm that 
spells success in his work. 

Periodical exhibition of the best penmanship of a school is a practice 
that is well worth while. Nothing contributes more to emulation. It 
will work wonders. A display of the best work done by all the classes 
in penmanship is a powerful stimulant to improvement. At the end of 
the year exhibit side by side identical texts executed by the pupils on the 
first day and on the last day of the school year. If there has been 
conscientious work during the ten intervening months, the wonder and 
surprise expressed at the marvelous improvement in the handwriting of 
many a child will in a measure compensate the teacher for the patient, 
painstaking care given to penmanship throughout the year. 

A word as to Arabic numerals. The correct formation of these char- 
acters is of the highest importance. Each must stand on its own merits; 
nor has it the assistance of the context for interpretation as the letters 
of a word have. Therefore they must be clear-cut and unmistakable in 
outline. 8’s must not resemble 5’s; nor 7’s look like 1’s. It is only by 
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enforced practice and persistent watchfulness that errors in the making 
of figures can be eliminated from the handwriting of pupils. 

Lastly, if you are in the habit of punishing delinquents by giving them 
lines or parts of their lessons to write, accept none but the best pen- 
manship. Give few lines but demand the best writing. Unless you do 
this the habit of scribbling will creep into your classroom and all your 
efforts towards the creation of good penmanship come to naught. In 
fact, be a stickler in this matter of penmanship. Refuse a paper unless 
presented in the pupil’s best handwriting: be that paper a problem solved, 
a written recitation, a composition, or a piece of ‘home work; and it will 
follow that your pupils acquire a good handwriting, your school gain in 
standing and before long enjoy a reputation for thorough-going efficiency. 





THE REMOTE AND IMMEDIATE PREPARATION OF 
THE TEACHER 


BROTHER MACARIUS, ST. STANISLAUS COLLEGE, BAY ST. LOUIS, “MISS. 


The teacher is the moulder of the rising generation, the builder 
of society, the prop of the State. The Catholic teacher such as 


we have in our religious teaching orders, is the protector of the 
home, the custodian of morals, the right arm of the clergy, the 
boast- and the hope of the Church. The work of the Catholic 
teacher is a monumental work enduring through succeeding ages 
for men to praise and for men to admire. It is an immortal 
work bringing countless millions of souls into the blissful light 
of eternity. It is a godlike work dispensing the food of divine 
charity among the tende: lambs of the Christian flock. Is it a 
wonder, therefore, that we should pause and ask ourselves, What 
manner of man must the Catholic teacher be? What is the re- 
mote and what is the immediate preparation which the excel- 
lence and the sublimity of his work require of him? Such is 
the subject of my theme. I approach it in all humility, trusting 
that I may evoke among my distinguished auditors some sug- 
gestion of interest and practical value. 


REMOTE PREPARATION 


The remote preparation must tend to make of a Catholic 
teacher a saint, a scholar and a master. This preparation begins 
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in the Catholic home, at the earliest dawn of reason, with the 
ingenuous prayer lisped at the parent’s knee. It grows in the 
cheering atmosphere of the parochial school where purity of 
heart and mind is inseparable from culture, character and noble 
aspirations. ' 

With the health and vigor of these early surroundings the 
Catholic teacher can more successfully strive to be a saint. Saints 
are the most forceful, the most convincing, the most influential 
teachers, because their lives exhibit what they profess in words. 
They are the best to form character because they are the living 
standards of what is right, beautiful and true. They are the 
most attractive teachers, because, like the Ideal Teacher, they 
are most meek, most gentle, most patient, qualities which win 
all hearts. Saints have done more for the human race than 
savants. The humble Cure d’Ars in his confessional has exer- 
cised a far better influence than Darwin or Huxley in their labor- 
atories. The founders of all religious orders have recognized this 
fact and have insisted on a period of novitiate more or less ex- 
tended where the members are trained in the science of the 
saints. Hence, our Catholic teachers are generally men and 
women of prayer, noted for their devotion to duty and for their 
self sacrifice in the sacred cause. 

When saints possess human knowledge in addition to virtue, 
their power for good is incalculable, as history testifies. Men 
are naturally fascinated by learning. They admire it, they are 
subdued by it, and they are disposed to yield honor and respect 
to a superior mind. Each religious community establishes a 
scholasticate where the young candidates become familiar with 
all branches of secular knowledge necessary for their work in 
the classroom. Now this scholasticate should be second in im- 
portance only to the novitiate; it should never be omitted no 
matter how few the members of the order, no matter how great 
the call for teachers. It is of prime necessity that our teachers 
have trained minds and that they be thoroughly conversant with 
the branches taught in the high school grades, that they be given 
a normal school training under the direction of the ablest and 
most experienced teachers the order can afford. 
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It would be advisable that the young scholastic receive some 
professional training by actual contact with the classroom. If 
possible, he should be appointed for a few months at least, as 
assistant to some ‘experienced teacher that he may see in concrete 
form what he has learned in the abstract. He will thus learn to 
maintain discipline, to prepare class work, to hear recitations and 
to guard against failure. It is especially during the first years 
of his career that the young teacher needs direction and sympathy 
from his superior and from his fellow workers. The director 
should visit his class frequently. Kind advice and cheering words 
judiciously given will be the best tonic against self-distrust and 
discouragement so often caused by the difficulties and the mo- 
notonous drudgery of the classroom. 

The teacher must be a man of study. God pity the pupils of 
the teacher who is not a lover of books and knowledge. They will 
become mere automatons droning out lifelessly, spiritlessly, a set 
number of lessons insipid and irksome in their routine. Our re- 
ligious orders do well to encourage the personal studies of their 
teachers. There should be a graded program of studies and in 
each house a time should be set aside for study under the direction 
of some older member. A teachers’ institute for each province 
should be held in vacation. This institute should not be a tedious 
burden upon the already tired teacher, but it should be held for 
the improvement of the mind and the body. For this purpose 
some quiet, cool spot, preferably at the seashore, should be 
selected where the members, while improving themselves intel- 
lectually, could recreate themselves and regain their spent ener- 
The teacher must take a keen interest in everything that apper- 
tains to his profession. He must not be afraid of talking shop, 
of seeking advice from the successful in order to discover the 
causes of his failures. He must be an active member of the 
teachers’ conferences. He must be a student of pedagogy and of 
the best works on education as well as a constant reader of up-to- 
date school journals and magazines. 


IMMEDIATE PREPARATION 


We read in the Book of Kings: “And the house when it was 
in building was built of stones hewed and made ready; so that 
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there was neither hammer, nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard 
in the house when it was in building.” This was the result of 
Solomon’s wisdom and foresight in preparing the material to be 
used in that structure destined to be the wonder and admiration 
of mankind. Every teacher has a temple to build in the heart 
of the child. Wisdom tells him that if he wants to avoid un- 
necessary raspings of the tongue, jarrings of the feelings, rap- 
pings to restore order, he must fashion the material at hand by 
timely preparation. For the sake of convenience, immediate 
preparation may be divided into religious, professional and phys- 
ical preparation. 
RELIGIOUS PREPARATION 


The only reason why our Catholics have gone to such sacri- 
fices in building our magnificent schools is because they see the 
necessity of adding a fourth “R”—religion—to the three taught 
in our public schools. Now it is a cardinal principle of pedagogics 
that we cannot impart what we have not. Like teacher, like 
school, so if we do not wish our schools to fail and see the great 
sacrifices of our people brought to naught, we must be deeply 
religious ourselves. If we do not wish to be the “sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal” we must show the charity of our lives and 
teach by deed rather than by precept. Each religious congrega- 
tion has admirable rtiles to guide its members in this preparation, 
rules which are the result of study by masters of the spiritual 
life in their intimate union with God. The individual members 
should be penetrated with the necessity of these rules. As God 
is the architect and master builder of the temple to be erected in 
the heart of the child, it is of prime importance that the teacher, 
His agent, should be closely united to Him by purity of soul, 
prayer and holy Communion. Purity of soul will make him see 
in his pupils members of Jesus Christ—souls redeemed by His 
Precious Blood. Prayer and meditation will give him a deep 
insight into the workings of the Divine Heart and holy Com- 
munion will give him that strength of soul he daily needs in the 
performance of his difficult work. A religious, who has not for- 
tified his soul by a meditation of at least half an hour, who 
has not assisted at the Holy Sacrifice and approached the Divine 
Table, is not dulv prepared to teach a Catholic schon! that day. 
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PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 


The professional preparation includes, first, the thorough mas- 
tery of the lessons to be recited that day ; second, the selection of 
the means to be employed to communicate such mastery to the 
pupils. Mastery of the lesson implies not only possession of the 
knowledge contained in the lesson but also skill to apply such a 
knowledge. Supposing the teacher possesses both knowledge and 
skill it is nevertheless necessary for him to scrutinize the lessons 
carefully for the following reasons :—(a) To test his own know!- 
edge and skill, and if necessary to improve them. (b) To choose 
the work to be assigned. (c) To guide him in the selection of the 
means employed to impart this mastery to the pupils. 


As to the first, it goes without saying each teacher should have 
sufficient scholarship to be master of the work done in the grade 
he is teaching. It were an unpardonable fault in the superiors 
and a grave injustice to the cause to appoint one to teach who is 
not proficient in the lessons of the grade he is to teach. But 
with all the mastery we may have acquired in our various studies 
still we may find a word or a thought that will be better under- 
stood for our having glanced over it beforehand; and this should 
be done no matter what may be the extent of our knowledge, for 

.as our view of life widens, our grasp of understanding enlarges 
and new phases develop continually. 


In the choosing of the work to be assigned he must not have 
things cut and dried. Because he gave such a lesson and such 
a number of pages to be learned on such a date last year does not 
justify him in giving the same amount to-day. There are so 
many things to be taken into consideration ; among others—What 
are the child’s present immediate surroundings? What is the 
temper of the class? What is the state of the weather? What 
is the present mental condition of the class as a whole? 


In the selection of the means to be employed to impart the 
mastery to the pupils, the teacher must ask himself the following 
questions: How will the pupil likely understand such a passage? 
How can I explain it or put it in such a light that the pupils 
‘ may get the true idea? He must have stlied the state of mind 
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Bearing in mind his pupils’ attainments and their capacity, the 
teacher will scan the lessons carefully to ascertain what parts 
are important and command special attention; what parts must 
be memorized; what parts are unimportant and therefore may 
be lightly passed over or even omitted; what parts offer diffi- 
culties which must be smoothed or made clear; what words must 
be defined; what thoughts must be elucidated; what principles 
must be illustrated; what conclusions must be drawn; what ap- 
plications must be made; what objects, pictures or diagrams must 
be used to appeal to the senses and reach the understanding. 

He should daily and methodically list in a book the number 
and length of the lessons to be explained by him and to be pre- 
pared by the pupils; the nature and length of the exercises to be 
written in school and at home and the principal directions for this 
written work should also be listed. This should be transcribed on 
the blackboard before school takes up to be the guide of the 
teacher and pupil for the day’s work. He should every day look 
over, correct and mark the pupils’ written work. To facilitate 
this the pupils should be provided with several blank books so 
that, while one is in the teacher’s hands, the pupils may still have 
another to write other tasks assigned. The portioning out of these 
daily written tasks is what should exercise the greatest ingenuity 
of the teacher. These tasks must not be given to fill up space or 
time, but solely because they bear upon the lesson, because they 
exercise the pupil in some principle explained or because they 
bring the pupil’s judgment into play. Therefore these written 
tasks will be the subject of the teacher’s most searching daily 
preparation. 

The above enumeration contains some of the methods a teacher 
must employ if he wishes to speak/ex cathedra on the lessons of 
the day. Such preparation will enable him to conduct most recita- 
tions without the help of a text-book, thus allowing him to keep 
an éye on the pupils’ conduct. It will supply matter for interest- 
ing, practical, leading questions; it will give him confidence, 
authority and power. 

On the other hand, a teacher, who neglects this preparation, 
trusting to his acquired knowledge and ability to do justice to his 
work, is like a cook who would rely on the provisions in the pan- 
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try to serve, at the right time, without trouble or preparation, an 
appetizing and savory meal to the guests. There are no canned 
soups nor ready prepared meals in the culinary department of 
education nor must the convenient and rechauffe hash of routine 
work be continually served. 


PHYSICAL PREPARATION 


This preparation consists in the daily and well-regulated use of 
some material agencies helpful to the teacher in the discharge of 
his duties. Among them may be mentioned, fresh air, physical 
exercise, innocent amusements, food, sleep, comfortable dwellings 
and classrooms, school apparatus. No teacher should be found 
in the classroom half an hour after school is dismissed. His 
place is in the open air among his fellow teachers where he can 
forget the annoyances of the day in bodily exercises and care free 
games. An hour is not too long for this relaxation. After meals 
recreation should follow for at least half an hour. Meals should 
be regular, substantial and well prepared. Sleep, nature’s sweet 
restorer, should also be regular, not curtailed for the sake of read- 
ing, study or pleasure. A tired, worn-out teacher cannot do jus- 
tice to his pupils. The teachers’ residence should be comfortable, 
modestly but neatly furnished, provided with modern conven- 
iences, isolated, if possible, from the noise and bustle of the 
street. 

The teacher should cultivate above all the habit of cheerful- 
ness. A sunny disposition goes far to obviate many difficulties ; 
a smile and a light-hearted laugh will often win where a frown 
would repulse. Whatever can beautify the surroundings, as 
flowers, shrubs, trees, lawns, should be used. How much more 
agreeable and helpful it is for a teacher to live surrounded by 
cool, shaded lawns ; how much gloom is dispelled from the class- 
room by a few potted plants that lend the poetry of nature to 
the otherwise sordid surroundings. The classrooms should be 
spacious, well lighted and well ventilated. They should also be 
supplied with the necessary apparatus, including such mechanical 
contrivances commonly used in properly equipped schools. In 
fine, the teacher should come to his classroom neat and trim in 
person and raiment, fresh and strong, with.a light in his eye, a 
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smile on his lips and a spring in his step, showing that he is 
ready to bear the heat and burden of the day. His morning face 
should not bear signs of the day’s disasters, but rather beam 
forth contentment, dignity and welcome. 





CHILD STUDY 


REVEREND JOSEPH D. A. MCKENNA, SUPERINTENDENT OF PARISH 
SCHOOLS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“Nothing can be more astonishing in the nature of man than 
the contrarieties which we there observe with regard to all 
things. He is made for the knowledge of truth: this is what he 
most ardently desires and most eagerly pursues; yet when he en- 
deavors to lay hold on it, he is so dazzled and confounded as 
never to be secure of actual possession.”? ‘The serious attention 
of statesmen, the devoted energies of the Church have been di- 
rected always towards increasing educational advantages; the 
statesmen, for utilitarian and patriotic reasons, the Church, for 
divine ends. ‘Education is universally recognized as the great 
world-power of our day.” This evident craving for mental im- 
provement satiates the natural desire of every creature to accom- 
plish his destiny. Education is acknowledged as a discipline that 
makes men and women fit to pursue and to accomplish the final 
object of their destiny. This destiny is one of the first truths 
whispered into the ear of every Catholic youth, that God made 
us to know Him. It may be conceivable that ignorance of God 
only will affect educational airhs in that it limits them and stunts 
rather than destroys the craving of the intellect. 

The State and the Church aim at furnishing adequate and 
efficient instruction to all citizens. The methods employed, 
however, and the underlying psychological principles vary. All 
consideration of the fallen condition of the human mind and the 
proneness of the human will to resist good influences, or in other 
words, the acceptance of original disaster, is rejected or ignored 


* Pascal. 
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by all other teachers but the Church of Christ. When the ration- 
alistic psychologists outline the faculties of the human mind, they 
are only experimenting with panaceas. 

A learned French prelate lucidly develops the importance of 
education, when he says, “The most important duty of a father 
and mother is the upbringing, according to God’s designs, of the 
child they have received from Him. The physical, intellectual 
and moral education of this child is consequently not only the 
highest work that can be confided to them, but it is moreover a 
continuation of the work of the noblest and highest achievement 
of God—the creation of a soul. In the first creation of this 
soul, God seems to have acted without the cooperation of the 
father and mother, but in the education, which is as a second cre- 
ation, God reserves to them the highest place. He appoints them 
the visible ministers of His Providence. It is His desire that 
children should owe to their parents, not only life, health and 
fortune, but likewise virtue, wisdom, the science of life and 
piety.” The immensity of these obligations illumines the gran- 
deur of the calling and ought to occupy the serious reflection of 
parents before God on the subject. I know of no duty of parents 
of which God will demand a stricter accounting on the day of 
judgment. It is a personal duty of the parents and no one can 
supply the parents’ place. 


This duty is so frequently ignored or shirked that other agen- 
cies have intruded into this exclusively parental domain and are 
usurping the authority weakly defended or treacherously be- 
trayed by traitorous parents to the temporal and spiritual detri- 
ment of their offspring. The usurpation of parental rights is a 
sacred tenet of socialism and finds no more fertile field than that 
of education. Shirking duties will never cancel them. This duty 
is a divine obligation and no dispensation or unlawful seizure by 
the State will justify its neglect. 

Many of the evils affecting society to-day are traceable to the 
careless rearing of the children; their correction cannot be ac- 
complished by any other means than by the conscientious fulfill- 
ment of the parental duty. It is related of the mother of St. 


*Msr. Dupanloup. 
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Bernard that she loved her children with respect as things con- 
secrated and intrusted to her by God. There are many obstacles 
to the scrupulous performance of this divine responsibility which 
are offered as a justification by parents for abandoning their 
charges to the whirlpool of contagious influences in the atmos- 
phere around us. 

God had provided generously the befitting feelings and ample 
ability for the undertaking of the custody of children. One 
should approach the task with a “genuine respect for the inno- 
cence and glorious possibilities of one’s charges.” As it is really 
the continuation of God’s creation, we should feel an utter con- 
fidence and trust in God to see us through with the task which 
He has intrusted to us. 


God has sent all things into the world for some definite de- 
sign. It is God who determined the place to be filled by each 
thing that left His hands, The merciful and omniscient Creator 
sees His designs frustrated in the unhappy spectacles, the dis- 
astrous wrecks floating about us even as menaces to others. These 
heartrending failures are observed by complacent parents and 
pointed out to their children more as morbid curiosities than as 
warnings. An erroneous view of life, due in a great measure to 
indefiniteness and aimlessness in both education and training, 
may explain the majority of these wasted lives. Education de- 
termines, shapes character, character controls results, and results 
aid or interfere with destiny and promote or retard the designs of 
God. “There are some that live without any design at all, and 
only pass in the world like straws upon the river, they do not 
go, but they are carried.” 

The object of education is to develop all the powers of a hu- 
man being, to make him master of circumstances, to teach him to 
face his faults. A weakness is never removed by concealing it; 
treatment is needed, a treatment that often smarts in the cleans- 
ing. Patience is a requisite in all kinds of labor, particulatly in 
tasks which consume much time in accomplishing. The teacher’s 
life is a moving panorama of studies in patience. Successful re- 
sults depend as much upon a sane interpretation of the thought- 
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less outbursts of the pupil, which time assists in correcting. Like 
the laborer the teacher will remember that for growth both time 
and patience are needed. The preparation of the child should be 
threefold: physical, mental and moral. Physical education con- 
cerns itself with the development of the body. Physical educa- 
tion is important, so that the child may keep up in the struggle 
for existence. Many failures in the classroom which have been 
erroneously imputed to carelessness or disobedience were in re- 
ality caused by an ailment of the body. Many teachers have 
told me that after medical treatment for adenoidal growths, or 
the use of tonics for the anemic child, marvelous improvement 
has been noticed. These physical obstacles often interfere with 
the disposition of the pupil, bringing about ill-temper; and the ill 
effects disappear with the removal of the physical cause. Teach- 
ers might well pause in passing judgment upon a difficult pupil 
until the bodily condition of the child is determined. Food, 
clothing, recreation, athletics, teaching of hygiene, form an in- 
dispensable part of the progress of a child. A quiet pupil is not 
always the safest one, as the silence may be due to physical in- 
ability ; on the other hand most teachers will be found to prefer 
an energetic, quick pupil, particularly a boy who is ready con- 
stantly for athletics, It is quite noticeable that a more forgiving 
spirit, a more generous character, are found in the impulsive and 
act-before-you-think pupil than in the too quiet one. These im- 
pulses may need restraint, but as they are productive of unusual | 
good, a teacher acts unwisely when he starts out to crush them 
and the pupil. It is not the fault of the child if his disposition is 
hasty or his blood is too rich. It is a story commonly told by 
teachers that the lad who gives quick answers, sometimes tinged 
with a spirit of bravado, is more willing to assist in manual labor 
in the classroom than the silent pupil who never gets into trouble 
from his tongue. 


Mental and moral education has for its object the formation 
of habits of correct thinking and the development of character, 
the regulation of conduct by which good inclinations are strength- 
ened and evil ones combated and eradicated. A true education, 
then, implies the harmonious development of all the mental and 
bodily powers. It is safe to say that all these faculties may be 
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reputed as talents given to us by God for investment and im- 
provement. 

“The prime requisite for successful teaching is the interpreta- 
tion of the child, the discovery of what the things the child feels 
and does can mean to him with his relatively undifferentiated ex- 
perience, not what they would mean to an adult with a broader 
and more highly specialized form of life.” All the circumstances 
of the home, environment, inherited tendencies, vocational pref- 
erences, must be considered before a pupil is condemned to pun- 
ishment for vices which are only imaginary. 

In the lives of children there are needed the sunshine and 
warmth of human kindness to bring forth the latent beauties 
which exist there unobserved, visible only to His eye who gen- 
erated them and would have us to be His instruments in un- 
folding them. It is well to remember that God has bounteously 
bestowed upon every creature qualities of virtue and has planted 
in each heart the seeds of sweet smelling and majestic flowers. 
Weeds will grow in any field and in the human heart as well. 
Uprooting of dangerous growths is necessary but every one can- 
not do it safely. When it is done in a spirit of kindness, and a 
gentle hand is used, the wound is slight and leaves behind it no 
scar to beget retaliation and hatred of school days. Nagging is 
a very blunt instrument. Publication of the offenses committed 
by a child in classroom is resented by him, just as it is a source 
of humiliation to adults. A child appreciates a quiet talk after 
class hours on the lapses of the day and this method has never 
failed to start slow improvement. 

It is quite a false theory to postpone the moral training of a 
young child on the ground that the outbursts of temper and 
selfishness are due to ignorance. Ignorance is really the phil- 
osophic explanation of all violations of the law. But repeated 
sins, even though ignorance may mitigate them, soon form habits 
which increasing knowledge may be unable to remove. Every 
child must feel that it is considered of such value that it is worth 
working for. Let not excessive roughness or revolting severity 
cause children to stow away feelings of animosity towards their 
teachers. The courts now set aside for juveniles hear the woes 
of pupils who have been misunderstood. School days have been 
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painted as the happiest days of the human life—there must be 
some explanation when these days are only recalled as bitter 
memories, 

School life has been represented as a rope which is tied around 
the pupil by the law and is held by the teacher. It is in other 
words a tug of war between the teacher and pupil. Teachers 
whose lives have been consecrated to the instruction of youth as 
a religious work, will never cut that rope, will never give up their 
hold on it; they well know that when such a rope is suddenly 
loosed, the one on the other end falls very heavily. 

The first stage of school is intended more as a process for the 
formation of character than as a means for supplying knowl- 
edge. The well-equipped graduate must possess many habits of 
virtue which will stand him in good stead when knowledge may 
prove to him a source of temptation. The heart must be edu- 
cated as well as the mind and the world is beginning to see the 
justice of the Catholic contention that of the two the more bene- 
ficial is the training of the heart. Oftentimes I have seen the 
most successful pupils in text-book matter turn out sad disap- 
pointments, and the marked dullard prove a happy surprise. 
Knowledge is power, and assists only when it is directed by a 
noble motive. 

The possession of self-control, good manners, unselfishness, 
consideration for others, may reasonably be looked for after many 
years of school life. Good manners are but a form of unselfish- 
ness and will tend much towards rendering both the child’s life 
and those about it happy. A reverence and respect for age, a 
recognition of the rights of authority, the art of pleasing, should 
be instilled into a child from its earliest years. Loyalty to class, 
loyalty to classmates, should ever be held before their eyes as 
worthy of a noble nature, and tale-bearing from an unworthy 
motive as beneath the dignity of a high-minded pupil. When 
others fail, some sympathy on the part of their companions might 
be praised, and success of friends could be taken as an occa- 
sion to control sinful envy. Cowardice is not humility nor is 
humility cowardice. An honest sense of independence ought not 
to be confounded with insolence. It is well to reflect that per- 
fection is seldom attained in this life; progress to it will entail 
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many falls, and the prudent teacher will expect such slips, over- 
look many of them and will not be discouraged by them. Let me 
add here, though somewhat out of place, that many failures in 
life are due to a timidity, to a fear of asserting oneself in a truly 
legitimate way; several allow themselves to be pushed aside, to 
be trampled upon, through a false notion of meekness. The 
model of meekness was the kind Saviour, but on occasions He 
puts the fear of His power into defiant and blasphemous brow- 
beaters. 

Temper is the general atmosphere of the actions of primary 
children. Violent remedies will here be worse than useless. Au- 
thority should be asserted, it is true, but the mere assertion is in 
many cases sufficient, if combined with reason, affection and re- 
ligiqn; let these weapons be brought to bear upon the child and 
let the child be taught to take in hand the conquest and control 
of its own temper. It does not mean that a child is making no 
effort because it is guilty again. How many times has it been 
victor known only to God and itself! On a certain occasion 
a pupil was severely rebuked for incorrect home work—his re- 
ply was that it took him just as much time to do it incorrectly 
as it would have taken to do it correctly. In a certain sense he 
meant that he had tried his best for which some credit might be 
granted. Sometimes it is easy to make a child ashamed of him-- 
self by secret and sympathetic reminders of his slavery to 
temper. These will strike more effective blows at the enemy 
than could any amount of punishment and faultfinding. Sym- 
pathy and encouragement are so essential that without them a 
child has a poor chance to develop. It is frivolous to pay too 
much attention to the prattlings and muttered threats of pupils. 
They are only said either to tease the teacher or to appear brave 
before the class. A boy whose negligence brought him many 
reprimands and punishments used to mutter that he would be 
glad to get out of school “for good.” After graduation he was 
the first to register for the high school department. 

Everything which influences education may be called a means 
of education. The surroundings of a child, the social conditions 
in which he grows up further or hinder his development. A most 
potent influence for the welfare or ruin of the child is example. 
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“Example is a silent sermon speaking more powerfully to the 
heart than discourses on the most beautiful theories.” Precept 
takes stronger life when it is nourished by practice. Words 
merely teach, examples compel to imitation. ‘What a child sees 
he imitates by reason of a certain instinct or power of imitation 
which we possess.” The teacher is the criterion of the child, 
sometimes even serving as superior to the parents and priests. 
It is only when we come to age that we appreciate facts accord- 
ing to reason. This is why it is most important from the point of 
view of moral training, that the family and the school should 
form an environment in which evil is not committed with im- 
punity, and where it gives rise to general disapprobation when it 
is done. 

A great power in a child which ought to command the im- 
mediate attention of the teacher, is his conscience. He should be 
taught early that the dictates of conscience are the commands of 
God. He will thus be led to understand that the command of 
God is the ultimate and only ground of all moral obligation. 

It will be a source of encouragement to teachers to realize that 
the planting of good habits is often associated with the uprooting 
of bad ones. Further a teacher may dismiss her fears when the 
class has acquired a strong devotion to the most holy Sacra- 
ment. Her own efforts are feeble, well-nigh nil, contrasted with 
the ways of God. The aim of all our labors is finally the sal- 
vation of souls. Educated, uneducated, wise, ignorant, happy 
or surly dispositions—what matters it, if their souls are being 
frequently nourished by the divine food. Bend all your en- 
deavors to this object—to cultivate an ardent love of holy Com- 
munion and the good Lord will attend to the difficult problems 
in the child’s life. 

The quality of contentment brings so much happiness that its 
acquisition is its own reward. A Christian appreciation of the 
truth that the things of creation were intended by God as means 
of salvation, that a stricter judgment will be exacted in propor- 
tion to the generosity of God, and that each one of us has re- 
ceived more than enough for the gaining of eternal happiness, 
will serve as antidotes to the socialistic cravings for the fleeting 
treasures which death will force us to give up. “It is a cele- 
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brated thought of Socrates that if all the misfortunes of man- 
kind were cast into a public stock, in order to be equally dis- 
tributed among the whole species, those who now think them- 
selves the most unhappy, would prefer the share they are already 
possessed of, before that which would fall to them by such a di- 
vision. Horace has carried this thought a great deal further 
(Sat. 1. ver. 1), which implies, that the hardships or misfor- 
tunes. we lie under are more easy to us than those of any other 
person would be, in case we could change conditions with him.”* 


Continuous scolding will weaken the influence of the teacher 
to such an extent that her usefulness is doubtful. The pupil 
must fully understand the command, the order, which should be 
expressed definitely by the teacher. It is well for the teacher to 
avoid giving vigilance the stamp of distrust, that would wound 
and even weaken a child’s sense of honor. With most children 
much greater success is obtained by judicious praise than by 
blame and punishment. It is discouraging for a child never to 
earn a word of praise for his efforts and endeavors, however 
slight they may be. 


A teacher must necessarily be a model of ideals. The teacher 
holds over the progress of the pupil the power of a despot. How 
often is it said that one can distinguish the personality and the 
ideals of the teacher in the tastes and ambitions of the children? 


The true teacher will not fail to perceive that the value of 
any act of teaching lies in the way in which it calls into play the 
natural activities of the children and develops in them a sense 
of their powers and of the added mastery of these which each 
succeeding use secures. The teacher therefore must know the 
children, must sympathize with them, for it is of the essence of 
teaching that the mind of the teacher should touch the mind of 
the pupil. The joint work of the pupil and teacher must then be 
to bring by means of exercise and development, every faculty of 
the child—physical, mental and moral—to their highest state of 
perfection in order to render him capable of the work life ex- 
pects from him. The help of a trained, skillful and sympathetic 
teacher is of untold blessing to the pupil. 


“Addison, 
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The teacher who would be successful, that is, who would im- 
press the hearts of the young charges committed to her care, 
must be a prayerful, a patient teacher. She will give due promi- 
nence to the class of instruction in the study of morals and faith. 
She will realize that her pupils will win the eternal victory only 
if they are taught the frequent and intelligent use of the weapons 
at their disposal—the sacraments, devotions, self-denial and ob- 
servance of the commandments. These results are at the heart’s 
cord of every religious teacher. We can with much satisfaction 
give our testimony to the efficient, conscientious and genuinely 
successful labors of the several thousand noble men and women 
who to-day are offering themselves to God in the difficult, tedious 
and unappreciated toil of the classroom. 


DISCUSSION 


BrorHer FLorentius, C. S. C.: Father McKenna’s paper is both sug- 
gestive and timely. Without a knowledge of at least the elementary 
principles of psychology, the teacher’s position is much like that of the 
so-called physician who attempts to practice medicine without first hav- 
ing studied anatomy and physiology. 


Education, according to a generally accepted definition, consists in the 
drawing out and development of certain powers, the germs of which 
are born with every normal child. These powers may be classified under 
two heads; viz., psychical and physical. Ideal education seeks to develop 
all simultaneously. 


To be effective, then, the teacher’s work must be based on a rather 
extensive acquaintance with child nature. Recognizing this fact, we study 
a good deal about children; but, too often, we neglect to study the child. 
Yet the very nature of our work demands of us a thorough knowledge 
of the individual child. We must know his disposition, his habits, his 
likes and dislikes; we must know his attitude towards the school; why 
he meets with failure in one branch, and encounters difficulties in another. 
In a word, we must know “All that furthers or hinders the child’s de- 
velopment.” 


There is an intimate connection between the body and mind; and the 
child’s intellectual development depends to a very great extent, upon his 
physical condition. A closer observation of the child’s physical condition 
would, I think, solve some of the perplexing difficulties which daily pre- 
sent themselves in the classroom. The removal of the adenoids, for in- 
stance, has produced a remarkable change for the better in many previ- 
ously unruly pupils, 
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Very often the child we call “dull” or “stupid” is simply the victim of 
impaired senses. He may be nearsighted and finds it difficult, even im- 
possible, to see the blackboard; or again, on aecount of defective hearing, 
he misses all or part of important explanations. Now, to make up for 
these sensory defects the child expends an enormous amount of nervous 
energy. This expenditure is followed naturally by fatigue, both mental 
and physical. Is it any wonder that such a child loses interest in school 
work? The teacher, “burdened with the weight of many cares,” unwit- 
tingly, perhaps, betrays his impatience; and the child, accepting the teach- 
er’s estimate of his worth and ability, seeks localities less obnoxious than 
the schoolroom and companions more congenial than the schoolmaster. 

He becomes a truant. With truancy come its kindred evils, the “street 
habit,” the “gang habit” and the “cigarette habit.” The records of the 
children’s court in nearly every large city show that most of the pris- 
oners tried are truants and that a large percentage of these bear curable 
physical defects. 

If all our children came from homes where “each child feels itself 
the object of special care and attention,” the teacher’s work would be 
less difficult; but, unfortunately, many pupils are from homes where 
ignorance and poverty hold sway. We want these little ones; we are 
glad when they come. They are entitled to close observation and en- 
lightened guidance. 

In studying the child, “the best text-book on psychology,” the teacher 
should never forget that the child is, in turn, making the teacher’s con- 
duct the object of special study. Our ideals, therefore, must be high, 
and we must live up to them. Only then will we bring to bear upon the 
child that influence of which Bishop Spalding speaks—“the influence which 
the child cannot readily understand but to which he irresistibly yields.” 
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BROTHER BERNARDINE, F. S. C., CHRISTIAN BROTHERS COLLEGE, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


I believe that there*are few teachers, even of those who have 
had many years’ experience in the profession, who are not con- 
fronted at times with a knowledge of the fact that they have failed 
either wholly, or at least in part in the educational work with 
which they are charged. The discovery often gives a painful 
shock to the moral sensibilities, and brings in a train of reflec- 
tions not at all comforting to the wearied spirit nor favorable to 
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the revival of those fine hopes and brave ideals which ordinarily 
keep one buoyant and strong, fresh and sweet for the strenuous 
work of teaching and training the young. 

There is no just reason, however, for feeling discouraged when 
one hits upon the discovery that the efforts for the mental and 
moral betterment of the pupils have not produced certain looked 
for results. It is no small gain in itself to learn that our well 
meant but perhaps ill-advised efforts have ended in failure; it is 
better still if we gain some insight into the causes of our failure; 
and best of all, if the discovery is followed by the resolve to 
begin the work anew with a more adequate personal preparation 
and with better tools than we had hitherto made use of. The 
hour when self-introspection culminates in the resolution to break 
down the walls of self-satisfied presumption, to cast off the grave 
clothes of obsolete methods and worn-out devices and to put on 
the fair garments of self-sacrifice and wise humility, is an hour 
of solemn portent for the teacher and for the young lives in her 
keeping. 

Here as in every other crisis of experience we must resurvey 
the field of action with the view of finding out the right data 
with which to work out the educational problem. These data may 
be gotten by studying the ground principles of psychology and 
their value tested by applying them in a scientific way to the 
problems offered in the classroom. 

To the right solution of any problem the first and most neces- 
sary step is to understand the relation to one another of the 
terms in which such problem is stated. If.you read into the 
problem a meaning different from what its terms really express, 
you cannot begin the solving process aright, and consequently, you 
cannot solve the problem aright. If you take for example, the 
pedagogic commonplace, “Interest is the mother of attention,” as 
a working principle and yet interpret interest as synonymous with 
amusement, you may indeed secure the attention of your pupils, 
but such attention will be directed to objects quite unrelated to 
the real ends for which attention should be engaged. You may 
flatter yourself with the illusion that you are working deftly 
with the plastic material of child nature, yet you will but succeed 
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in foiling your own purpose, and a will have at last only your 
pains for your gains. 

So too, if you interpret that other pedagogic saw, “Silence is 
the necessary condition of attention,” as meaning that “silence 
indicates attention,” you may indeed suppress the outward signs 
of inattention, but you will wholly fail to induce the mental state 
that connotes genuine attention. 

Under these circumstances you may miss “the mark altogether 
as did the teacher who rewarded a certain pupil for being the 
most attentive of the class during the catechism lesson. Telling 
the story, the boy, now a worthy priest, said: “I was never more 
surprised than when our teacher called me up at the close of the 
lesson and after commending me for my close attention gave 
me a ticket bearing the strange legend, ‘100 points for good con- 
duct.’ During that particular lesson, I was mentally puzzling over 
the ill luck that befell our side in an exciting game of ball in 
which I took part at the noon recess. At a critical point the 
umpire gave a decision which cost us the game, and I was trying 
to solve the serious doubt I had respecting the honesty of that 
umpire ;—an operation which resulted in a gravity of deportment 
to which I had been previously an entire stranger, but which was 
evidently taken for wrapt attention by my ingenuous teacher.” 

So again, if you keep in view the ordinary principle that all 
teaching should issue finally in the ability of the pupils to per- 
ceive, assimilate and apply the subject matter presented in the 
lesson, and yet fail to stress one or other of these operations 
according to its relative importance in a given teaching act, you 
will have but the most meager results, be your efforts never so 
painstaking. 

Defective teaching is ordinarily due to ignorance of child na- 
ture, which ignorance itself is due either to the total neglect of 
child study, or to the misapplication of the principle noted in the 
study. On the other hand, good teaching is ordinarily the result 
of an exact understanding of the data presented in child study 
and of the proper use of these data in the solution of the child 
problem. 

By applying these criteria of defective and effective teaching 
to the work done in the classroom, we shall be able to judge 
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whether we are real teachers or mere pedagogic charlatans. If 
one is ignorant of the principles that underlie right teaching, or 
knowing them, misapplies them in practice, he may be said to 
be working at teaching, but he cannot be said to be teaching while 
thus working; he may think that he is going forward in the way 
of victory, but his progress will be much like that of the colored 
soldier who, on being rebuked for running away in presence of 
the enemy, thus excused himself: “No sah, Captain, I sho’ didn’t 
run away; I was jas advancin’ backwards and de enemy was 
retreatin’ on me.” 

The teacher, that brings to her task the adequate preparation, 
will know these principles and the way to apply them not only 
to the class as a whole, but to each member of the class as well. 
It is true that the management of the class may be regarded as 
a problem of a less complex character than that offered by the 
individual members of the class; yet we must not suppose that 
the question of class discipline, for instance, is to be treated as a 
problem wholly separate and distinct from the problem of cor- 
recting “Johnny” who is mischievous, or “Jennie” who whispers or 
titters, or “Willie” who is perhaps giddy, stubborn, impudent or 
disobedient. The immediate aim of the teacher is, of course, to 
bring about a fairly voluntary and uniform spirit of cooperation 
among the members of the class to the ends of general good order 
in the conduct of the class program; to have each and all respond 
promptly to her will in the matter of maintaining a fixed and 
definite order of procedure in the several class exercises and reci- 
tations. The ultimate object, however, is to secure the volun- 
tary response of each member of the group to the kind of feelings 
and motives that may enable each member to function normally 
in the physical, mental and moral field of action. Hence it would 
be a mistake to suppose that the maintenance of good order in 
the class is not vitally connected with the moral attitude that 
should be assumed by the individual pupil in respect to his per- 
sonal conduct, just as it would be a mistake likewise to believe 
that the securing of right individual conduct is a matter of less 
importance than the keeping of good order in the class group. 

The problem of the group is essentially the same as that of 
the individual. To solve it aright we should keep in view the 
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principles that govern any well regulated social unit; the class 
order should be in fact a copy of the social order which pervades 
the well governed community in city, State or nation. Each 
member of such a community works in harmony with the aims 
and purposes of the entire body, while the entire body through 
the use of the proper ways and means conserves the liberty and 
supplies the wants of the several individuals composing it. Ac- 
cordingly, class teaching should proceed on the lines marked out 
by this necessary interdependence. : 

When the mutual relations of class discipline and personal 
conduct are duly collated, the pupil soon learns that the laws of 
the group are also the laws of his personal well-being, and thus 
the proper motor expression will be forthcoming and the work 
of character upbuilding will go on apace with the growth of 
class efficiency. It is no small achievement to bring the child 
into proper relations with his fellow pupils; to win over types as 
opposite as are the poles—the motor subject who is thoughtless, 
rash, heedless and precipitate; the sensor type,—cold, apathetic, 
unresponsive; the careless and the indolent, the dull and the 


bright, the grave and the gay, and the strange accidental combi- 
nations which all have taken on under the stress of environment: 


to bring these varied elements of personality under a form of 
discipline which each one will recognize as preferable to the in- 
dulgence of his special instincts and feelings, demands pedagogic 
skill of the highest order. 

In working down all the pupils to the level of good order, the 
teacher must select the means best adapted to this general end 
without losing sight of the specific means necessary, for instance, 
to arouse “Johnny” who is listless, “Mary” who is timid, “Frank” 
who is quick-tempered, or “Jennie” who is frivolous, vain or self- 
willed. The appeal must be graduated to the needs of these 
varied temperaments ; it must be strong enough to stir the indiffer- 
ent, gentle enough to encourage the timid, and suggestive enough 
to induce the wayward, tricky or boisterous pupil to forego his 
selfish indulgence for the sake of the general good. 

Every teacher should make a study of the defects of each child 
and by the use of suggestion and association incite him or her to 
restrain the bad impulses and to foster the good; to induce re- 
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sponse to right stimuli and to inhibit the impulses that beget 
wrong motor activities. It is not bad pedagogy to associate in 
the pupil’s mind painful consequences with ill-doing and pleasant 
consequences with well-doing; we need not argue here as to 
whether such association is free from objection or not; the 
main thing as respects children is to have them do the right thing; 
then you many trust to the growth of self-consciousness to give 
them the higher ethical reasons and motives for their choice of 
action. 


Through the neglect of this principle of suggestion, we often set 
about correcting a pupil’s defects by forbidding him the undesir- 
able action and yet leaving him wholly in the dark as to what we 
would have him substitute for the undesirable action. “Johnny” 
pushes or jostles his schoolmate, and we attempt to correct him 
by the harshly spoken “don’t you do that,” followed perhaps by 
the threat of detention after school hours, or by the giving of 
some task that has no logical relation to the character of the 
child’s offense. We perhaps prevent thereby the recurrence of 
the rude act, but we have not given him any help toward the 
inhibiting of the impulse that lies back of his act. For all our 
correction we leave him still a prey to his unruly impulses, which 
most likely will break out again and again along the old road of 
motor discharge for the simple reason that he is not directed as 
to what he is to do, or how he is to do the thing desired. Suppose 
that instead of thus misleading him, you suggest that he can easily 
do as “Willie” or “James” does, showing him that these are 
considerate of their schoolmates, and in consequence, are liked by 
their fellows; whereas he, the delinquent, is feared and disliked 
because he maltreats his fellow pupils. Set his impulses toward 
the imitation of the better behaved and kinder pupils; appeal to 
interests better than his present abnormal interests, such as your 
approval, or the good will of his companions which he can easily 
gain by good conduct; and when you have thus aroused his 
better feelings, drive home the lesson that he should do unto 
others as he would like others to do unto him. It is indeed de- 
sirable that the pupil recoil from doing the wrong.thing, but it is 
of far greater moment that he attempt to do the right thing in 
response to feelings aroused by kindly positive suggestions rather 
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than that he abstain from the wrong thing through the dread he 
has of a punishment wholly unrelated to the character of his 
offense. In general it may be said that any form of repression 
which does not help the pupil to acquire self-mastery is ineffect- 
ive, for such measures fix the mind rather on the devising of 
schemes for escaping punishment than on the shaping of personal 
conduct by the feelings that motivate the*will in the direction of 
proper motor expression. The first step then, in the correction of 
the pupil’s defects is to gain his good will. Commend the good 
traits you find in him; quietly, kindly and repeatedly call his 
attention to the fact that if he will only try hard he can acquire 
the moral qualities he lacks; set off the alternatives of conduct 
in such wise that he will come to see how gentleness is com- 
patible with strength, docility with freedom, quiet deportment 
with manly courage, and obedience with personal initiative. Do 
not be afraid to connect his personal pleasure and advantage with 
the attainment of the desired qualities; hold before him the good 
thing he is expected to do and trust to the influence of your sug- 
gestions and example to develop in him righteous self-determina- 
tion. 

The stimuli which I have mentioned as potent factors in the 
moral training of the child, viz., suggestion and imitation, are 
not to be segregated either in theory or in practice from the 
development and training of the religious instincts and feelings. 
Here indeed these factors find their chief field of action. In 
applying these aids to the growth of religious consciousness we 
lift the child now approaching adolescence, from the lower levels 
of merely moral aims to the higher levels of supernatural motives 
and actions. With the wider outlook thus afforded him he begins 
to understand the true norm of his earlier egoistic and altruistic 
impulses and at length he enters into the new heritage of motives 
and purposes immediately available to his self-determining 
activities. The good teacher does inculcate indeed formal relig- 
ious doctrines; but her chief concern is to vitalize such instruc- 
tion so that it will function with the emotional and volitional 
experiences gained at each stage of the pupil’s progress from 
childhood to adolescence. 
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The reciprocal relations of filial and parental love ought to be 
made the starting point for inculcating some just appreciation of 
the Divine Nature under the aspect, “God is Love” ;—a childlike 
sense of God as the all bountiful Father, and of Jesus as the 
Lover and Saviour of souls. 

Again, the moral consciousness which issues in right willing 
and doing will be intensified and deepened when, to the sanctions 
which enforce the moral obligations is joined a knowledge of the 
supernatural sanctions which connote the attainment of man’s 
supernatural destiny. Here again, the daily life of the teacher 
through suggestion and example reinforces the effect of the 
formal catechism lesson. The reverential attitude at prayer, and 
the respectful manner of performing such acts of piety as taking 
holy water, making the sign of the cross, saluting the crucifix 
and the like, all react upon the pupils’ minds and hearts, showing 
them how to put aside distracting thoughts and fix their minds 
upon the proper modes of action ;—in itself an excellent illus- 
tration of that power of self-control which is a necessary factor 
in the development of high personal character. 

The child thus initiated into the supernatural order of conduct 
will soon learn that the service of God is indeed a “labor of love,’ 
quite within the range of his natural powers aided by divine grace. 
Under the quickening influence of that same divine power he will 
come to recognize the unfailing certainty of the “reward exceed- 
ing great” that awaits him—a reward well worth his best endeav- 
ors to actualize the full possibilities of his religious environment. 

The teacher thus approved unto God will work on wisely and 
reverently, weaving into the warp and woof of the child’s experi- 
ence the fair pattern of God’s all-embracing love incarnate in the 
Child Jesus. Meantime she will feel the ineffable joy of spending 
and being spent in the service of Christ’s little ones, for she will 
have an abiding proof of the fact that they, like their divine 
prototype are daily growing in age and in grace before God and 
men. 





UNIFORMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS 


BY A SISTER OF CHARITY OF THE INCARNATE WORD, SAN ANTONIO, 
TEXAS 


The question of uniformity of text-books for our parochial 
schools is a much debated one and as such merits the considera- 
tion of this Educational Convention. Needless to say this ques- 
tion has its pros and cons, and to discuss them adequately 
within the limits of this paper would be impossible. If experi- 
enced educators have been diffident in deciding the question of 
our paper, we who enter the field later must needs be wary. 


“Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside,” 


seems to be the warning keynote. 

What is meant by uniformity of text-books? Does it mean 
that only certain authors are to be used; or for example does it 
suppose that every fourth grade pupil must use the same text 
on each individual subject, as every other fourth grade pupil 
within the district that requires uniformity? Assuming that the 
latter is meant, I shall give my reason for and against such a 
system. 

In theory uniformity seems to be the one thing necessary, 
and the only remedy for many of the evils that exist in our 
parochial schools. By uniformity, pupils would be enabled to 
pass more easily from school to school, for the simple reason 
that the pupils being familiar with a particular text, would not 
lose time in becoming acquainted with a new one, the order of 
which may be entirely different from that which they had re- 
cently been using. Uniformity would also lighten the home 
work of the children, as older members of the family being 
acquainted with the text, would know how to direct their efforts. 
Economically, too, uniformity is advantageous. How many 
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hard-working parents, living on a meager salary, are obliged 
when their children change schools to buy new books the cost 
of which they can ill afford. This frequently results in keeping 
the children at home, or in sending them to work at an early 
age, because education is too expensive. In these days when the 
public school movement is for free books, this is no small con- 
sideration, if we would keep our children in our own schools. 
Uniformity would unite teachers in their kindred work, and 
help to build up an efficient school system; it would also enable 
them to pursue a definite plan in their class work, give time for 
collateral reading, and permit them to take up their new duties 
in different schools with greater facility. If we would have 
teachers do justice to their classes, they must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject matter of their text-books, and this 
especially applies to the case of young teachers whose acquaint- 
ance with the text-book is a necessary requisite for success in 
the arduous work of imparting knowledge. They are in many 
instances strangers to the pupils and their surroundings, and 


even the text-book which should form a bond of sympathy 
between teacher and pupil is unfamiliar. Inspectors and super- 
intendents would welcome uniformity of text-books, as at present 
they are obliged to study the different text-books used by the 
various communities of the Church; and last though by no means 
least, it would curtail the production of books which have little 
or no educational merit to recommend them. 


Considering the subject of uniformity from another point of 
view we find that it presents quite a different aspect. It assumes 
that the intellectual capacity of the pupils is equal, and that con- 
ditions are the same in every school, all of which we know is 
contrary to facts. And what has been the experience of one 
teaching community has been more or less the experience of all, 
for up to the present no course of studies has been free from 
objections of one kind or another. As we have supposed that 
uniformity implies that all pupils of the same grade use the same 
text-books, and that they must accomplish an equal amount of 
work in the ordinary school term, it necessarily follows that the 
horarium of studies, as well as the curriculum, must be uniform. 
Owing to local conditions, all teachers cannot cover the same 
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ground. In some schools they are obliged to teach a modern 
language with which the pupils of the same grade of another 
school are thoroughly conversant. This necessitates curtailing 
certain branches in order to find time to devote to the extra study. 
In some districts English is spoken only during school hours, and 
German, French, Spanish, or Polish at home. To expect the 
same results from these children as from those whose nother 
tongue is English, seems unfair. Then again environment plays 
an important role. City children, for instance, besides being 
regular attendants at school, possess a supplementary knowledge 
of many branches about which country children know little or 
nothing. Concerts, dramatic performances, and the like, have 
their educative qualities, while no doubt they also have unde- 
sirable traits. These children are also keen observers of the 
progress of science and its application to everyday life, and 
naturally enough their minds are better trained and are capable 
of doing more work than are those of children who are raised 
in the country. 

Vocations too are rare and the growth of the parochial school 
is so rapid that there is not a sufficient staff of religious teachers 
to supply the need; and rather than wholly neglect any part of 
the Lord’s vineyard, superiors are constrained to send only a 
limited number of teachers, with the result that some schools 
have not more than half the requisite number of teachers. Com- 
paring a school so restricted with one supplied with a teacher 
for each grade, we see that to the former strict uniformity would 
be a drawback, while to the latter this uniformity would without 
doubt produce excellent results. 

A national uniformity of text-books, with the single exception 
of a text on Christian Doctrine, seems utterly impossible, and 
even this is meeting with opposition, although its fundamental 
principles are beyond the possibility of change since the Word of 
God is unalterable. Nevertheless we know of instances where 
there are as many different catechisms as there are parishes, 
Why this difference of opinion? Probably because either one 
text is more familiar than another, or perhaps because it appeals 
more to the individuality of the one who makes the selection 
than does the one which is rejected. 
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On the proposition of uniformity teachers form a pedagogical 
syllogism and conclude that if they are capable of teaching they 
are also capable of selecting their own text-books. To a certain 
extent I agree here; because teachers should be active rather 
than passive agents; still I admit that some limitations are neces- 
sary to keep us within due bounds. It is true that the text-book 
does not affect the teacher as much as it does the pupil; never- 
theless one text-book will appea! more than another, and conse- 
quently will elicit more enthusiasm. We also know that goodness 
and fitness in a text-book are not absolute but relative terms since 
they depend entirely on the person who uses them. We have 
read and listened to stories of Michael Angelo’s disregard for his 
chisel; he could produce good results with any chisel although 
the results might not be equal. But the world has had but one 
Michael Angelo, and so too it has but few teachers who are inde- 
pendent of their chisels—their text-books. Teachers as a rule are 
the best judges of their tools and of the nature of the marble to be 
carved. Every artist is allowed to select his tools; why should 
the teacher who is to aid in the enmation of body, mind and 
soul, be refused a choice? 

Absolute uniformity would be the death knell of genius in 
many writers whose God-given powers would have no outlet. 
We know that many religious teachers have compiled their own 
text-books because they could find none to suit their special 
requirements. ‘These books are drawn from actual classroom 
experiences, with the welfare of the child, mentally, morally and 
physically, kept in view. These texts have answered similar needs 
elsewhere, and they were adopted in preference to others, not 
because they were better, but because they were better suited to 
existing circumstances. Now it stands to reason that these texts, 
compiled, not so much for the purpose of gain as for the better- 
ment of the child, are from every point of view preferable to 
those placed on the market as mere pecuniary investments. Will 
teachers continue to write such books if strict uniformity is 
enforced ? 

Teachers who are impressed with the responsibility of their 
mission are doing their utmost to attain perfection in methods 
and teaching. For proof of this we have but to refer to the many 
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summer institutes and normals held each year where our teachers 
exchange views as to the best methods of pedagogy and the 
most suitable text-books for our parochial schools. Will such 
be the case if we have absolute uniformity? It can scarcely be 
supposed that the highest degree in text-book making has been 
reached, and it would therefore be an injustice to authors, 
teachers and pupils to close the door to all future changes. 
Where there is a mixture of good and evil there is need of great 
caution. Our Divine Lord, in the parable of the wheat and the 
cockle, gave us an excellent example, when He said: “Suffer it 
(the cockle) to grow until the harvest, lest the wheat also be 
destroyed.” The public schools, which have not the difficulties 
to grapple with that our Catholic schools have, prove to us that 
even they cannot be strictly uniform. The government proper 
exercises no control whatever and the various States leave the 
management of the schools to local boards. 

If there is an art or science worthy of the best efforts of man 
it is the art and science of education. When our Divine Lord 
addressed His hearers He did not always use the same method 
nor did He take His text indiscriminately, for in every case as 
the Gospel proves He suited His parable to His audience. With 
the simple He was simple, and with the learned He was learned, 
as if to teach us that if we wish to succeed, local conditions must 
be taken into consideration. A broadness and elasticity in edu- 
cation are needed. Every art and science has its unalterable rules 
and principles, but we find that the more exalted, the more sub- 
lime the art, the broader the scope. 

Absolute uniformity then, seems impracticable and impos- 
sible, but a reasonable uniformity, will I think meet with little 
opposition. If we wish to build a strong bulwark of education, 
one that will withstand the ravages of time and the shocks of 
modernism, we must have some unity, for “in unity there is 
strength.” In my opinion uniformity should be diocesan only, and 
a choice of two or three books on each subject should be given. 
This will give scope for individuality to the teacher and give a 
wider field to authors, since, if their texts are not suited to one 
diocese, they may be to another. But granting that every teacher 
agrees with us, and that for the general good of the cause, each 
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one will be willing to place his or her favorite book on the altar 
of sacrifice; who will write the new series of text-books, and 
will those who are to make the final selection be persons of 
actual classroom experience? These are weighty considerations, 
for the aim is to build up not to destroy; and monopoly in any 
line is opposed to the very idea of progress. 

If we can have uniformity elastic enough to meet local de- 
mands, capable of instilling enthusiasm and laudable ambition in 
our teachers, and broad enough to foster and encourage talent in 
our Catholic writers, then indeed we want it and will give it a 
tight royal welcome. 

DISCUSSION 


Rev. S. P. Hueper, C. M., New Orleans, La.: We are here for the 
express purpose of finding out the best methods and means known to 
man to impart the elements and principles of knowledge to those who 
come under our influence. The question then of having a uniform set 
of text-books throughout the grades as the medium of imparting this 
knowledge is opportune. Is it wise, is it the best thing to adopt a uni- 
form set of text-books for all the pupils of the same grade whether they 
are fitted to use the text or not? Shall this method if adopted admit 
of flexibility or shall it be rigid and inflexible for all pupils in all the 
grades? What have been the results where this system has been adopted? 
These are questions big with importance. The problem of unifying the 
text-books used in our parish schools, that is of requiring all schools in 
a certain locality to use the same text-books in the respective grades on 
all subjects, is a large, a broad one, and far-reaching, entering the field 
of pedagogy in nearly all its branches, and effecting economies, and in- 
cidentally affecting an important industry as is shown by the exhibits 
in the adjoining halls where our great Catholic publishers are displaying 
their ever multiplying products. 

As the admirable paper just read shows, the subject has two sides, 
one in its favor and one against it. Its advocates give many strong 
reasons in its favor, besides those enumerated in this paper. I would 
emphasize some not touched upon, viz.: thoroughness and preciseness, 
exactness and more definite knowledge procured by the pupil under this 
system. This is particularly so where a complete series of uniform 
text-book is used throughout the grades, where the definitions and rules 
and the principles are maintained from grade to grade in the text as is 
shown in the Nos. 1, 2, 3 catechisms now generally in use in our New. 
Orleans parish schools. The adoption of a uniform system of text-books 
would enable the principals and the superintendent of the schools to do 
much more effective work, and would lighten their burden. 
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In this matter of the text | wish to say that it is difficult for the 
teacher to have a thorough knowledge of the text-book when the text 
is frequently changed. We are just now suffering from this evil in 
many of our schools. The teacher must know his text-book. I know 
that the opponents of the uniform system say that it means stagnation, 
narrowness, stifles genius, forces us to remain in the same old rut. It 
is an enemy to progress and growth, and makes the teacher a tool, takes 
life and interest out of the classroom, and this eternal insistence on the 
words of the text makes the pupils’ task hard in the classroom. Hard 
work cannot be eliminated. 

Here again I would direct your attention to a tendency in our day 
common amongst educators and text-book compilers. They are trying 
to make the acquisition of knowledge easy. They are trying to take 
work away from the acquiring of knowledge to make it look like play 
as is shown in the kindergarten system. The text-book is an instrument, 
a tool by means of which the pupil acquires knowledge and develops 
his mind. The more familiar he becomes with his tools, the more skilled 
he becomes, the more effective mental work he can do. It is true that 
the talented and skillful artist can produce good work with poor, dull 
tools, but we are dealing with unskilled pupils, and we ought to put in 
their hands the best tools the market affords, and not change them, but 
let them become skilled in applying them. 

I would not advocate a rigid inflexible uniformity, but a flexible elastic 
one, even in the primary departments, supplying the simplest and most 
perfect tools to the pupil in his difficult task of acquiring the elements 
of learning. Perfection is not of this world; this is apparent in the 
thousands of text-books issued annually from a thousand publishing 
houses in every country in the world. Our text-books have become too 
big, too complex and complicated. They do not assist the pupil as they 
should in acquiring the elements, the principles of learning. The 
simpler, the more elementary the text-book is, the better it is. The 
selection of the text-books should be left to a competent committee, ap- 
pointed by the Bishop of each diocese; and the selections of said com- 
mittees enforced on all the parochial schools of the diocese by episcopal 
authority. It is true that even the episcopal authority in dealing with 
humanity comes in contact with the teaching orders with their systems 
and methods of teaching, with their text-books and their traditions, some 
of them three hundred years old—yes a thousand years old—with which 
their subjects have been familiar from their childhood. Naturally they 
do not wish to give up their well tried and successful methods of instruc- 
tion, and instruments and tools of teaching. The various teaching orders 
which have made so many sacrifices in the past for the cause of Christian 
education will, I believe, be found willing to lay aside their old tools 
for better ones whenever the powers that be present them with the 
authorized uniform text-books, prepared and edited by competent and 
efficient educators. 





DEAF-MUTE SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TuEspDAy, July 1, 1913. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by the Rev. F. A. Moel- 
ler, S. J., Chairman. In the absence of Rev. E. Burkley, Rev. S. 
Klopfer was appointed Secretary pro tempore. After a few en- 
couraging remarks on the progress of the cause during the past 
year, a communication from the Rt. Rev. P. J. Garrigan of 
Sioux City, Ia., was read in which His Lordship expressed his 
keen interest in our cause, 

The Rev. T. J. Weldon, C. M., representing the Rev. Bede 
Maler, O. S. B., read a report of the diocesan institute for the 
deaf at Chinchuba. Discussion touched upon the excellence of 
the work accomplished at Catholic schools for the deaf; the 
dangers surrounding the children at non-Catholic institutions ; 
and the necessity of special schools for Catholic deaf-mutes. 

A paper on “The Adult Deaf of the South”, by Rev. Daniel D. 
Higgins, C. SS. R., was followed with interest. A Committee 
on Resolutions was appointed by the chair. The meeting then 
adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, July 2, 1913. 


Minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. A 
paper by the Rev. J. Donahoe of St. Paul, Minn., was read by 
the Secretary. A discussion followed on the relative facility 
with which the sign language can be learned. “Is It Worth 
While?” the title of a splendid and eloquent plea for the cause, 
by a Sister of St. Joseph, St. Louis, Mo., was read by Rev. P. 
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Gilmore of Buffalo, N. Y. A communication from Mr. Jas. F. 
Donnelly of New York, relative to the Knights of De I’ Epée 
was read by the Secretary. A motion was made and carried that 
the Knights of De I’ Epée, a benevolent association of Catholic 
deaf-mute gentlemen, united for the purpose of mutual assist- 
ance and pledging loyalty to their spiritual advisers, receive the 
recognition and support of the members of the Catholic Deaf- 
Mute Conference. A motion to adjourn was carried. 


THIRD SESSION 


TuHursDAy, July 3, 1913. 
The minutes were read and approved. The Committee on 
Resolutions reported. The resolutions were amended and ac- 
cepted. A motion that the Rev. Chairman and Secretary consti- 
tute a bureau of publicity and information was carried. The elec- 
tion of officers followed. Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., was reelected 
Chairman; Rev. S. Klopfer was chosen Secretary. The meeting 


then adjourned. 


RESOLUTION 


Wuereas, It has pleased Almighty God to call to their re- 
ward Sister Mary of the Sacred Heart, Notre Dame de Namur 
of Cincinnati, and Sister M. Eusebius, Sister of St. Joseph, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., for many years devoted teachers of the deaf, be it 

Resolved, That we the members of the Catholic Deaf-Mute 
Conference while humbly. acknowledging the wisdom of Divine 
Providence, tender our heartfelt sympathy to the deaf who by 
their death have lost devoted friends and benefactors, and to the 
bereaved communities who in them lost such noble members. 


S. KLopFeEr, 
Secretary. 





PAPERS 


ADULT DEAF OF THE SOUTH 
REVEREND DANIEL D. HIGGINS, C. SS. R., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The Reverend Chairman of the Deaf-Mute Section has re- 
quested me to address you on the conditions of the adult deaf 
of the South. In willing compliance with this request I have 
prepared a paper dealing chiefly with the Catholic deaf of 
Louisiana. 

My first meeting with the deaf of the South was in April, 
1912, during the mission given them in the Church of Notre 
Dame de Bon Secours, New Orleans. Judging from statistics 
and other reports an attendance of three hundred would not 
have created surprise, but the greatest number that we did gather 
was under sixty, and some of these were non-Catholics, The 
fact that many of the deaf, in spite of advertising and personal 
visitation, never knew a mission for them was to take place, the 
great distances that many were obliged to traverse, the lack of 
an established center, the non-Catholic influence that was brought 
to bear on them, militated with more or less effect against the 
complete success of the mission. Notwithstanding all this the 
mission was the cause of bringing the Catholic deaf together, 
of giving their meetings a Catholic tone, of impressing on 
Catholic and non-Catholic deaf that the Catholic Church is the 
Church of the deaf as well as of hearing and speaking people. 

We find the faith of our Catholic deaf to be as strong and 
practical as that of their speaking brethren. In this city the 
Catholic adult deaf known to me number eighty-four. These 
comprise about three-fourths of all the deaf in New Orleans, 
and are as good Catholics as those that hear and speak. In 
fact my experience is that throughout the State of Louisiana, 
the deaf are as religious and moral as those that are not deaf. 
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The mission was given in 1912, twenty-two years after the 
beginning of the school at Chinchuba, Louisiana, and sixty years 
after the establishment of the State school at Baton Rouge. 
Some had never been at Catholic schools, had never been in- 
structed at all in religious matters or had received religious in- 
structions as an affair of secondary importance; but even these, 
all things considered, compare well with their hearing brethren 
in like conditions. Still, being so long without an opportunity 
of seeing sermons and instructions in signs, and never seeing a 
priest use their language in the Catholic Church, they would go 
to any church at all provided they could see sermons in their 
own language. A few were even convinced that the deaf had 
no place in the Catholic Church. Other deaf were so long in 
non-Catholic surroundings and lived so continuously in an anti- 
Catholic atmosphere that they had learned to look upon religion 
as a thing to be changed at one’s own pleasure, convenience or 
worldly advantage. I have had experience amongst the deaf 
and amongst the hearing. During that experience, I have not 
always found affairs to be really so good or so bad as reports 
and newspaper articles would make them and in my opinion 


what is said of the deaf at large as being indifferent and ignorant 
in affairs of religion, can be said with the same truth of their 
hearing brethren. : 


That the holy faith has been preserved in the hearts of so 
many of our deaf and preserved there so strongly is due to the 
devoted work of the Sisters of Notre Dame at Chinchuba 
and the truly apostolic zeal of the Catholic teachers at the State 
institution. So far as I know the State school has always been 
open to any priest that could and would take the trouble to 
enter for the instruction of those children that were sent there 
by their Catholic parents. But where were the priests that 
could talk to them? When Miss Cornay lived she interpreted 
in signs’ the instruction given by the pastor at Baton Rouge. 
But that their priests must always need an interpreter whilst 
addressing them is very discouraging to the deaf; it is almost 
as depressing as to preach by blackboard and chalk. It gives 
the impression that the deaf are out of place in the Catholic 
Church. 
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This dearth of priest signers should not be, for of all the 
languages to be learned the sign language is the easiest. It re- 
quires neither much time nor great labor to enable one to ex- 
press his thoughts to the deaf in signs. The manual alphabet 
which can be learned in so many minutes and which after that 
requires practice only, will put one into communication with 
any deaf person that can spell. It will astonish one to dis- 
cover how well he can express his thoughts by means of the 
manual alphabet and his own natural signs. 

Even when the deaf man was desirous and able to treat of 
religious affairs by means of pencil and paper, some whose duty 
it was could not or would not give him any attention. On the 
other hand, ministers with their lay readers and deacons that 
can use the signs have always been many and have always 
seemed willing to give spiritual help. We now see the result of 
this in the loss of faith in more than one. 

For the apostasy of others, their fathers and mothers are 
to be blamed and it is upon these that the various pastors 
throughout the land: must impress the grave obligation of seeing 
to the religious education of their deaf children. Unfortunately 
through the fault of the parent the pastor is sometimes not 
aware that there is a deaf child in the family. Persons have 
kept such children at home like hermits until quite old, sixteen, 
twenty, or twenty-five, and then have sent them to school for a 
few years only, religious education being entirely neglected dur- 
ing all those preceding years. 

Again, fathers and mothers fearing their children might be 
estranged from their holy faith, dreading to send them far from 
home, and unable or unwilling to teach their own offspring, 
have allowed their children to grow into manhood and woman- 
hood with no education at all. Furthermore, some adult deaf 
that are still with their parents have never been allowed to go 
to a sermon or instruction unless accompanied by one or the 
other speaking relative or friend. This chaperon being seldom 
or never at hand, the deaf one remains at home a veritable 
recluse, and is deprived of many advantages offered by the 
Church. It also happens, sad to say, that the deaf child would 
have kept the faith had it not been for the bad example of 
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father, mother, brother or sister, who have all but lost their 
faith in spite of their good religious education. 

That others are lukewarm or have entirely given up their 
faith may be traced to the fact that their teachers have been, 
are, or might become, ministers of different sects and this has 
great influence in more ways than one. Such persons become 
close friends of the children while teaching. Afterwards these 
former teachers travel from place to place, holding services for 
the deaf. The Catholics also receive from them an invitation. 
Through a desire to meet their old friends the Catholics re- 
spond. The tie of friendship thus brings them to the religious 
meeting, and if this continues for some time the deaf person 
loses his faith, at least exteriorly. 

A few words here concerning the deaf children that come 
under my notice, for the children of the day are the adults of the 
morrow. Three children attending the oral school for the deaf 
come to me for instruction twice a week. The instruction to 
them is carried on by means of signs, as it would be too long 
to wait till they had sufficient words and could read my lips. 
In the State school at Baton Rouge, there were this year about 
forty-six Catholic children that had made their first Communion. 
With these are about two Catholic teachers. Considering the 
circumstances of the State and the fact that there are more 
Catholic children than all others combined, there appears to me 
to be a scarcity of Catholic teachers in the State school. Other- 
wise, at present as in the past, we cannot complain of it as a State 
institution. Going there to give instruction we receive every 
liberty we could expect. Some may blame me in my work and 
say: “Let the Catholic children go to the Catholic school.” That 
is a good idea, but in some places there are no Catholic schools, 
in others, parents will not send their children to the Catholic 
school. In the meantime what about the faith of these little 
ones? We priests must go with them; we must treat people 
as they are and try to make them what they should be. Had 
this been done long ago and were it done in all the State schools 
the Catholic deaf would be more numerous now. 

In other large State schools for the deaf, as in Texas, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Florida, we never hear of Catholic instruc- 
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tion being given to the Catholic students; we never hear that 
in these schools there has ever been a Catholic teacher sta- 
tioned. Imagine these children without Catholic instruction, 
without Catholic example or encouragement, using anti-Catholic 
text-books surrounded by non-Catholic if not anti-Catholic in- 
fluence of all kinds while at school and after school, and we shall 
easily understand that amongst the adult deaf of the South outside 
of Louisiana a far greater percentage have been deprived of 
their faith. Would to God that a Catholic school for the deaf 
could have its existence in every State of the South and that 
Catholic parents were mindful of their duties toward their deaf 
children! 

So much for all the influences for and against the Catholic 
faith that have been brought to bear upon our people known 
as the Catholic adult deaf of the South. That great good has 
been done by the Sisters at Chinchuba and by the Catholic lay 
persons in the State school of Louisiana, is evident from the 
strong Catholic faith found in so many of the deaf. On the 
other hand, the opposing conditions have not been without effect. 

At New Orleans the Catholic adult deaf had been almost 
entirely neglected until 1905 when Rev. Father Delaney began 
to gather them in the Alumni Hall of the Jesuits to deliver them 
lectures in the sign language and to attend to their spiritual 
wants in every way. 

Two years afterwards. the St. Ignatius Circle of St. Mar- 
garet’s Daughters began its work amongst the deaf. About 
1908, this circle organized a St. Ignatius Deaf Society, which 
gathered not only the Catholics but also the deaf of the various 
denominations into a kind of benevolent association. At the 
meetings a short religious instruction was given by one of the 
deaf. In 1912 with the consent and approval of His Grace, 
Archbishop Blenk, this Circle was instrumental in bringing about 
the mission. From this time Rev. Benedict Lenz, C. SS. R., 
labored among them until he left for Chicago in August, 1912. 

We now have regular services for the deaf in St. Mary’s As- 
sumption church. Besides, individual instructions are given as 
often as the deaf come for them. They have every oppor- 
tunity to treat of spiritual affairs with the priest in their own 
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language. The confessionals are so arranged that the deaf 
mingle with the speaking people to confess either in signs or 
writings, both during the regular hours for confessions and at 
any other time. Often the deaf ask for a church of their own. 
but it is out of the question and will remain so for some time 
to come. In the first place there are not many deaf in the city; 
besides, they live scattered over a large area; not whole families 
are deaf, but individuals here and there; and what is more | 
do not think the Archbishop has a priest to put in charge of a 
church exclusively for the deaf. Out of the city we find the 
deaf five or six here, two or three there. No one or two priests 
can care for these scattered adults. Hence it behooves each one 
to make himself able to care for his own deaf. I know of 
priests that have done this for the sake of the deaf in their 
parish. , 

When mentioning what has been done for the adult deaf I 
by no means wish to insinuate that nothing else has been done, 
for often great good is accomplished along various lines and 
no one ever hears of it. Praise is due to all the known and un- 
known teachers of the deaf. Special praise is due to those that 
have done their duty, and more than their duty demanded to 
preserve the Catholic faith in the hearts of the Catholic deaf. I 
have no suggestions to make. It is my intention to put before 
the public some of the circumstances that have had influence for 
or against the preservation of the faith amongst our Catholic 
deaf, hoping that the more widely these causes become known, 
the greater will be the efforts of those concerned to remove some 
and foster others. 

Before closing this paper I would like to exhort priests, relig- 
ious and lay people, to become acquainted with the signs 
or at least with the manual alphabet. The case of the deaf is 
so different from that of others. Hearing people of foreign 
tongue can learn the language of the priest, Sisters and people 
amongst whom they live, whilst the deaf cannot learn to hear 
and very few learn to speak. I have met no lip reader that 
can understand a spoken sermon, and I have read that none 
can. Now, while the deaf cannot learn our language, we hear- 
ing people can learn theirs. Its principal difficulty is over- 
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come by practice. Really it is no new language that we need 
learn; it is simply a new method of expressing our own. When 
pastors have a few Italians and Spaniards amongst their flock 
they may say: “Let the Spaniards and Italians learn English,” 
and these soon do so. If their number be large a priest of their 
nationality may be procured for them. The deaf cannot learn 
to hear and speak a spoken language; as a rule they are scat- 
tered here and there by twos, or threes, and fours through- 
out the country, and even where a number of them are gathered 
together, they cannot have a priest of their own very easily. 
Hence the need of each one making himself capable of assist- 
ing those that come under his care. Fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters also should learn the language of the deaf 
member. Let not the deaf one be all alone in the midst of 
relatives and friends. We learn languages for our own benefit, 
for our own glory; why not learn a few signs, an alphabet, for 
the pleasure of others, for the salvation of souls, for the glory 
of God? 





OUR SILENT PEOPLE OF THE NORTHWEST 
REVEREND JAMES DONAHOE, ST. PAUL, MINN, 


There is much ignorance regarding the deaf. Many repre- 
sentative citizens have very limited knowledge of their silent 
neighbors. One must learn the deaf’s language and get into 
intimate relations with them to realize how wrong are the views 
that are usually held regarding the deaf by otherwise intelligent 
people. One does not need, however, to be a disciple of De l’Epée 
to know that this handicapped class are generally considered to 
be inferior intellectually and socially to their speaking neighbors. 

In obedience to the command of a superior the writer began the 
study of the sign language. By being appointed spiritual di- 
rector of the deaf-mutes in St. Paul and vicinity he became 
acquainted with a most interesting class of citizens. To fit 
oneself to freely converse with the deaf and preach to them is 
not an easy task. Only earnest and persistent efforts will de- 
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velop the ability fruitfully to perform one’s duties as teacher and 
moral guide of those deprived of hearing. 

The promoters of a National Deaf-Mute Conference must aim 
to gather pertinent facts regarding their people from all parts of 
the country. The topic assigned leaves no doubt of what is 
expected of me. The task is a little too big and I take the liberty 
of restricting myself to the deaf-mutes of Minnesota. It is esti- 
mated that there are about 3,000 deaf-mutes in our State. As 
there is no private school for them they are almost all educated 
at the State School for the Deaf at Faribault. Owing to indus- 
trial training in the State school and a progressive spirit on the 
part of their leaders we have many deaf workers who are skilled 
in various trades and earning good salaries. On all hands is 
found a desire to be self-reliant. The public does not know how 
independent the deaf are. Some thoughtless, ill-informed people 
think they are beggars. This very unjust impression has spread 
abroad not through the fault of the deaf but through the rascality 
of speaking people, who act the part and beg with gain to them- 
selves and loss of reputation of a high grade class of citizens. 
The impostor has -gone the rounds time after time, and though 
occasionally found out usually makes considerable profit carrying 
on his nefarious work. Even when arrested he tries to keep up 
the appearances of being afflicted and speaks only when there is 
no possibility of his successfully faking any longer. Though 
the public is warned through the newspapers to be on their 
guard against this breed of parasites there yet remains a belief 
that some of those mendicants are deaf-mutes. It is difficult to 
remove those false views as they arise from the mistaken notion 
that the deaf- (on account of their handicap) cannot all be self- 
supporting. The social status of my silent friends can best be 
known by stating that during years of charity work in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul I have never been asked to provide the 
necessaries of life for the children of deaf parents. The number 
of law-breakers among the deaf are very few. We are glad to 
say that there is not a single one in the State prison. As skilled 
workmen they take high rank. Some of them are earning a 
considerable income and have comfortable homes. 
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At the last session of the Minnesota legislature a bill was 
passed providing for a division for the deaf in the Department 
of the Commissioner of Labor. This is the first legislation of 
its kind anywhere enacted and marks a notable advance in the 
relations between the State and a heretofore underrated class 
of loyal citizens. The head of this division shall be called Chief 
of the Bureau of Labor for the Deaf and is given plenary powers 
in looking after the interests of his people. The operation of this 
law will be of great benefit to all. It will mean that greater 
attention will be paid to fitting the industrially trained so that 
they will have little difficulty in securing remunerative work. It 
will mean that employers will not be permitted to discharge a 
deaf man merely because of his being deaf; and efforts will be 
made to place them at occupations where loss of hearing does not 
unfit a man to do his work satisfactorily. In getting this law 
through the legislature its advocates had more than one obstacle 
to overcome. It was only by persistent and intelligent efforts this 
excellent law was got through both houses, The greatest credit 
is due A. R. Spear, a manufacturer of envelopes in Minneapolis, 
and Anton Schroeder, an inventor whose home is in St. Paul. 
Both these men are deaf. Both have a national standing. 

We have come now to the practice of religion and as we are 
interested most in those of our faith we will consider only 
Catholic deaf-mutes. _When one considers the great handicap 
of the deaf in regard to getting religious instruction it is remark- 
able how much religious spirit is found among them. They 
attend the nearest Catholic church without hearing anything 
about religious doctrine or being informed as to their duties 
to God and their neighbors. Under the circumstances it 
is little wonder that some stay away from Mass. We observe that 
our hearing neighbors absent themselves for slighter reasons. 

What is the proportion of Catholics among the deaf in Minne- 
sota? In the State School for the Deaf at Faribault the Catholics 
are 25% of the student body. We believe the same proportion 
obtains throughout the State. On account of the size of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul we may expect a very considerable number in 
the Twin Cities. As Stillwater is fifteen miles distant and is 
reached by electric cars the St. Mary’s Society for the Deaf has 
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members in all three cities. During the last few months some 
from the neighboring country have joined this society. 

Two energetic priests, Rev. John Dolphin and Rev. Thomas J. 
Gibbons have studied the sign language and devoted considerable 
time to the spiritual welfare of the deaf and dumb in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. On account of loss of health Father Dolphin was 
obliged to give up all work. The enormous duties of a big parish 
left Father Gibbons insufficient time to master the deaf’s lan- 
guage and conduct regular services for his silent flock, so he too 
ceased, against his will, to teach and direct the deaf-mutes. The 
last to be appointed as spiritual director of.the deaf is the writer 
of this paper. His work began over a year ago. During the 
first months the task seemed so difficult that if free to do so he 
should have given his place to another. The first attempt to 
preach received the encouragement that begets confidence. The 
sermons given at the first religious exercise were interpreted by 
the president of St. Mary’s Society, Anton Schroeder, a man of 
more than the average intelligence and possessing exceptional 
force of character. To him we all owe a debt of gratitude that 
we cannot pay. He has come regularly to St. Agatha’s Academy 
to instruct his class of three (two Sisters of St. Joseph and 
myself) in the deaf’s language. It is he who deserves the credit 
for keeping the society alive and bringing it up to its present 
healthy condition. 

When it was known that a priest was able to communicate the 
teachings of the Church to those devoid of hearing the attendance 
steadily increased until we have had 50 to 75 deaf-mutes at every 
service besides as great number of hearing people who came 
because of their deep interest in those silent religious exercises. 
Hymns have been signed by Mrs. L. W. Hodgman and Mrs. 
Anton Schroeder. We have also to thank Miss Harriet Hale, 
pianist, and Miss Helen Wheelan, vocalist, for assisting in giving 
a special charm to our services. 

Next September we will make a canvas of the deaf-mutes in 
the Twin Cities and hope to get all to assist regularly at Mass 
and receive the sacraments at least once a year. Most of those 
seen at our services at St. Agatha’s Conservatory are regular 
church-goers, In many instances there is a strength of faith that 
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is surprising. We have among them men and women as zealous 
as are found among Christians who have the use of all their fac- 
ulties. The pioneer work in this line was done by Rev. J. J. 
Conry who began to instruct the deaf-mutes while an assistant 
priest in St. Paul. Later when pastor of the Immaculate Con- 
ception church at Faribault, he was the first priest to teach re- 
ligion to the Catholic deaf-mutes in the State school. To him 
great credit is due. He became a master of the sign language 
and it is to be regretted that his very poor health prevents him 
from keeping up the work. Father Slevin, present pastor of the 
Immaculate Conception church, Faribault, has labored hard to 
plant the seeds of virtue in the souls of all Catholic children at- 
tending the State school and prepare them for the worthy re- 
ception of the sacraments. 

The message I send is one of hope for the future of the deaf 
in this part of the great Northwest, hope for their material prog- 
ress and especially hope that every deaf man will have an oppor- 
tunity of being instructed in the truths of faith. Our silent 
friends are grateful to all who try to benefit them in any way, 
and we know that the Deaf-Mute Conference at New Orleans 
will mean much for the deaf in all parts of America. 





IS IT WORTH WHILE? 
BY A SISTER OF ST. JOSEPH, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Thinking men and women in conversation on some puzzling 
problem of the day seem to have a question now and then that 
is not only a link but a stimulus to new thoughts: Is it worth 
while? Is the Indian worth while? Is the negro worth while? 
Is this or that effort along some special line worth while? Then, 
as the subject of these notes, we selected that question we hear 
sometimes in regard to the deaf-mute: Is he worth while? Only 
within the last ten decades has the deaf-mute been brought out 
from the darkness of supposed idiocy. 
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Is it worth while for men and women to concentrate every 
mental power and physical effort on the elevating of a class of 
people whose condition separates them from many common bene- 
fits and advantages of society? We say this of the ordinary deaf- 
mute; here and there may be found one whose deafness coming 
late in childhood, or one whose rare gifts of perception, or whose 
environment or separate individual training, fitted him to grasp 
his surroundings and understand speech or lip-reading most 
readily, but for the great common class of those who are really 
deaf and dumb, is it worth while “to spend and be spent”? Sta- 
tisticians tried to prove that the average real deaf-mute is seven 
years behind his hearing companion of the same age. Is this 
true? Some Masters in Israel make concessions for the deaf 
as being ‘“‘subnormal.” Is this true? 

We know full well after years spent with these children, who 
have suffered a double loss of hearing and speech, that they are 
“witty, winsome and wise.” A class of adults from one of our 
leading non-Catholic universities called at our school in St. Louis 
and expressed a “desire to see this species of defectives, as the 
thesis in sociology for the week dealt particularly along this line.” 
When the class of men and women came and passed from room 
to room and saw the capabilities of handicapped deat children, 
they were all one in saying that many of the deaf children in the 
Institute were “above the average hearing child in quickness of 
perception, and readiness of reply, on a known subject.” Are 
we of the profession to sit meekly by and not heed the call of 
Holy Scripture—“Open thy voice for the dumb”? 

There is a very general wrong idea about the deaf and only we 
who have been with them know what they are mentally; it is not 
an uncommon thing for these children to ask questions that show 
thinking powers of no ordinary kind. A little girl in our school, 
born deaf, asked in the Bible History class one day where the 
soul of Lazarus was from his death until his resurrection. A 
little deaf boy, six years of age, on his father’s return from work 
each evening brought him the local daily; as the library table had 
many newspapers and the little lad could not read, how did he 
know which was the correct paper? He always brought his 
father the very latest; he picked it from the pile by smelling its 
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fresh ink. How often has it not happened that writing a con- 
versation to a deaf-mute he was intelligently following us, as 
fast as we could write by reading it upside down? Another child 
we have in school at about eight years of age was accustomed to 
get the mail at the little country post office and give each piece 
to the neighbor or member of the family to whom it was writ- 
ten; she could not read the addresses but was so bright she soon 
learned the general form of the names. Another boy going home 
in June continued what he had been taught in schooj and said 
his grace before and after meals; in a few days the parents who 
seldom prayed yielded to the deaf child and did the same and 
finally came back to the Church. These are only a few of the 
things that go to prove the intelligence usually hidden behind 
deaf ears. 

A learned divinity student once said that it was not necessary 
to be so solicitous for the deaf-mute, who is not morally culpable. 
Is this true? Is it really worth while to endeavor to make our 
deaf-mutes all that the Church would wish her hearing children? 
Not only the deaf, but even the deaf-blind evince wonderful 
understanding and appreciation. While preparing Lottie Sullivan, 
the deaf-blind girl of Colorado, for first holy Communion her 
teacher related to her the story of St. Alexis, our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament being unknown to His people as the Saint 
was to his family; two weeks after, Lottie recalled it and asked 
to have told her that sweet story in detail again; on the morning 
itself when she was preparing to receive our Blessed Lord for 
the first time into that beautiful soul so untouched by the world, 
as the girls were helping her put on her rings and the many little 
jewelry trinkets Lottie had received as presents, she told her 
companions that she did not care for those things; she wanted 
only her white dress to receive our Saviour. These were senti- 
ments from a girl seventeen years of age, deaf, dumb and blind 
from infancy, and to find them in that imprisoned soul was ade- 
quate reward for all previous labor and a proof that faith does 
not come “by hearing only.” 

If the mind of the deaf-mute or the deaf-blind can be reached 
it will be found capable of the highest cultivation; if the concerns 
of the spirit are superior to material ones then we have reached 
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the very best that can be attained here on earth when we have 
made it possible for the deaf-mute to understand things esthetic 
and spiritual. Many of them, deaf from infancy, have em- 
braced a life altogether devoted to spiritual interests of their own 
and of their afflicted brothers and sisters. We know that in Can- 
ada, there is a community whose members are all deaf-mutes ; and 
we are glad to say that we have sent four young ladies, totally 
deaf, to that community and others are preparing to go. The ex- 
istence of such a state of life for deaf-mutes seems to most 
people not only chimerical but an impossibility on account of 
their loss of hearing, but when we learn that some of these 
have celebrated their golden jubilee as religious, we can only 
repeat, “all things are possible with God.” If there were a 
religious community, a brotherhood where deaf-mute boys could 
enter, many would embrace the life that is now closed against 
them; the character and habits of young men whom we know 
prove that they possess the requisite qualifications. 

Is it worth while to use in season and out of season, every 
chance we have to advance the cause of the deaf? While the 
knowledge of society at large is as meager as now such will be our 
necessity, for it is surprising how lacking in information are most 
people concerning deaf-mutes. Ask any ten persons you may 
meet in a chance walk through our large cities and you will find 
that nine never heard of a deaf-mute. After an entertainment by 
our pupils at which fully a thousand were present, a gentleman 
told us that from remarks heard in the audience, he concluded a 
great majority of those present learned for the first time of the 
real condition of the children in the school and of the nature of the 
work going on there. On application to Washington, D. C., we 
secured a list of about one hundred names of deaf-mute minors. 
In looking up these children it was astonishing how few neighbors 
could help us, some saying a certain child was tongue-tied, others 
that it couldn’t talk right, others that there was something the 
matter with the child, and still many others who knew of no 
such child near them, and all the while there was a child, deaf 
and dumb within a stone’s throw. 

When we give our annual entertainment we go to a different 
hall each year and it is remarkable how it has helped to make 
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the real condition and vital needs of the deaf-mutes known. 
Our Ephpheta Society, which has on its roster names of promi- 
nent men and women of St. Louis, has grown from about fifteen 
active members to four hundred, who help look up the neglected 
poor deaf children and support them by their dues and other 
benefits. After the entertainment in a parish is the greatest 
influx of new members. The program always consists of demon- 
strations in lip-reading, oral and written work, also playing 
on the piano by deaf girls who belong to the music class of the 
school; it is surprisingly gratifying to the audience to see the 
deaf children in this way. Recently the pupils produced a drama 
of three acts, all in speech; this is the first time we have heard 
of deaf-mutes giving an entire play, orally; criticisms and news- 
paper comments showed the favorable impression it made. It is 
a common thing for parents to say when bringing a new pupil 
that they heard of the school from some one who attended the 
entertainment, or read of it, etc., etc. A poor woman of Il- 
linois enquired of her pastor if he knew of a school where her 
little deaf child could be educated; he said he knew of only 
one and that was in the East; a chance visitor from St. Louis 
told the happy mother of one in St. Louis where the deaf child 
was afterwards sent. To prevent a recurring of such cases we 
write to the priests in the dioceses of the Middle West, inform- 
ing them of the existence of a Catholic school for the deaf. Is 
the trouble worth while? Did we pick up but one little soul 
by so doing, it would be well worth while, and we have been 
able to reach many. 


Is it worth while to keep on like the Good Shepherd, min- 
istering instead of being ministered to, even when we hear from 
those whose opinion is valuable in other lines, that “the deaf, 
as a class do not support the Church?” To contribute to the 
support of our pastors is a duty, we all know; but what about 
the deaf who have no pastor to teach them their religious obliga- 
tions? Is it worth while to have a clergyman devote his time 
solely to the deaf and can he expect a maintenance from them? 
Were the deaf sufficiently numerous in any city, well organized 
under a zealous pastor, in whom they were sure to find a de- 
voted shepherd, this could be true; we all know how very quick 
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the deaf-mute is in sounding one who has come amongst them 
as a leader or a teacher; on all sides we soon see,: “he loves 
deaf-mutes” or “she does not like deaf-mutes.” With a be- 
loved ministering guide at the head the silent flock will with 
brain and brawn endeavor to keep him there. 

Are deaf-mutes responsive in after life to the anxious care, 
conscientious teaching and “eternal vigilance” given them dur- 
ing the long years of school life? 

During our seventeen years with the deaf-thutes, they have 
been found generous; ever and anon, we must curtail their 
giving too much of their meager pittance; whenever we in St. 
Louis have a mission or retreat or ariything in the way of up- 
lifting the deaf, every expense connected therewith is defrayed 
by themselves. The treasurer of the St. Francis de Sales So- 
ciety pays all bills entailed by the spread of the Sacred Heart 
League among the deaf of St. Louis and vicinity; so the chapters 
of daily life succeed one another, until we read the sequel and 
conclude that the deaf, surrounded by above conditions, could 
be depended on to care for their shepherd. 

The sweet family spirit of union and help-one-another is so 
strong that it shows itself often but especially during the winter, 
when a poor deaf-mute has not enough work to get bread and 
butter ; his afflicted associates come immediately to the front and 
give substantial money help, which in the summer months is re- 
turned by the beneficiary, and so it goes on. We could relate many 
beautiful instances where man’s humanity to man has made 
countless hearts rejoice, not only in material ways, but in 
spiritual ones. 

Is it worth while to give all deaf-mutes everything for nothing, 
as we know is done in some of our schools, where the child 
imbibes a socialistic spirit? What a deaf-mute learns in school. 
is about all that he will ever learn by mild rules; what he 
gathers in after life is either by sad or unwelcome experience; 
the virtue of justice should then be taught as one of the founda- 
tion stones of his character building. 

Is it practical for future years—is it worth while to teach 
the deaf to articulate and speak? This subject seems to be the 
“bone of contention” between the two great parties, the oralists 
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and the manualists, and so what we are going to say is just 
from our own experience in St. Louis, which lays proud claim 
to being the home of the first Sisters who in 1836 began the 
care of the deaf in the United States. Statistics show that 
eight-tenths of the schools in the Union follow the combined 
method. In St. Louis the rule of our classrooms is that of the 
four S’s, S-S-S-S,—Speech, Spelling, Script, Signs. If the pupil 
can speak at all, we demand it first; if it cannot speak without 
great pain and &nnoyance, we ask it to spell if writing con- 
veniences are not near; but for accuracy as to capitalizing and 
punctuating, script or writing is preferable; if the pupil is not 
within reach of the above advantages, he is allowed to use signs, 
so that the intellect may not suffer loss, either from a question 
for knowledge put by the pupil, or the imparting of a truth by 
the teacher. -We as teachers are well pleased if a child in the 
beginning does better in lip-reading than in actual speech, for we 
all know that language taken in through the eye proves to be 
of the same value as that which a hearing infant learns through 
the ear. Have you not noticed for months and months, how 
the mother and friends accommodate themselves to the child’s 
vocabulary—instead of saying, give me the ball, the mother is 
heard to say—“Give mamma the ball,” etc., etc. How much 
lip-reading practice then, are we not willing to patiently give 
our little deaf children so that recognizing the formation of the 
word in and on the mouth it will have courage to attempt the 
same by talking. Let the deaf talk at all times out of class as 
well as during class hours. At one of the recesses, meeting in a 
corridor a pupil who had never been taught orally in a school 
she had attended for four years she made signs; she was asked 
to speak what she was signing and in a well-modulated voice 
with marvelous correctness she spoke sentences she had never 
attempted before and had learned simply from watching lip- 
reading for a few months in our school. 

We have many cases where the pupils taught by lip-reading 
only afterwards develop into good speakers. Is it then not 
worth while to forget, for the time being, that we are in a 
hurry and speak slowly and distinctly to our little deaf friend 
who will repay us by a glad smile of triumph when we are un- 
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derstood, for English is exceptionally uncertain on the lips. Mr. 
Leo Lesquereux, the scientist, said: “English is a most difficult 
language to learn and read from the lips, as many of the con- 
sonants are pronounced back of the teeth or within the mouth 
without perceptible movement of the lips.” This is the state- 
ment of one who read the lips for fifty-one years. 

While lip-reading is helpful to the individual when the deaf 
are gathered in large crowds, as for a lecture or sermon, the 
sign language is the only searchlight that will reach each and 
every deaf-mute present; the sign-maker being on an elevation 
and his background dark, especially dark green, for softness of 
vision. If for an evening lecture, the light on the sign-maker 
should be reflected light, not a strong light, which soon has the 
eyes of the deaf spectators, “burning.” A church for the deaf 
should have the floor gradually on an incline from the back. 

Is it worth while to use corporal punishment as a means of 
correcting the deaf child? Positively no; if corporal punish- 
ment degrades the teacher and the hearing child, it is doubly 
true in the case of a deaf child who is sensitive in the extreme, 
seldom forgetting, and whose better nature can be aroused by 
other methods. It is always better to have the deaf, who 
have become even children of a larger growth, feel that any 
wrong done by them is a surprise, that we thought them in- 
capable of such a deed or expression, and they will try to 
reach our ideals to such an extent that the greatest penalty to 
the erring one would be the thought that the teacher who thinks so 
much of him would find out his new transgression. 

A clergyman present on the last day of school remarked that 
he thought the pupils looked sad on only one day of the year, 
and that was the day of closing when they were obliged to 
leave their teachers who had borne patiently with them, cor- 
recting their faults during the school year by kindness and 
reasoning. 

Is it worth while to allow non-Catholic adults to attend the 
meetings of our Catholics? Some leaders in the religious train- 
ing field openly oppose the commingling, but we have found 
it in no way to menace the faith of our own. As a rule the 
ordinary deaf-mutes coming from the public schools have no 
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other tenets than “Jesus and God,” as we have seen them say 
time and again; their religion is more of a negative than a posi- 
tive factor in their character building; one with no ammunition 
can do little harm in trying to tear down bulwarks. All our 
adult converts have been those who attended the Sunday meet- 
ings and were welcomed with sympathetic kindness. Many 
converts too have been made by our girls who refused to marry 
those who are not Catholics; one deaf young man, a staunch 
Lutheran, absolutely affirmed he would never be a Catholic, as 
his young lady friend wished him to be; he came to a Sun- 
day meeting at which the teacher happened to tell in detail the 
year and the origin of each of the leading sects, quoting Luther's 
own words from his autobiography where he says the spirit 
of rebellion that was rife in his breast first took possession of 
him in his quarrels with his stepmother. A few weeks after the 
young man came and asked for a catechism, took instructions 
every evening after work before he went home for his supper, 
studied his lesson during the noon recess though the other shop 
hands made fun of him, was baptized, and now never goes to 
bed without saying his rosary. 

Another young man traveling from Kentucky to St. Louis, 
found he would be allowed to attend the meeting of the Catholic 
deaf-mutes; in the course of the afternoon he was approached 
and spoken to in signs, for he could not speak very plainly and was 
a poor lip-reader although he was from an “oral” class. He said 
he was twenty-seven years of age and always had hoped he would 
meet some one who could prepare him for his first holy Com- 
munion as he had been baptized only; he secured a position, and 
remaining in the city, he too in a few months felt the joy of the 
“happiest day of life.” These are only two examples of good 
that has been done. 

Religion has been beautifully defined as “the soul at home 
with God,” and this a certain school for the deaf has abolished 
altogether, as it was decided that religion could not be taught 
deaf-mutes without the use of signs, and still we find from coast 
to coast there is no school where the pupils do not know and 
use signs openly or secretly. In some places we saw blackboard 
services in the way of a hymn where the pupils on Sunday morn- 
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ing laboriously articulated the words and when they had finished, 
what rejoicing; when the blackboard days of school are over, 
so is the blackboard religion. We forget all the while we are 
talking to a deaf-mute, that we are forcing on him a language 
that is not only foreign, but unnatural to him; we think in words, 
the sounds or phonetics of which we have learned through the 
ear; when we speak, we hear our soul in the resonant word, but 
a deaf-mute thinks in motions. 

Oral language is to the deaf.as lifeless as writing which he 
never saw, is to the blind man. Our souls are elevated by a 
beautiful hymn in the sweet harmony of sounds; so is the ren- 
dering in graceful motion of a beautiful religious or patriotic 
hymn elevating to the soul which one rendered orally never can 
be to the psycho-physical condition of the deaf. Professor Hill, 
the great master of deaf-mute education said, “To banish signs 
from the education of the deaf-mute, would be merely to train 
him physically and to utterly abandon him morally and mentally.” 
Is it worth while for such a meager gain? 

Is it worth while to conduct trades for the deaf? How many 
follow the trade learned at school? Very close to seven out of 
ten do not use the training in any special avocation given at 
school. We have met many who on being questioned along this 
line proved the above. This week a boy returning from a school 
that had just closed said he was learning cabinet-making at school 
but was going to make a living at shoe-making; another young 
man said he was on the night shift at a large bakery, although he 
learned tailoring at school; and so it goes on. In St. Louis lead- 
ing manufacturers take the deaf-mute boys into their shops as 
soon as they have gone through the grammar grades; there they 
have, see and use all modern equipment and the ambition of being 
even a small wage-earner spurs on the new hand. 

The children of deaf-mute parents usually speak and hear, and 
if we have saved the deaf parents we have put within reach of 
their hearing children, the good things of faith, and life, and 
home. 

“Oh be their service all our joy, 
Around let bright examples shine, 


*Till others love this blest employ, - 
And join in labors so divine.” 
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Yes, divine, since our Lord Himself came on earth for only 
one reason, to save souls. How great is our privilege to work 
for the souls of the deaf! The seeker for ocean pearl or Afric 
diamond is spurred on by the thought of the hidden gem soon 
to be his; work becomes play and mountain difficulties, hills; 
so too will dawn for earnest workers a long glad day that knows 
no evening. The Elder Brother of these afflicted ones is waiting 
for us on that other shore; for us and these precious little ones, 
whom He is asking us to save; as we approach Him to rest 
forever, the Angels’ song catches our greeting words: “Of those 
whom Thou hast given me I have not lost any one.” 
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SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TuEspDAY, JULY I, 1913, 2:30 P. M. 
The meeting of the Seminary Department was called to order 

in the library of Loyola University by Very Rev. H. T. Drum- 
goole, LL. D., President of the Department. Besides the repre- 
sentatives of the seminaries there were present the Most Rever- 
end James H. Blenk, S. M., D. D., Archbishop of New Orleans ; 
the Right Reverend N. A. Gallagher, D. D., Bishop of Galveston ; 
the Right Reverend John B. Morris, D. D., Bishop of Little Rock ; 
the Right Reverend John W. Shaw, D. D., Bishop of San An- 
tonio; the Right Reverend Cornelius Van de Ven, D. D., Bishop 
of Alexandria; and the Right Reverend Monsignor T. J. Sha- 
han, D. D., Rector of the Catholic University of America. 


The Most Reverend Archbishop at the request of the Presi- 
dent first addressed the members: 


Most REVEREND ARCHBISHOP BLENK: This session is one of 
the most important that will be held by the Educational Associa- 
tion. You are here to discuss with the competence whick belongs 
to specialists the curriculum best suited to our seminaries in the 
United States. The subject is one to which you have devoted 
much thought, and on which you have gathered the solid infor- 
mation that comes from experience. You are in a position wisely 
to advise the hierarchy how they may improve what is being 
done for the training of future priests. 

The main thing to be attended to in seminary teaching, as in 
all teaching, is thoroughness. Do not assign to students lessons 
so long that they can master nothing in a satisfying way. Such a 
course is disheartening and discouraging. The thorough under- 
standing of some matters, on the other hand, enables the student 
better to handle new subjects which he takes up. 
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From my heart, in the name of the Bishops of the province 
here present, and, I venture to say, in the name of the American 
hierarchy, I assure you that we will receive with gratitude the 
suggestions you will make for the improvement of our seminary 
curriculum. What leads to greater efficiency in the seminary is 
of the highest importance; it means the progress of the clerical 
body throughout the United States, it means a powerful influ- 
ence for good on those who will be our successors. 


Doctor DruMGOOLE, after thanking His Grace for his words 
of welcome, explained that the work of the Convention would be 
to discuss the curriculum of both the philosophy and theology 
departments of the seminary. This work, begun in the Conven- 
tion, will be carried on, it is hoped, in the columns of the Ec- 
clesiastical Review. “Conditions in America are peculiar and 
they are changing; there arise for every professor. problems of 
considerable importance regarding what it is best to teach in 
view of present needs, and difficulties of adjustment of the 
studies carried on in different departments and even within his 
own department. It must be our endeavor to meet those prob- 
lems and difficulties by our combined counsel after frank dis- 
cussion.” 

The reading of the first paper followed. The subject was: 
“Suggestions toward a Uniform Plan of Studies in the Depart- 
ment of Theology for Seminaries in the United States.” It 
was written by Rev. H. J. Heuser, D.D., Editor of the Ec- 
clesiastical Review, and in the absence of the writer was read 
for the meeting by Right Rev. Monsignor P. R. McDevitt. A 
very interesting discussion followed. 

A Committee on Nominations and a Committee on Resolutions 
were appointed by the President. Very Rev. James M. Kirwin, 
V. G., was Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, and 
Very Rev. John B. Peterson, Ph. D., was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 1913, 9:30 A. M. 


The second session of the Seminary Department was held on 
Wednesday at 9:30 a.m. The morning was devoted to the con- 
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sideration of the work of the philosophy department of the sem- 
inary. Rev. F. P. Siegfried, professor of philosophy in the 
Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo, Overbrook, Pa., made the 
opening presentation of the subject. After an extended dis- 
cussion the meeting adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION 


THuRSDAY, JULY 3, 1913, 9:30 A. M. 

At the opening of the third session the Committee on Nomina- 
tions presented its report. The following officers of the Semi- 
nary Department were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, V. Rev. H. T. Drumgoole, LL. D., Overbrook, Pa. 

Vice President, V. Rev. J. B. Peterson, Ph. D., Brighton, 
Mass. 

Secretary, Rev. T. V. Corcoran, C. M., D. D., St. Louis, Mo. 

V. Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D., of St. Mary’s Seminary, Bal- 
timore, Md., and V. Rev. J. B. Peterson, Ph. D., of St. John’s 
Seminary, Brighton, Mass., were elected members of the Exec- 
utive Board of the Association from the Seminary Department. 

A paper on “Moral Theology in the Seminary Curriculum” 
was read by Very Rev. John B. Peterson, Ph. D., rector of St. 
John’s Seminary, Brighton, Boston, Mass. At the conclusion of 
the discussion, the Committee on Resolutions made its report, 
and the resolutions presented were adopted. 


W. S. REILLY, 
Acting Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Seminary Department of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation recognizes the need of considerable readjustment in the 
seminary curriculum with a view particularly to avoiding un- 
profitable repetitions in the teaching of cognate branches, to the 
elimination of elements which may be better taught in the univer- 
sity than made the matter of training for the missionary priest- 
hood, and to the creation of a distinctive class scientific spirit in 
the teaching of the sacred sciences. 
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Realizing the profound importance of the mission confided to 
them, the members of this Department readily sympathize with 
the dissatisfaction, voiced by many, regarding the standards of 
efficiency and priestly culture realized by the present-day product 
of our seminaries. They recognize the need of reform, and 
were impressed by the unanimity with which the Most Reverend 
Metropolitan and the Right Reverend Suffragans of the New 
Orleans province commended and reechoed the appeal made for 
a more practical curriculum of studies. 

The Councils of Trent and Baltimore have legislated on the 
essentials of the seminary curriculum; and our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius X, happily reigning, has given a form of studies for 
Italian seminaries. With these guiding principles the general 
outlines of the curriculum are established. There remain, how- 
ever, the large question of the correlation of the different 
branches, the proportion of attention to be given to each, the de- 
termination of the order in which each branch should be de- 
veloped, the elimination of text-book matter of lesser importance, 
and the greater insistence on whatever makes for practical effi- 
ciency in our clergy. 

This Department recognizes no less the difficulty of this task 
of readjustment than its seriousness. It feels that this difficulty 
can be met only by the cooperation of all who are vitally inter- 
ested in seminary work; and that the importance of the ques- 
tions should stimulate them to hearty cooperation. To facilitate 
this the pages of the Ecclesiastical Review will be open during 
the year as a forum in which the views of seminary directors and 
of others interested in clerical training may be exchanged. The 
results of these deliberations will then be brought to the attention 
of the next convention. 


In this all-important and eminently practical resolution the 
leading purpose of this Department is expressed. 





PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


SUGGESTIONS TOWARD A UNIFORM PLAN OF 
STUDIES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY 
FOR SEMINARIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


REVEREND H. J. HEUSER, D. D., THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF ST. 
CHARLES BORROMEO, OVERBROOK, PA. 


THE AIM 


The purpose of the theological seminary is to prepare can- — 
didates for the priesthood. The duties and offices of the 
priesthood vary with time, place and opportunities ; but they have 
an identical aim; and in their primary elements they rest upon 
a common foundation of intellectual and moral training. This 
common foundation is laid in the seminary. It assumes as a pre- 
paratory basis a college education, or its equivalent, which ren- 
ders the student familiar with the rudiments of letters and science, 
and of religion. Upon this rudimentary education is constructed 
the curriculum of the theological seminary. 

The curriculum of the seminary has to do for the candidate 
for sacred orders four things: 

It has to supply him, first, with a sound knowledge of natural, 
and supernatural truth, the teaching as well as the practice of 
which is to be his chief occupation in life. 

The training of the seminary is designed in the second place 
to drill the student in the right method of imparting his acquired 
knowledge to others. He has to learn how to instruct men of all 
conditions of life—children and adults, the ignorant and the 
worldly-wise, the rude and the cultivated, those who are willing 
and those who have strayed from the truth and are wayward. 

And because there are those who would hinder the spread of 
the kingdom of truth and of goodness, the candidate for the 
priesthood should in the third place acquire a readiness in 
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defending the deposit of truth, and in safeguarding the pre- 
rogatives of grace which have been committed to the Church of 
Christ,—that is to say, to the priesthood: as a divinely chosen 
body of keepers and dispensers of that deposit. 

Finally, the candidate for sacred orders is to be trained in 
the seminary to the habit of attracting men to the love of Christ 
as of truth; he should reflect in his personal conduct the con- 
victions that rule and control his priestly life, so as to make that 
life say to all who come in contact with him: ‘Come to me you 
who are troubled, and you who seek truth.” 

Thus it is agreed among all that the youth who is called to 
ordination, is to be presented to the Bishop and people by the 
‘superior of the seminary with these credentials: 

(a) he knows the deposit of divine truth; 

(b) he is able to communicate it to others ; 

(c) he is ready and able to defend it against error and wanton 
attack ; 

(d) he has acquired the habit of all these things, so that truth 


and the beauty that radiates from it, are manifest in his life, are 
his highest aspiration and his constant labor. 


THE MEANS TO ACCOMPLISH THIS FOURFOLD AIM 


To carry out this divinely fixed purpose of ecclesiastical train- 
ing through the seminary, we have at our disposal a gathered 
store of truths, principles, laws; together with the experiences 
which have tested these truths, principles and laws throughout the 
ages. They have been shaped into a course of studies, fixed and 
approved by the disciplinary authority of the Church, and adapted 
to. practical use by saintly and learned men like St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, St. Vincent de Paul and the great founders of the religious 
orders. 

In our own days the Sovereign Pontiffs Leo XIII and Pius X 
have given renewed attention to the subject of seminary train- 
ing, because it is felt that the old standards need adjustment to 
altered circumstances. For whilst the principles of truth can 
never change, the development of life in the twofold organism 
of the world and the Church brings forth new growth, which 
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calls for pruning and weeding, for the introduction of new 
systems, or for the application of old methods to new uses; 
thereby improving health and life, and saving time needed in the 
accelerated progress toward eternal issues. 

In May, 1906, Pius X, through the Sacred Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars, published a letter to the Bishops of Italy 
“De Ratione Studiorum in Sacris Seminartis renovanda, et ad 
rem Normae.” Later on (18 January, 1908), this instruction was 
supplemented by a letter (Con l’intento) “ad Ordinarios Italiae 
de Seminariorum regimine.’ Last summer (16 July, 1912) the 
Sacred Congregation of Consistory issued, under Pontifical au- 
thority, an instruction to the Bishops of Italy “De Seminarus 
Italiae’”’, in which was sketched what seems to be the minimum 
requirement for the seminaries of Italy. This latter expedient 
was adopted as the result of the actual experiences of a specially 
appointed Pontifical Commission, which made a visitation and 
close scrutiny of the work done in the Italian seminaries. It 
recommended the reduction in numbers of the seminaries, with 
a view to the increase of their practical efficiency.’ 


In all the aforementioned documents the Holy See addressed 
itself to the Italian Bishops with the evident purpose (clearly out- 
lined in the ecclesiastical policy of the present Pontiff) of indi- 
cating, by the reforms insisted upon at Rome and among the 
clergy of Italy, a uniform norm to be observed in its broad out- 
lines by all the seminaries throughout the Catholic world. 


The course of studies outlined by the S. Congregation has 
been elaborately discussed in one of the series of volumes on 
seminary education written by the Roman priest, P. A. M. 
Micheletti. This work, published under the auspices of Pius X, 
is entitled De Ratione Studiorum in Sacris Seminartis. In com- 
menting upon the Decree and Normae issued by the Commission 
“De Reformatione Seminariorunv’, the learned writer builds up 
his plan of studies for the candidates for the priesthood upon the 
scholastic requirements of the civil lyceums of Italy, which cor- 
respond in some sense to our American public high schools; al- 


*Since the above was written, a further detailed plan of studies has 
been arranged for the students of the new Lateran Seminary. This 
completes the reorganization of the Italian system of seminary training, 
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thcugh there is considerable difference in the importance attached 
to certain branches, such as mathematics, physics, languages, etc., 
between the American and the Italian public school curriculum. 

It will suffice for our purpose here to state that the curriculum 
of ecclesiastical studies in the theological seminary, proposed by 
P. Micheletti, covers three years of philosophy, one year of 
what is called propaedeutics, and four years of theology. 

Somewhat different, that is to say, narrower in scope, is the 
course of studies outlined in the Pontifical document of last 
year. It seems designed, as I mentioned above, to suggest a mini- 
mum of studies required for a four years’ curriculum in the theo- 
logical department proper. 

This latter plan assigns one hour a day for the study of dogma, 
including apologetics. ‘In like manner the study of moral the- 
ology is to include sociology and canon law. Four hours a 
week are to be allotted to the study of Scripture; that is, intro- 
duction during the first two years, and exegesis during the 
remaining two years. Ecclesiastical history, the Biblical lan- 
guages, homiletics, liturgy, sacred art and music, are to be 
taught in due proportion, so as to give the student a fair oppor- | 
tunity to obtain a practical knowledge of these branches, and a 
taste for further studies in the same directions. 

Compared with this course, that of Father Micheletti as out- 
lined in his commentary marks apparently the maximum requisite. 
He demands attendance of the theological student at eleven 
branches, covering in all 22 hours a week, during the four years’ 
course. They are arranged as follows in the weekly schedule of 
classes : 

1. S. Scripture (3 hours). 

2. Dogmatic Theology (4 hours). 

3. Moral Theology (4 hours). 

4. Pastoral Theology (1*hour during the first three years; 
and 3 hours during the fourth year). 

5. Ascetical Theology (1 hour during the last two years). 

6. Canon and Civil Law (3 hours). 

7. Patristic Theology (1 hour during the last three years). 

8. Sacred Eloquence (2 hours during the first; 1 hour during 
the remaining three years). 
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g. Ecclesiastical History (2 hours during the first three years). 

10. Hebrew (1 hour during the first two years). 

11. Chant (2 hours during the full course). 

As mentioned before, this schedule is introduced by a three 
years’ course in philosophy, and an additional year of propae- 
deutics to prepare the student for the taking up of the above 
branches. 

To form a practical judgment as to the value of these require- 
ments, it is to be remembered that it excludes the so-called post- 
graduate course which qualifies the student for degrees at the 
university. The post-graduate course covers a distinct curriculum 
of which Fr. Micheletti speaks separately and in detail. 

The general division of the subject matter is the same as that 
found in our text-books. In the present paper I shall confine my 
suggestions to pointing out in what respects the Roman and tra- 
ditional system, in its general application to our needs, calls for 
modification. We all understand that the theological curriculum 
as a whole must be adhered to as it has come to us from Rome, 
the “Magistra Orbis Catholicae”’ and the treasure house of a 
sound traditional doctrine. 


APPLICATION OF THE ROMAN STANDARD TO SEMINARIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


In applying the Roman standard of seminary training, so far 
as the theological discipline proper is concerned, to our own 
seminaries, we have no need to experiment. As a matter of 
fact the Roman standard has been, though in a modified form, 
in use everywhere. Our priests have been trained along the lines 
of the text-books and methods adopted by the seminaries of 
Rome. In matter and method we are familiar with them, and 
constantly cite them as authorities in our schools. The names of 
Ballerini; Satolli, Mazella, Zitelli, Antonelli, d’Annibale, and 
their countless progenitors, rivals and imitators, are on the lips 
of every student at examination time. And even when we pro- 
fess to depart in some sense from the beaten track, by adapting 
the old texts to American needs, as in the theologies, of Sabetti, 
Konings, Tanqueray, and other’ writers who have made special 
studies of American conditions, the original shape and substance 
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are retained to such an extent that the cut of our dress still 
remains what may without reflection upon its true merits be 
compared to an Italian uniform for the American athlete. 


The important question before the Seminary Department of 
the earnest and capable body of educators representing the Cath- 
olic Educational Association is: How far does this traditional 
curriculum, either in the form in which we have become accus- 
tomed to it or in the plan reconstructed by P. Micheletti, meet 
our needs in America? Has the use we have made of it even 
in a modified form justified its efficiency in the sense that it 
answers the legitimate expectations of those who have at heart 
the progress of religion and the honor of our holy Church? 

In answering this question I would beg you for a moment to 
set aside all optimism, ever so valuable when we must strengthen 
our courage, but out of place when we come to test real values 
with a view to betterment of actual conditions. 


I have emphasized at the very beginning of this paper, that 
the fruit of our seminary training must be to give to the young 


priest the knowledge of such principles and facts as make for 
the spread of truth and virtue; that it should enable him likewise 
to communicate this knowledge to others; that it should further- 
more make him ready—which is to say, stout of heart as well as 
clear of mind—to defend the truth which he preaches and teaches ; 
and, finally, that he should embody all this as an evident con- 
viction and illustration in his own pastoral life. To produce such 
fruit was indeed the aim of those who devised the system repre- 
sented by the text-books in use during the past century and prac- 
tically for several centuries. With numerous additions, but with- 
out alteration, we have retained these texts, in spite of the fact 
that educational methods in every other department of science 
and art have changed, owing chiefly to the development of scien- 
tific investigation and the new demands made in the pedagogical 
field to coordinate properly the acquired knowledge. In view of 
this change, analogous to that which gives us steam power where 
formerly we used the horse in harvesting large areas, we are 
forced to ask: Is the old method yielding results adequate to 
the need of the day? 
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I do not delay to inquire what the old system has done for 
the Latin countries of Europe during these latter days; though 
one might pause to reflect on its efficiency even there, when it is 
remembered that the people have lost the practice of the faith 
so gloriously bequeathed to them by the early missionaries and 
by the grace of the martyrdom of their forefathers. _ The Latin 
clergy are the admiration of all, as an educated body of men, 
but, despite their superiority along the lines of traditional excel- 
lence, we find by present experience in all parts of the United 
States that it is to the American priest that the hardest part of 
the training and reviving of the faith of the foreign population 
is to be consigned. Because of the scant results in the old system 
we have a right to ask, where is the defect, if indeed it be not a 
fault. There is surely something that makes the clerical educa- 
tion of old inadequate to the needs of to-day. The fact that we 
have shining lights in theology among the clergy is not itself a 
proof that these lights are a helpful medium to healthy growth. 
Electricity, laboriously discovered by scientific processes, pro- 
duces wonderful effects, and in some cases may outdo even the 
lights that normal nature supplies; but, when we need the food 
that comes from the crops of our fields, we set aside the artificial, 
and look to the common sunlight which helps the industrious 
farmer to sustain the commonwealth; even though we prefer to 
decorate and illuminate our halls with the glaring globes of 
artificial light. 

Looking then to ourselves here in America, we may justly 
ask: How much of this controversial and speculative learning 
filling our text-books and figuring in our scholastic examinations, 
with its consumption of months of precious time in mastering 
such themes as the “Tyractatus de Gratia’ and the wondrous 
subtleties of the speculations “De Scientia Divina et Humana 
Christ?’ and the “De Deo Uno et Trino,’ the’intricacies of 
probabilism, etc..—how much of all this is assimilated, not merely 
by the memory, but by the common sense which knows how to 
give it a practical bearing in the pastoral and missionary activity 
of our everyday priest? I anticipate the answer, for I know 
well that this knowledge is not useless,—nay, is very valuable 
in its proper place. It gives the superior mind the subtle power 
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of distinguishing error from truth; it maintains the habit of 
orthodoxy which safeguards a sound Christian doctrine in the 
Church ; it imparts a precision and accuracy of terminology which 
is the surest weapon of defence against heresy; surely, the spir- 
itual sense of every true educator recognizes that beneath all the 
seemingly useless digressions of speculative theology are hidden 
the principles that confound modern error and enable the priest 
who is master of them to vindicate the teaching of the Church 
as the representative of Christ throughout the ages. 


Our theology does indeed do all this, if there be time to siit, 
understand and assimilate it, and if the mind of the young 
theologian is capable of so understanding, sifting and assimi- 
lating it. But to do so, I venture to say, is a rare gift among 
our students, who, after four years of specializing, have to go 
out to labor in the practical mission. 


And although our young men, who are as a rule quite talented, 
apply themselves to their studies with much more diligence and 
with a deeper because sacred conviction, spending fully twice 
the time, if not more, at the attainment of sacred science, that is 
required for the mastery of a profession at our universities, they 
are not so much more cultured than the lawyer, physician or 
teacher, who devotes himself to the ordinary college and uni- 
versity studies to acquire professional knowledge. Indeed, many 
priests with a much longer course of intellectual training and with 
good talent are not so well equipped to battle for truth as the edu- 
cated layman. I am not making a charge: I am pointing to the 
phenomenon of our failure to produce efficiency, compared with 
professional men who, quite apart from the sacredness of our 
calling, leave us often behind in practical judgment, in tle power 
of expression, in the habit of seriousness and study, in singleness 
of purpose, and in the ability to attract the countless thousands 
around us who are fair-minded, who admire truth, and who are 
ready to give us a hearing. No doubt we do much; but we do 
not do a tithe of what, with our opportunities in America, with 
the expenditure of present educational efforts in our theological 
seminaries, we should do and are expected to do. 
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Why is this? Why are the fruits inadequate to the output of 
our efforts, to the time we devote to our preparation in the 
seminary ? 

My answer is: Because we waste both strength and time in 
pursuing paths that lie out of the direct road to our goal. We 
do so because other excellent travelers have beaten the path in 
their journeys, and falsely we deem it sacrilege not to tread in 
their footsteps. We are like devoted children who reverently go 
over the ground which their fathers have trod, superstitiously 
afraid to shorten the road which leads to their destination. Whilst 
the sentiment is a credit to our devotion, it is contrary to the 
duty of usefulness, to which we are bound in the very first place 
by our sacred profession as missionary priests and pastors of 
the flock. Our efforts and our methods must be gauged by what 
we wish to attain. We cannot produce fruit from our trees by 
methods that belong to other climes and times, nor by pointing to 
the fact that in another season and under other skies such fruit 
has been produced. Oranges will not grow from healthy apple 
trees of the north; or, if by engrafting they do, the fruit will 
not be good. No more can we produce a robust American pastor 
by slavishly following the methods which have given the world 
excellent controversialists in countries where controversialists 
were needed when pastors had been driven out, and where pop- 
ular prejudice hindered the use of common sense, direct methods 
and fair play. The condition of religious propaganda in the 
United States does not call, at least not normally, for the con- 
founders of heresy so much as for expounders of truth; and if 
we are still subject to certain disadvantages in matters of educa- 
tion and civil equality, despite the free atmosphere in which our 
holy Church breathes, it is largely due to this very fact that we 
seek by force of habit to employ certain effete methods with men 
who can neither understand them nor sympathize with them, 
even when these men come to realize the intrinsic value of our 
claims. 


But you wish me to say definitely what is wrong with the 
old method? If neither truth nor principles can change; if the 
grand deposit of past experiences is of value at all times as a 
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lesson to posterity; why and what is it that we should change at 
this late day in our theological curriculum? 


ELIMINATE THE SUPERFLUOUS 


First of all let me say—and in a sense it is the very heart 
of the objection I have to the present curriculum in theology 
—there is too much of it. 

We have amassed for centuries a great store of means, and 
ways, and resources, with which to enrich the minds of our young 
clerics, for the defence of our holy religion. It has been gath- 
ered by holy and learned men, and each successive generation 
has been jealous to guard this store of excellent material. But 
the difficulty that arises for the modern student of theology is 
that this vast wealth of material finds him at first embarrassed and 
then in an uneasy eagerness to make use of it. He is being fed 
with material that is undoubtedly good, but it is given to him in 
too large doses, or indiscriminately, or at times when he does 
not need it and when it can do him no good. Doctors say that 
more people die of overdoses of health foods than of hard work. 
It is the same with our theological students. They are urged to 
take in intellectual provender at frequent intervals and in doses 
that would require a genius like Pico di Mirandola to assimilate: 
they stuff their memories with knowledge which, instead of 
becoming material for thought or wisdom to work upon, begets 
a clogging of the mental organs. obscures truth, and leads to a 
perfunctory service in religion. John Gerson, the great chan- 
cellor of the University of Paris, complains of this difficulty in 
his own day. In his admirable Epistola II de Reformatione 
Theologiae he enumerates seven reasons that contribute to the 
inefficiency of the teaching in our theological schools. The chief 
of these is, according to him, that no clear distinction is drawn 
between what is actually necessary and what is merely useful or 
ornamental. He quotes the saying of Seneca: “Nesciunt neces- 
saria, quia supervacanea didicerunt.” The evil is therefore a very 
old one. 

Our system of theology has carried an immense ballast since 
the days of the Patristic exegetes and the early apologists. The 
scholastics and the later academic theologians added their com- 
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mentaries. There were differences and contradictions, and the 
next generation had to disentangle the doubts and answer the 
difficulties. That ballast has not been lessened during the five 
hundred years since Gerson complained that it caused the student 
in theology to lose sight of the essentials. “Nesciunt necessaria 
quia supervacanea didicerunt.” The text-books (I am not speak- 
ing of repertories of theology to which a student goes for refer- 
ence), the text-books used in class are loaded down with argu- 
ments that are often purely artificial, and—to make a bold but 
true statement—are sometimes hurtful to the sense of honesty 
and truth. Deductions from Scripture and the interpretations of 
the Fathers which are unsound because they rest upon a defective 
and imaginary exegesis; illustrations appealing to supposed his- 
torical facts that are in reality legends; syllogisms that are built 
upon a symbolism lacking the logic of just inference, because the 
images employed belong to another world of thought and feeling, 
are features of our present text-books of which, if I dared weary 
my hearers’ patience, I could give definite instances. Such things 
beget not merely confusion; they create also an unhealthy state 
of mind which mistakes the dicta of the past for the experiences 
of truth, and confuses individual statements with the sum of 
authority. 

Setting aside, however, these blemishes, which in course of 
time are sure to be corrected, there are other features of our 
text-books more hurtful, because they contain truth misapplied. 
They are the pages that are reproduced from the old tomes of 
venerable thinkers and that have lost their force of appeal to the 
present age. Among these are the endless citations from the 
Fathers when they are given, not as evidences of historical tra- 
dition, but as arguments. The disposition of men during the 
ages of faith was that of a healthy childhood. Many of the argu- 
ments that most appealed to their limited experience were there- 
fore those which we use to-day for children. A fable will teach 
the truth of a moral; and a fairy tale that disposes the imagina- 
tive mind of the child to pay attention to the sequences of truth 
has its value. But we do-not use these methods with maturer 
minds. And minds have grown maturer by the very experience 
and the inherited knowledge of the ages. 
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All such useless matter needs to be eliminated, with much else 
that is merely cumulative and of no specific value, except in an 
encyclopedia or reference book. 

But what relation has all this to the program of studies? This: 
that by condensing the matter to be taught we gain time, save 
energy and brain power, prevent distraction and confusion of 
thought, and lessen the conceit that comes from the superficial 
acquisition of many things, giving a youth the varnish of culture 
without the erudition or wisdom that comes from thoroughness 
and application to a few, but essential and effective, studies. This 
superficiality that goes with skimming over in class a large and 
pretentious list of pursuits in science, is at the root of that un- 
healthy and vague modernism which is being deplored in the 
seminaries of Europe, and which, whilst it escapes definite indi- 
cation, corrupts the atmosphere of religion. 

In urging a revised program I therefore assume: in the first 
place that we are disposed to eliminate from the things to be 
taught a considerable amount of uncorrected, indigestible and 
secondary material. 


REARRANGE THE TOPICS 


But besides much that is useless, if not hurtful, in the matter 
of our theological text-books, even that which is undoubtedly 
good and useful is presented in a manner that allows of improve- 
ment. Briefly stated, the defect is that our present system calls 
for too much repetition of the same matter under different titles 
—a repetition which, however useful in itself, is not advisable in 
view of the important subjects to which we should give direct 
and adequate attention. Thus, to give an illustration of what | 
mean: a good part of dogmatic theology, such as the tracts 
“de Sacramentis in specie,’ is dealt with in moral theology, 
liturgy, and under the head of canon law. Whole chapters of 
controversy are gone over in the classes of dogmatic and moral 
theology, which chapters may be relegated to a_ sufficiently 
succinct treatment under ecclesiastical history. The lengthy 
excursions “De Creatione’ and kindred chapters in dogma may 
in large part be referred to the classes of exegesis and apolo- 
getics. In its present form the class of dogmatic theology, for 
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instance, makes an altogether too exacting demand upon the 
student’s energy and time. Not that dogma is not essential and 
adequately important; but its teaching is by no means rendered 
less so by condensing the subjects of which it consists. If we 
except the chapter “De Ecclesia,” there is comparatively little that 
the student does not learn for his own sanctification and the 
salvation of his future flock, from his study of moral theology, 
ecclesiastical history and apologetics. The fact that you do 
not call it by the name of dogmatic theology does not lessen its 
usefulness to the student. Nearly all the arguments in the science 
of dogma, especially those regarding the institution of the sac- 
raments, return to an appeal to the Church as the historic repre- 
sentative of discipline as well as of teaching. That fact is further 
inculcated by the study of ecclesiastical history. Again, such 
tracts as “De Gratia,’ “De Deo Uno et Trino,’ “De Creatione”’, 
etc., give the average student no new view of Catholic truth, such 
as he would not gain for all practical purposes from a simple 
and reasoned statement in moral or apologetic theology or in 
treating of the history of heresies in connection with the doc- 
trines involved. The great bulk of the study of dogmatic the- 
ology in our text-books turns about an analysis of historical 
polemics, that is to say controversies many of which have entirely 
lost their significance to-day. And if we regard such studies as 
a discipline merely of the mind, they should be conducted by 
applying the fundamental principles of theological truth directly 
to tangible errors of our time. When the great Bellarmin, in 
1576, was called to Rome to fill the chair “De Controversiis’, 
then established in the Roman College, Lutheranism and all its 
ramifications were rampant. The day of controversies about 
Lutheranism has long departed; but the paraphernalia by which 
we train the student to combat modern agnosticism are still those 
that were intended to combat errors of the century when the 
chair “De Controversiis’ was established in the Roman seminary. 
Our patient students are stil! fed on the provender provided by 
Bellarmin’s campaign against Lutheranism; whereas the simple 
demonstration that private judgment is not a just criterion for 
interpreting Divine Revelation should suffice to meet nearly all 
the difficulties urged by the heresies of the sixteenth century. 
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Beyond this, ‘a clear outline statement of them in the class of 
Church history would serve as an illustration to the student of 
the vagaries to which the lack of a teaching authority leads the 
religious mind of to-day. 

But I cannot enter upon the details of this particular phase of 
our teaching, though there is very much to be said on the sub- 
ject. I must trust the intelligence of my audience to give me 
credit for not wishing to uproot a valuable growth beyond the 
limits where it trespasses upon ground to be utilized for better 
purposes. During nearly forty years of teaching in a theological 
seminary in which ample opportunity has been allowed for 
measuring the useful effects of the system in vogue, the convic- 
tion which I here express has forced itself with a steady con- 
sistency upon my mind. I have met students at examination for 
orders whose notions of Catholic doctrine were less clear after 
a three or four years’ course of theology than when they took 
their entrance examination in Christian doctrine. This was due, 
not to lack of intelligence, but to the maze and haze created by 
the continuous presentation ‘of controverted points, which they 
are never likely to meet again in the course of their pastoral 
lives. Experience shows that, save in the case of a few ex- 
ceptionally gifted students who might easily be told off for a 
post-graduate course at the university, the disciplinary effect of 
the study of dogmatic theology as conducted in its present 
artificial method is lost on the student, who must devote him- 
self to other and hardly less important subjects of study if he 
means properly to qualify for the ministry of the Christian 
priesthood in America. What is here said of dogma, as a 
theological discipline, is proportionately true of the other 
branches of the theological curriculum. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Keeping in view the aim of our theological training, and the 
facts I have mentioned regarding the inefficiency of our present 
course, my recommendations toward definite improvement of 
the theological course would embrace briefly three phases of 
reform. 
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1. First, the subject matter of the various branches pre- 
scribed in the course should be revised in such a way as to 
eliminate useless repetitions of arguments under different titles, 
in the curriculum. Thus the matter contained in the tract “De 
Sacramentis”, taught under various heads in the classes oi 
dogma, moral, canon law, pastoral theology, apologetics, 
liturgy and even Church history, may be so grouped as to 
avoid repetition of non-essentials. In these branches the facts 
of the institution, history, matter and form, effects, etc., are at 
present restated and discussed, with the sole difference of em- 
phasizing the various aspects of the same subject. This is at- 
tended with much unnecessary circumstance and loss of time. 
By a proper coordination of the material, or a rearrangement 
of the text used by the professor, these topics could be so ar- 
ranged as to make the different studies purely supplementary 
to and illustrative of each other, instead of being specialized, as 
at present. Similar elimination and coordination are, I think, 
possible in the tracts “De Creatione,” “De Homine”, “De Fonti- 
bus Revelationis’ (especially the chapters “De Inspiratione’’, 
“Authenticitate, etc., S. Scripturae”), which form part of dog- 
matic theology and also recur in the departments of Biblical 
introduction and exegesis. In like manner much of the matter 
dealing with the value of Patristic testimony, of conciliar defini- 
tions, etc., is treated in Church history, in apologetics, and to 
some extent again in canon law. The different professors fol- 
low each his own line of controversial, scientific and historical 
exposition, almost as if no other treatment of the subject on 
parallel lines existed. In the days of the mediaeval theologians, 
like Bl. Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas, these branches were 
all but strands of a single strong cord. Then the student had 
one text-book only. To-day we are doubling the strands in dif- 
ferent parts, with the result that they are knotted and twisted, 
and the disentangling of them occupies more time than the 
student spends in acquiring positive knowledge. 

2. My second recommendation is that we eliminate alto- 
gether a certain amount of what was once valuable information, 
but which has lost its significance owing to changed conditions. 
We no longer make mailed armor and bucklers for our soldiers, 
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however much we may honor the old trophies; we cannot use 
them now that we fight with guns and powder. To state pre- 
cisely what is to be eliminated requires sifting with discrimi- 
nating judgment. It demands a clear survey of the study of 
present-day apologetics, and a due regard for the sociological 
and pedagogical studies that should find a place in the modern 
seminary curriculum. But I think that among our experienced 
seminary professors there are hardly any who do not feel the 
difficulty produced by the accumulated mass of polemical testi- 
mony in going over, for instance, the ancient heresies, or the 
lengthy disputes of the various schools about grace, merit, the 
future life, the mysterious relations of the Holy Trinity, the 
limits of the divine knowledge, and other subtle and unsolvable 
problems. These may have occupied with profit the mediaeval 
doctors who had to defend themselves against misconceptions of 
doctrine, and they may still furnish the theological specialist 
with matter for dispute; but they have long since lost their 
significance and have been merged into new problems to be dis- 
cussed under other names. It will be the task of the practical 
theologian of to-day to write a text-book that refers to these 
things briefly as history; and, by extracting the principles that 
underlie the errors combated in the past, apply them to the mis- 
conceptions of our own times. This would amply suffice for 
the priest in America whose work is.pastoral work for souls. For 
others there is the university. 

When this process of elimination has been completed we shall 
have more room for, and a clearer conception of, apologetics, 
pedagogics, and of the “Seminar” work which is largely taking 
the place of the old public disputation and “Grand Acts” of the 
past in the scientific schools. 

Even P. Micheletti realizes the difficulties of a needless ac- 
cretion, though his course in philosophy, propaedeutics and 
theology, demands eight full years, which we cannot give to 
the ordinary student. “Obsoletas,’ he writes in directing the 
professor, “subtiliores ac aetate nostra inutiles quaestiones omit- 
tat, quae tantum postquam de re theologica pleniorem adeptus 
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sit notitiam cognoscere potest.’ And again: “Obsoletas prorsus 
et quae jam elanguere nimis disputationes fere semper negligat.”* 

3. After eliminating all that is obsolete, or that savors of 
repetition in the matter which the student is obliged to master, 
there remains the important task of properly coordinating that 
which is of real importance. 

This may be done by unifying the system of teaching the dif- 
ferent classes in such wise that topics of a kindred nature, and 
likely to illustrate one another, are taught in a simultaneous 
course. Thus, if the professors of dogma, moral, canon law, 
ecclesiastical history and liturgy would agree to teach simul- 
taneously the correlated matter, they would greatly help the 
student to understand the different relations of the same sub- 
ject, whilst they would concentrate his mind upon all the es- 
sential points of reference, in synchronistic order. To exemplify 
my meaning in a merely tentative way: let the first year in 
dogma be devoted to the study of “De Creatione”, “De Deo”, 
“De Homine’; in moral theology, simultaneously, to the tracts 
“De Actibus Humanis’, “De Peccato’, “De Decalogo’’; in S. 
Scripture, to the exegesis of the Mosaic Pentateuch in which 
the Biblical revelation furnishes the proof as well as the historical 
background for both the moral and dogmatic matter. All this 
could be taught simultaneously. [Ecclesiastical history offers 
further material in the Patriarchal and Prophetic introduction to 
the Church of Christ. For the second year,—let the professor 
of dogma take up the subject “De Ecclesia’, with its hierarchical 
and disciplinary development; simultaneously, moral theology 
offers its complement in the tracts “De Sacramentis in Genere”, 
“De Ordine”’, etc.; in liturgy, the chapters “De Sacris Ordini- 
bus”; in ecclesiastical history, “The Foundation and Early De- 
velopment of the Church”, followed in canon law by “The 
Precepts of the Church”, etc. During the third year,—in 
dogma: “De Eucharistia” (“Sacrificio Missae’) ; simultaneously 
the Mass in moral; also in liturgy; in Church history, the 
Reformation period, as the best illustration of the loss involved 
in discarding the sacramental system, etc. For the fourth year 


Cap. II, art IV, n. 120, De Ratione Studiorum. 
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I should reserve the tracts “De Matrimonio”, “De Poenitentia’, 
and “De Censuris’, respectively, in dogma, moral, canon law 
and liturgy. 

Thus the student would first of all be saved the necessity of 
even those essential repetitions demanded if the matter were 
taught him at different intervals; he would be able to concen- 
trate his mind upon the chief proofs and illustrations, and—what 
is most valuable as a mental discipline—he would learn and 
acquire the habit of correlating subjects that have mutual and 
important relations. 

A more definite program might be offered, if an understand- 

ing had been reached regarding the general coordination ot 
topics under different heads of study, together with an honest 
elimination of what is considered overgrowth and a hindrance 
to our work in the seminary. The matter is too complicated to 
allow of a detailed program without this elimination. 
_ Perhaps the appointment of a committee of seminary pro- 
fessors to consider what might be bracketed in the current text- 
books, by carefully going over the ground and submitting the 
results to competent judgment, would be a practical step in 
advance, from which further progress may surely be anticipated 
on the lines I have ventured to suggest. 

One more thought in this connection. If we cannot make 
room for a full year of propaedeutics, as contemplated in the 
Roman program of P. Micheletti, the framers of a plan of 
studies should insist upon a first year of fundamentals in both 
dogmatic and moral theology, before the student enters upon 
further disciplines. 

These are the points I would suggest for the consideration of 
the heads of seminaries. After clearing the field, the hours for 
a schedule can easily be arranged in harmony with the Roman 
course of studies. I am informed by the Very Rev. Dr. Drum- 
goole, as head of the Department of Seminary Studies of the 
Catholic Educational Association, that it is his purpose to assign 
the discussion of the separate branches of the curriculum to 
different experienced members of the commission. They will 
be able to judge how far in each branch of study the reform 
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suggested can be applied. This should indeed be the work of 
separate professors familiar with the ground. 

I am aware that my proposition is not entirely new. It is 
nearly a quarter of a century ago since a suggestion similar to 
the one I have ventured to urge was made by a man whose ripe 
experience, deep and extensive learning, and temperate judg- 
ment, eminently fitted him for the task of reform in this direc- 
tion. I refer to the late Abbé Hogan, founder and first rector 
of Brighton Seminary. He had been a student and professor at 
S. Sulpice in Paris, perhaps the best theological school in France, 
for five generations of students. His ability and tact had gained 
him the reputation of being the trusted guide of the young clergy 
in the archdiocese of Paris in all matters that concerned the 
advance of ecclesiastical study and discipline. When Doctor 
Hogan was called to America to organize the seminary of the 
archdiocese of Boston, and later became a leading factor in the 
management of the post-graduate course at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, he came with the fullest appreciation of the old system. 
But his survey of the field in America made him at once under- 
stand the hindrance its complete adoption would offer to the 
great work set before him, namely, of organizing a seminary 
course that might do what the wisdom of the American Bishops, 
gathered in Plenary Council a few years before, had deemed 
necessary. It appears that a number of the Bishops and su- 
periors of our seminaries had met at Buffalo in the summer fol- 
lowing the Council, to consult upon some practical measure to 
carry out the plans of the American hierarchy, adopted at the 
Synod. But these earnest men could not see their way to any- 
thing definite. Five years later it was my good fortune to meet 
the Abbé Hogan and to hear his views on the subject. I pre- 
vailed on him to present them in writing for the benefit of our 
clergy. For ten years (from 1891 to 1901) he did so through 
a series of papers in the Ecclesiastical Review; and the ar- 
ticles were published later on in book form under the title of 
Clerical Studies. Those who have read these papers know with 
what wise conservatism he handled a most difficult subject. Re- 
ferring to the task, identical with that which is at present before 
the honorable body of professors connected with the Catholic 
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Educational Association, he wrote: “Another problem has to 
be dealt with,—that of harmonizing the new subjects of study 
with the old, and of giving to each an amount of time and care 
proportionate to its importance. . . . It would matter little 
if there were room for all. But the program is very elaborate 
and something has to make way . . . Nothing of real value 
need be lost, if only the sacrifice be made judiciously. What is 
given up in one shape may be abundantly recovered in another. 
Philosophy has much to learn from science. Dogmatics will 
gain by a deeper study of Scripture, and by something of a direct 
acquaintance with the Fathers, more than it can lose by dropping 
a certain number of antiquated speculations and scholastic sub- 
tleties. Apologetics may safely allow the difficulties of another 
age to be forgotten, the better to meet those of the day.” 
Nevertheless he felt that there would be criticism; and he 
adverts to the fact in speaking of the need of conservatism. 
“There is such a thing as blind conservatism, and theologians 
are not necessarily exempt from it. They may cling obstinately 
to antiquated notions, and go on repeating confidently weak or 
even exploded arguments. They may, by unconscious exag- 
gerations, extend the immutability and sacredness of divine 
truth to solutions and speculations which are but human, and, 
in their eagerness to preserve in its integrity the divine deposit 
of the faith, they may allow it to be overladen with worthless 
accretions which destroy, instead of enhancing, its purity and 
beauty.” Of these critics he says elsewhere: “Often we find 
them unconsciously proceeding on the principle that theology has 
long since said all it had to say, and can henceforth only repeat 
itself. Such of them as are of this disposition cease to think 
for themselves, or even to listen to those who think, around them. 
. They know already what to think on every important sub- 
ject . . and their sole aim, if they teach, is to transmit what 
they have thus learned, and as they learned it, following the same 
unvarying round of statements, proofs, corollaries, questions and 
answers, all definitive, and, as a consequence, stereotyped and 
unchangeable.’”? 


* Eccl. Review, May, 1898. 
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DISCUSSION 


Tue Most Reverend ArcusisHopP declared the paper of Doctor Heuser 
most wise in the statements it makes and in the questions it submits. If 
a rearrangement of the curriculum of theology, as shadowed forth in 
this admirable paper, were to find adoption in our seminaries, it would, 
he believed, prove a great gain to the students. “While we must be 
prudent in our criticism of past and present systems of instruction, and 
in the changes we introduce in matters of such vital importance, I have 
no hesitation in saying that this paper has brought me enlightenment 
and that I sympathize with its main contentions.” 

BisHop SHAW agreed with Archbishop Blenk’s critique. “We want,” he 
added, “to get our aspirants to the priesthood out of the seminary as 
quickly as possible, and as well equipped as possible to meet the errors 
of the present. I hope to see the day when much unnecessary matter 
will be eliminated from the course of studies; a great deal of time de- 
voted.to the heresies of the past could with great advantage be given to 
matters with which young priests have to deal in instructing present-day 
Catholics and in meeting the difficulties of present-day non-Catholic in- 
quirers.” 

BisHop Morris approved entirely what Doctor Heuser had written in 
this paper, which is in complete harmony with what he has so ably ad- 
vocated in his other writings. The predominant desire of the missionary 
Bishop of the South is for Church building priests, practical men, satis- 
fied with little in the way of material comfort and ready to put up with 
hardships. Our requirements in point of theoretical knowledge of the 
ecclesiastical sciences are not great. In some cases we are happy to or- 
dain men who cannot meet the strict requirements of seminaries, in 
this respect, but who make excellent missionaries. “I would not have 
you unduly lower the standard of priestly knowledge, but, looking at 
the matter from the viewpoint of one who is seeking for workers to help 
preserve the Faith, I am glad to see that such an experienced educator 
as Doctor Heuser recognizes that a good deal can be eliminated from 
the course of even our best seminaries.” In conclusion the Bishop asked 
that the seminary directors present might help the Southern Bishops by 
sending them priests. Those priests must be men of ability, indeed, but 
one who is not smart enough, theologically, to do in Philadelphia, may 
be the very best man in Arkansas. 7 

BisHorp ALLEN: “Doctor Heuser’s paper expresses some ideas which 
I have often thought over myself, and which I have formed from my 
observations in the college, in the seminary and on the mission. Profit 
will come from it for the working clergy of the United States. It is 
deplorable that many young men fresh from the seminary, while they 
are well equipped in Scripture, history, etc., hesitate to refute promptly 
the ordinary sectarian babbler, or the socialist. More attention should 
be given to questions of the day. 
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“There is a great need: of priests in the South. How to supply the 
demand and how to support those whom we get are the most important 
questions that face us. I very rarely, however, shorten the course of 
any of my theological students. I hope: there will be some practical 
result from the paper under consideration.” 

BisHop GALLAGHER spoke of a seminary of his own, which he had 
established in order that students might better see and appreciate the 
conditions in which their future missionary labors would be spent. 

BisHop VAN DE VEN expressed his agreement with what had been said 
by his fellow Bishops, and with Doctor Heuser’s paper. Learning in 
a priest is most important, but it must be learning adapted to needs. 

MonsicNor SHAHAN: “The first difficulty to be faced by the seminary 
professor is that many students have time left over after they have 
learned all that is prescribed: by the course criticised by Doctor Heuser, 
while many others find it hard to come up to its requirements. We have 
both sets of students in the same classroom. St. Charles Borromeo 
met this difficulty by establishing two seminaries, a Seminarium Rusticum 
and a Seminarium Urbanum. The arrangement is still carried out at 
Milan; it also exists at Naples. This division is, however, against our 
democratic traditions. 

“The second difficulty found in training our students in accordance 
with the actual requirements of our seminary curriculum lies in the de- 
fective education many of them have received at college. They have 
not in the first place, a sufficient knowledge of Latin. A seminary stu- 
dent should be able to enjoy Latin texts. Besides he should know enough 
Greek to be able to help himself with the Biblical and Patristic texts 
of that language. He should know French and German. The knowledge 
of French especially is needed. Excellent theological works are at the 
present time appearing in that language, and it is a pity that they are 
not more accessible to our students. 1 

“Tt would be very bad to ‘Schouppize’ our courses of dogma. To 
meet the errors of modernism, to deal adequately with the intellectual 
difficulties raised by modern criticism, priests must have a thorough 
knowledge of dogmatic theology. There is a special need nowadays 
of historical study of dogma. Patrology should be studied; and I would 
suggest that the professor of patrology devote a good deal of his at- 
tention to “seminar” work with a certain number, ten, fifteen, or twenty, 
of his best ‘students whom he could assist in acquiring a first hand 
knowledge of the Fathers. 

“It is a very good thing to have a year of general preparation before 
a three or four year course of theology. This propedeutica should in- 
clude a theological bibliography. The Catholic Encyclopedia was partly 
inspired by the desire to furnish our seminary students with information 
about the great masters of the science with which they are engaged. 

“However excellent our curriculum may be, in order that our priests 
may be well prepared we need good teachers. Our seminary teachers, 
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like our college teachers, should be well trained. They should have their 
degrees. If they are to some extent specialists they can dominate text- 
books. It is most important too that they have the power of presentation. 

“But in order to discuss these matters with due calm we must bear 
in mind that we are a young Church. The American Church found its 
fullest unity only after the Civil War when our different peoples be- 
gan to coalesce, and we are clamoring at once for all the perfection 
which centuries have given to the old countries of Europe.” 


Doctor Grorce M. Savuvace, C. S. C., Holy Cross College, Brookland, 
D. C., pointed out that Doctor Heuser does not contend that less time 
should be devoted to the different branches now taught. . It would be 
a bad thing to shorten the course. What is required is, first, the re- 
trenchment of what is of minor importance, such as long disquisitions on 
Thomism and Molinism, and, secondly, a better coordination of studies. 


Doctor DruMGooLE remarked that the main defect in our text-books is 
that they do not give a sufficiently clear notion of the Church’s doctrine. 
The students are apt to get confused ideas, and they are very commonly 
unable to translate what they learn in their sermons and conversations. 


Doctor Peterson, Rector of St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass., 
made the point that the satisfactory rearrangement of, the curriculum 
rests with the seminary authorities. The Church, whose policy it has 
always been not to be mincing in her legislation, has given us the broad 
outline of a curriculum in the provisions of the Third Baltimore Council 
and in the recent acts of Pius X relative to the reform of Italian sem- 
inaries. But even in adhering to this program much is left to the dis- 
cretion of the seminary rectors and professors. Theirs it is to use 
some discrimination in the choice of matter exposed in our overloaded 
manuals of theology, and to deal with the different tracts or chapters 
according to their relative importance. Many of our text-books while 
having a value for the priest who seeks encyclopedic information on a 
subject in small compass, are a curse to the seminarians because of their 
containing too much that is not practical, too many useless summaries 
of ‘obsolete controversies, too many weak-kneed arguments instead of a 
full and honest development of those that are really strong. But worst 
of all is the condition of a student whose professor takes all this page 
by page with no emphasizing of the important, and with no more insistence 
on the spirit of the tract than on its letter. What is needed is a pre- 
fect of studies to determine the detailed matter of each course and 
enforce it on the professors. 

Doctor Butin, S. M., of the Catholic University, Washington, D. C.: 
“The great difficulties of the day are dealt with in fundamental dogma; 
special care should be devoted to this treatise.” 

FatHer Stewie, O. S. B., Director of St. Vincent College and 
Seminary, Beatty, Pa.: “I agree with a great deal of what has been 
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said by Doctor Heuser, Monsignor Shahan and Doctor Peterson. The 
seminary must strive to meet the desires expressed by the Bishops, and it 
is certain that the requirements of the Bishop of Little Rock are those 
of many. The ideals expressed by the rector of the Catholic University 
are not to be those of the ordinary seminary. But to keep up to even 
less exalted standards our students should be better prepared by the 
college. They are particularly deficient in their knowledge of Latin and 
Greek. The indictment of text-books and professors is just enough 
and the catechetical method should be more commonly used in the 
classroom. 

“In our teaching of theology, as in all our other relations with our 
students, we must ever bear in mind that ‘knowledge puffeth up and 
that charity edifieth. Our endeavor must be to send out men who will 
seek not the things that are their own, but the things that are Jesus 
Christ’s.” 

Doctor Viepan, S. S., of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md.: “In 
listening to Doctor Heuser’s able and interesting paper it seemed to me 
that there are in it two trends of thought: the one tending to depreciate 
the importance of the dogma course. to reduce it practically to a cate- 
chism of perseverance; the other pointing out faults in the teaching of 
dogma and insisting that this course should be made more practical. Now 
I do not believe that it is Doctor Heuser’s intention to lower the place 
of dogma in the curriculum or to make the course less scientific. I 
think his main purpose is to show that dogma should be so taught as 
to be of practical use for the parish priest in the ministry. This principle 
has important bearings on the various elements which constitute dogmatic 
theology. 

“First, as regards the exposition of Catholic doctrine, it is important 
to make the student translate into plain English the formulas in which 
our dogmas are expressed. It is not uncommon to find even good stu- 
dents who after serious work on the De Incarnatione are not able to 
explain clearly what is meant by the words of the catechism, ‘There are 
two natures and but one Person in Jesus Christ,’ or are puzzled by such 
simple questions as, ‘How can God come down from Heaven since He is 
everywhere?’ The same students may indeed give the philosophical ex- 
planations of their text-book or of some other books; but too often 
these explanations are for them mere words. Doctor Heuser evidently 
had met such cases and has been impressed with the necessity of making 
the students look at the reality behind the words. He has felt, too, 
that the truths of our Faith cannot be taught as problems in geometry; 
for they are spirit and life. The student should not only understand 
them, but love them, live by them, and so be able to make others live 
by them. Considerable time therefore should be devoted to the exposition 
of Catholic doctrine and to pointing out its practical bearings. 

“The second element of dogmatic theology consists of the proofs. 
Doctor Heuser’s criticism on this point is, I believe, in some cases 
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justified, although it must be noted that writers of text-books are 
gradually eliminating worthless and weak arguments. The first diffi- 
culty of the teacher is to make the students realize that in special dogma 
we do not need to prove each doctrine, since we presuppose what funda- 
mental dogma has proved, i. e., that the Church is an infallible teacher 
of divine truth. When this is well grasped the students are not sur- 
prised to see that one or other argument is worthless or inconclusive. 
A great deal of time can be saved by not attempting to prove secondary 
propositions which are mere corollaries of the fundamental thesis, v. g., 
in the De Incarnatione the whole doctrine of the Person of Christ fol- 
lows’ from the thesis on His Divinity. It is better to prove strongly 
the fundamental thesis, to give a clear outline of what is taught on this 
point by Our Lord, St. Paul and the early Church, and then refrain 
from appealing again to Scripture and tradition for the propositions 
which follow. 

“As regards objections against our doctrines I fully agree with Doctor 
Heuser that there is no need of spending much time in refuting old 
errors; special attention should be paid to difficulties such as the student 
is likely to hear. This however should not be exaggerated; for at times 
the definitions of the Church were framed in opposition to those old 
heresies the knowledge of which is necessary for a full understanding 
of our doctrines. 

“Doctor Heuser’s paper has made us all feel the necessity of making 
the course of dogma more practical. I am sure it is far from his in- 
tention to convey the impression that this course should be shorter than 
at present or less scientific.” 

Rev. W. H. Arerz, President of St. John’s Seminary, Little Rock, 
Ark., pointed out that a simple understanding between fellow professors 
can eliminate the repetitions complained of, for instance, in the handling 
of the doctrine on the sacraments. 

The colleges are in general efficient; but some seminaries accept 
students before they have finished their college course. A boy received 
after two or three years of college training cannot be expected to do 
well in the seminary. The seminary authorities should insist on an A. B. 

Rev. Martin J. Braxe, C. M., Niagara University, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.: “According to St. Vincent de Paul the professors should first 
explain a good text-book, then if necessary illustrate and enlarge by 
brief lecture. This is a combination of the two—the text-book and the 
lecture. The text-book has been called the curse of the course. Often- 
times the professor is the curse, not entering into the necessary explana- 
tion of the text. ‘Everything is received according to the mould of 
the receiver. The bright and the dull student both may profit by the 
text-book well explained. 

“Repetition is better than study. Hence the complaint of repetition 
in the course need not be a source of worriment. Let the professor 
bring out the essential points, in which case the repetition will be very 
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advantageous, helping to fix the subject matters in the memory. ‘No 
man knows more than he remembers.’ ” 

Rev. AuGustine Stocker, O. S. B., did not agree with those who 
condemn text-books. The essential idea of Doctor Heuser’s paper is so 
to arrange the matter of our curriculum that it will meet the needs of 
the pupil. There is, indeed, a good deal of elimination to be done. At 
times students are required to learn whole pages of the Fathers which 
turn out to be a mere burden for the mind. Such injudicious work 
should be avoided. Seminarians, however, must be introduced to the 
treasures of Patristic literature; and there are some of the Fathers’ 
sayings which should be learned by heart. The work of elimination 
should not be left to a prefect of studies; it is rare that all the other 
professors are young and inexperienced. 

FATHER SrieGFRIED of Overbrook Seminary: “Doctor Heuser’s views 
on clerical education are sufficiently well known to make it clear to us 
that, notwithstanding some of the expressions of his paper which might 
be open to misinterpretation, he does not want to eliminate or curtail 
anything of vital interest. He himself gives an ample course of theology. 
He would certainly subscribe to what Father Vieban has said in his 
lucid remarks. He insists on clear exposition. He emphasizes the 
essential importance of fundamental dogma and apologetics. He would 
have students acquire such a thorough knowledge of the Bible that 
they may be able to use it as a text-book in their controversies and 
instructions. He would have a student assimilate doctrine and make it 
a source of light.” 

Doctor DrumcooLe: “Life is made up of compromises, and in our 
endeavors to establish a course of studies which will meet the legitimate 
demands of those who feel the need of highly cultured, erudite priests, 
we must not lose sight of the duty of making them practical workers. 

“We might, even with our present organization, supply the South 
and West with more missionaries, if there were more preaching on 

‘ vocation. We need priests in this country. We need them for the 
South and West, we need them for the East and North. Millions of 
Catholics will be lost to the Church in the next twenty years unless we 
have more priests for those who are now in this country and for those 
who are constantly coming to our shores. There is ample opportunity, 
and a crying need, for missionary work here in the United States; and 
this opportunity and this need should be brought home to our young 
men no less strongly than is the appeal for the foreign missions. 

“We should be better organized to enable young men to get an edu- 
cation when they are unable to go to college. We should have night 
schools; there are educated men in our cities who would willingly 
give their services to such schools, there are wealthy Catholics who 
would finance them. If they existed there is many a young man who 
would use them to prepare for the seminary. 
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“A good part of: our trouble in the seminaries comes from the mis- 
taken notion that there is little needed in the ministry except moral 
theology and the capacity to collect money. We must keep up proper 
standards of scholarship. We can, However, appeal with advantage to 
our students’ utilitarian instincts to the extent of so teaching them their 
theology and philosophy as to enable them to explain what they have 
learned in clear and effective language.” 





THE DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
SEMINARY 


REVEREND F. P. SIEGFRIED, ST. CHARLES SEMINARY, OVERBROOK, PA. 


THE STATE OF THE QUESTION 
The purpose of the present paper is to offer some thoughts 
concerning the organization of studies in the philosophical depart- 
ment of the ecclesiastical seminary. That the prevailing system 
and methods do not produce an ideal net profit is probably very 
generally recognized. Nor is the discrepancy between the actual 
and the ideal in this matter to be wondered at. With the very 
best programs and methods, the average youth cannot be ex- 
pected to assimilate a great deal of philosophical wisdom within 
the brief space of two years, in view especially of the fact that, in 
the first place, he often enters upon this higher stage of study with 
very inadequate preparation, and in the second place is obliged 
in the meantime to divide his somewhat limited supply of mental 
energy amongst a multitude of studies more or less alien to 
philosophy. Nevertheless, those who have devoted serious at- 
tention to the subject feel that the philosophical department 
could and probably should turn out a better product; and the 
question here is how this can be best effected. The problem is 
always urgent, but perhaps never more so than at the present 
time when outside the Church the world of philosophy seems 
to be in almost hopeless chaos. 


AN ATTEMPTED SOLUTION 


Although a solid and thoroughly constructed and workable 
system of studies will go far to solve the problem, the substance 
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of the things to be hoped for must principally depend on the 
professor. Here, as elsewhere, it is the man back of the 
machine that counts; but here, more than elsewhere, the man _ 
needs to be a thorough craftsman, well endowed and well 
trained. Perhaps it is in one sense true of the philosopher as 
of the poet—nascitur non fit; but in another and a much fuller 
sense the philosopher needs the manufacturing process more 
than the poet—a process that is never completed; is ever in 
fieri. All this by the way, however. -The question now is 
not of the man, but of the system only. 

Occupying as it does a middle place in the training of the 
seminarian, the philosophical department is conditioned on the 
one side by the nature and range of studies previously made— 
and thoroughly made—by him; and on the other side, by the 
studies he is going to pursue in the department of theology. 
Now, what amount of knowledge may, or should, the student 
be supposed to have acquired before his entrance into philos- 
ophy? If for an answer to this question we refer to the 
Ratio Studiorum devised by Dr. Micheletti, juxta decretum et 
normas S. C. Episcoporum et Regularium pro Reformatione 
Seminariorum, we find the following program drawn up for a 
course in the gymnasium, college or preparatory seminary. 
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Taking this schema as a suggestion and adapting its spirit, 
not its letter, to educational arrangements in this country, we 
may answer the above question regarding the preparatory studies 
as follows: 

Without placing the standard too high the student entering on 
philosophy should possess— 

1. A fairly thorough knowledge of English, including herein 
rhetoric and the history of literature. 

2. Ability to read and understand at sight the average Latin 
manual; to follow easily a Latin lecture and to answer, in correct 
Latin, questions thereon. 

A fair acquaintance with classical Greek. 

Mathematics, as far at least as plane geometry (inclusive). 

An elementary knowledge of physics and chemistry. 

A fair acquaintance with general history, sacred and 
profane. 

Upon these foundations it is possible to erect an adequate 
superstructure of philosophy and its related studies. 

3ut what studies should the philosophical department itself 
comprise? Turning to Professor Micheletti’s Ratio we find the 
following program: 





STUDIES I Year | II Year | III Year 


. 


Apologetics 2 Hours 

Philosophy i 

History (Natural) 

Mathematics (Higher) 

Physics and Chemistry 

Natural History (Biology, Physiology, 
Geology, etc.) 

Vernacular 

Latin (Higher) 

Greek (Higher) 


Hours 
“ 
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In examining this schema it should be noticed that, whilst 
it is based on the above Italian program of preparatory studies, 
it supposes not only a three years’ course of philosophy but 
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likewise a post-philosophical course of one year, which is or- 
ganized as follows: 
STUDIES 


Introduction to Theology (Fundamental Theology) 
Philosophy (Higher) 

Introduction to Church History (Historical Criticism) 
History of Philosophy 

Biblical Greek 

Plain Chant 


Summary of hours 


Since the organization of the philosophical department of 
our seminaries must (unfortunately) be based upon a two 
years’, instead of a three years’ course, and since the one year 
of special introduction to theology provided for in the Roman 
schema is for us a seemingly impossible luxury, we are obliged 
by circumstances to merge as best we can the studies corresponding 
thereto, partly with the philosophical, partly with the theological 


department. 


PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 


But upon what definite principles should our program be 
based? The word principles is here emphasized, since ob- 
viously these ought to control any organization that is to be 
really efficient; aud it is probably owing to the absence of 
definitely apprehended formative principles, and consequently 
to the control of a short-sighted utilitarian policy, that the 
weaknesses of this department in large measure obtain. 

The principles in question should of course be derived from 
the intrinsic nature and purpose of philosophical studies. The 
relation of these studies to theology must indeed be held in 
view and be allowed some shaping influence. At the same time 
it should be recognized that philosophy and its related disci- 
plines have an autonomy of their own which cannot be denied 
them without sacrificing much of their educational value. To 
regard them as simply subsidiary to theology, as the ancillae 
reginae, is to deprive them of their fundamental vitality and 


efficiency. 
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But what is the real purpose of the philosophical depart- 
ment in the seminary? Or, perhaps we should ask, what are 
the purposes (for they are many) corresponding to the vari- 
ous included studies and the multiple objects of each? On 
the whole they may be reduced to two, each of which is divisible 
into several subordinate purposes. First, there are the intrinsic; 
second, the extrinsic. The intrinsic objects are: (1) disci- 
plinary, (a) the training of the mind in accurate and vigorous 
thinking; this is chiefly accomplished by the self-reflective, and 
regulated and sustained mental activity demanded by philosophy 
itself; (b) the steadying of the will and character which is or 
should be effected by habitual converse with fundamental truths ; 
(2) the informing function of philosophical studies, the genera- 
tion of the philosophical habit, which is simply the distinct and 
permanent realization of the meaning and the bearing of primary 
principles as pervading the universe of experience. 

Heretofore the student has been engaged with branches of 
knowledge more or less sundered or fragmental. Elementary 
sciences and arts, they have lain apart, the disjecta membra, the 
organs rather than the organism of knowledge. In the present 
stage of his preparation he should be taught to see all these 
branches in their organic relations, each as a vital part in a 
larger whole. 

He should carry away from his philosophical studies an habitual 
sense of the unity that is at the heart of the infinite complexity 
of the world of reality; an abiding sense that every department, 
every kingdom, order, class, genus, species, nay every atom and 
every aspect of the universe of being, is interrelated with each, 
and each with all, and all with the First and Final Cause of 
the whole; that 


“No lily-muff?d hum of summer bee 

But finds some coupling with the spinning stars; 
No pebble at your feet but proves a sphere: 
Earth’s crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God.” 


Nor will this habitual haunting sense of unity. in variety 
comprise only the physical and the metaphysical orders. It will 
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embrace no less the mental and the moral. Possessed by the 
philosophical habit, the student should be abidingly aware that 
the order in the workings of his own mind and will—the logical 
and the ethical laws—are but the application of principles which 
he sees controlling the order and harmony of the universe. Now 
this unified world-view is obtained by a study in the first place 
of philosophy proper, in the second place of synthetic physical 
science, and in the third place of anthropology, including herein 
a comprehensive survey of history. 

But whilst engendering in his mind this comprehensive aware- 
ness of the universe of being, the student must be informed that 
though his own philosophical synthesis is the nearest approach 
to complete truth, since it is both internally consistent and the 
only one that accords with God’s supernatural revelation, never- 
theless the restless mind of man has constructed along the course 
of ages countless other world-views more or less divergent from 
that of Catholic philosophy, as well as more or less inherently 
inconsistent and likewise discordant from divine revelation. The 
rise and fate of these manifold world-views he should study in 
the history of philosophy. 

In the light of the foregoing principles relative to the functions 
of the philosophical department in the seminary, it is evident that 
that department should comprise: 1. philosophy proper; 2. 
higher synthetic science of the universe; 3. anthropology, in- 
cluding general history, or better the philosophy of history; 4. 
history of philosophy. 

Since however the same department has to prepare the stu- 
dent for theology, it ought to contain a course of general in- 
troduction to the Bible and likewise adequate courses in the 
Biblical languages, Hebrew and Greek. To these should be 
added sufficient instruction in plain chant to enable the stu- 
dent to take part intelligently and decorously in the liturgical 
services. 

THE PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


To put the various studies, thus far justified, in their logical 
order, the department of: philosophy should comprise the 
following : 
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A full course of Philosophy. 

A parallel course in Synthetic Science. 

A parallel course in Anthropology (Philosophy of 
History). 

The History of Philosophy. 

Biblical Introduction. 

Greek (Biblical). 

Hebrew. 

Plain Chant. 


, to place these studies in tabular form: 


FIRST YEAR’S PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy 5 hours per week: 
Synthetic Science 5 repre ee 
History of Philosophy _ 

Biblical Greek 

Plain Chant 


SECOND YEAR’S PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy 5 
Anthropology 3 
Biblical Introduction 5 


hours per week. 


“ “cc “cc 


“ “éc ‘ce 


Hebrew 2 8 “ s 


The course in philosophy might pursue the following lines: 


I. INTRODUCTION 


1. Philosophy, its meaning and divisions—their order. 
2. An outline of logic—the structure of arguments, 


II. COURSE PROPER 


Philosophy may be viewed theoretically and practically. 


Theoretical Philosophy 


Theoretically viewed, philosophy is a fundamental and com- 
prehensive interpretation of the world of human experience. 
The fundamental and comprehensive ideas employed in this 
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interpretation should be first explained. They are comprised 
in the part of philosophy known as ontology, and are as follows: 
1. Being—its divisions and properties; consequent prin- 
ciples. 
2. Substance. 
3. Phenomena—the categories thereof. 
The world of experience may be classified as follows: 
1. The inorganic world: 
Bodies. 
(1) Extension. © (2) Motion. 
(3) Qualities (forces). (4) Action. 
(5) Finality. (6) Laws. 
(7 Numerical and specific divisions of bodies. 
(8) Nature of bodies. 
The organic world—the plant. 
The organic world—the animal. 
Man. 
The world as a whole. 
The Author of the world. 


Practical Philosophy 


Training of the intellect—logic and epistemology. 
Training of the will—ethics, general and special. 

Special ethics, including the principles of economics and 
sociology. 


History of Philosophy 

Did space permit, the courses in synthetic science and the 
philosophy of history might be similarly outlined. Suffice it to 
say that these two studies are meant to be supplementary to 
philosophy, so as to give a fuller and more concrete content to 
the unified world-view which the higher abstract science estab- 
lishes and inculcates. 

SOME OBJECTIONS 


Obvious objections may of course be made against the above 
program. In the first place, it seems rather brief; it contains 
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but fifteen hours of class a week, as against twenty-five hours 
in the program of the Ratio Studiorum. It may be answered 
(1) that the above studies require wide reading and conse- 
quently adequate time; (2) that the classes should be sup- 
plemented by seminar work, which likewise calls for more time 
directly, as well as indirectly in the shape of preparation. More- 
over, it is in the seminar supplementing the “disputations”: that 
the critical powers of the student will be developed and his famil- 
jarity with opposing opinions enlarged. 


Again, it may be urged that the program suggested assigns 
no place for the study of English. And to this it may be re- 
plied that the studies above indicated suppose the preparation of 
papers, which affords practice in English composition, and per- 
haps this will suffice, seeing that the college is supposed to have 
furnished a fairly thorough education in the use of English. 


The presence of Hebrew on the program has been objected to 
by some seminary directors. Well, on this subject there is room 
for difference of opinion. Unusquisque abundet in suo sensu. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. DruMGooLe: “We must try to interest our students in philosophy 
for its own sake and not foster the impression that it is a mere prepara- 
tion for theology. They should be willing and able to talk philosophy. 
It is frequently noticed that men in other liberal professions are more 
ready than priests to handle subjects which they have studied, and that 
they do so with more ease and assurance. One reason for this is, per- 
haps, that we do not sufficiently seek to give our pupils confidence in 
themselves and in what they learn in the seminary course. We certainly 
can, in this as in other things, do for our students what secular uni- 
versities are doing for theirs; help them to acquire facility in express- 
ing themselves on those topics of philosophy which are of interest to 
cultured minds. Dr. Siegfried does well, in the part of his discussion 
which refers to philosophy proper, to insist on giving students such clear 
ideas that they may be able thus to translate them in their daily inter- 
course with alert, inquiring minds; and such minds are to be found in 
great number in every parish, particularly among our young men and 
women. 

“In connection with the other matters which are to be studied during 
the two years spent in the seminary of philosophy, I would call at- 
tention to a big problem, that created by difference of nationalities. 
We have in our communities, Irishmen, Germans, French, Poles, Italians, 
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and others who are not born in America; and we are very glad to have 
them. They are much needed in the country; and the seminary affords 
an excellent opportunity for them to become acquainted with one another 
and with Americans. It will do much for unity and good understanding 
if we can draw and retain them. As a matter of fact, those who come 
to our seminaries lose a great deal of that distrust which they bring 
with them; they cease to look out for the sharp Yankee. But this im- 
pression of confidence and sympathy is not so deep and lasting as it 
should be. Priests of foreign birth are apt to segregate themselves; and 
often they do not send us the young men of their parishes who are 
preparing for the priesthood. They prefer to send them to seminaries 
of their own. One very practical way to serve those students and 
their future flocks, is to teach their language. We should make every 
seminarian study at least two modern languages.” 

Rev. Fimetis Reynotps, O. F. M., the rector of St. Bonaventure’s 
Seminary, Allegany, N. Y., agreed in substance with the outline of a 
curriculum such as that given by Dr. Siegfried. However, experience 
makes him prefer the language course of Allegany, where they teach 
Biblical Greek and Latin. English literature is also studied there during 
the two years of the philosophy course. In training a student to use 
his own mind and to express himself well on philosophical points weekly 
meetings of a philosophy seminar have proved of great benefit. In 
this seminar the subjects selected for papers and discussion are those 
of the classroom. The professor controls the paper and directs the 
debates; but the students have to find arguments and think for them- 
selves. This helps to make men of them. 

A Polish literary society works very well in the seminary. 

Rev. J. M. Krirwin, President of St. Mary’s Seminary, La Porte, 
Texas, questioned the value of a five hour per week course in the 
natural sciences. It is not necessary to prepare a priest for this special 
work; his college course, which Fr. Kirwin supposes completed before 
a student’s entrance into philosophy, has given him all the science he 
needs in this age of specialized knowledge. Besides, science in the sem- 
inary is apt to be poorly taught on account of insufficiency of apparatus. 

Dr. Wo. P. Barr, C. M.: “A philosophical course which imbues the 
student’s mind with the mere technique of philosophy will not produce 
a cultured mind. This is a danger from which all teachers of scholastic 
philosophy do not escape; but no one will fail in this all-important 
matter who follows the outline of teaching which Dr. Siegfried has 
given us. I believe, however, that the teaching of philosophy should 
not be confined to two years; it should be kept up throughout the 
seminary course, and the student should be so informed and interested 
that he may continue his work after he leaves the seminary. As a mat- 
ter of fact the studies of a priest are largely along the lines indicated 
by the paper we have just heard, because the principal duty he meets is 
that of reconciling the teaching of the Church with philosophy. 
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“The history of philosophy, and particularly of modern philosophy, 
should begin with the theological course. Many of the problems of 
modern philosophy are connected with the subject matter of theology. 
The bearing of Catholic philosophy upon the supernatural order is of 
constant concern to the theologian. In fact, it is only when studying 
the great truths of revealed religion and learning how to defend them 
that the student is brought to see the practical usefulness of the science 
of philosophy. , 

“If Dr. Siegfried’s course were carried on into the years more 
specially given to theology we would have in this country a Catholic 
literature. At present the task of writing on philosophical and theological 
subjects is left to our overworked professors. This should not be. 
The alumni of our seminaries should do this work. A deeper and more 
prolonged course of philosophy, together with more attention to the 
English language, would enable them to do it better than the pro- 
fessors do. 

“Is it expedient to apply strictly the decree of the Council of Balti- 
more, which requires that Hebrew be taught to all seminarians? lf it 
is, then let us at least have two classes, one for those who have a talent 
for languages and one for those who can learn them only with difficulty 
and are apt to keep the others back.” 

Rev. AuGusTINE STocKer: “Hebrew is the easiest of all languages. 
There should, indeed, be two classes. It is better not to work too much 
Hebrew into the ordinary student, though Hebrew is useful for all. A 
priest cannot use with any satisfaction a scientific commentary unless 
he knows it. The best students should be able to read in the original 
not only the historical books of the Bible, but the psalms and prophets. 
My experience is that this result may be obtained.” 

FatHer Kirwin held that most of the time devoted to Hebrew in the 
seminary is lost. It may be well, however, to teach it to a few selected 
students, who show special interest in Scriptural studies, 

Fatuer Barr: “But is not apathy in Scriptural studies due, to a great 
extent, to a lack of linguistic preparation? If we defer the study of 
Hebrew till students show signs of becoming specialists in Scripture we 
shall not have many priests who are competent to deal with the Bible 
in a scientific way.” 

Dr. Romanus Butin, S. M., Instructor of Hebrew at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., emphasized the fact that competent Scripture 
specialists are not sufficiently numerous in the United States. The study 
of Hebrew should be taken up in the seminary, and it should not be 
confined to one year at the beginning of the course. It is very easy 
to forget Hebrew. It would be a great gain for university studies and 
for the Church if a certain number came from the seminaries who were 
able to take up an advanced philological course. While we should main- 
tain a general course for all the seminarians it would be well to give 
special attention to those who have aptitude and tast- 
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Dr. Burtin insisted on the need of coordination, in all branches, be- 
tween the seminaries and the university. 

Rev. WaAtter Stewie, O. S. B., Director of St. Vincent College 
and Seminary, Beatty, Pa., called attention to the fact that the object 
of the philosophy department in the seminary is to teach philosophy. 
Hebrew and other branches are desirable, but we must not let them 
encroach overmuch on the time of the student. In the study of philosophy 
we must use a text-book; fairly good ones are available and it is a 
mistake to depreciate their usefulness. Our principal care must be to 
have our students trained philosophically; this can be done, of course, 
only if we have good professors. The competency of the teacher is 
the most important factor in this as in all other branches of educa- 
tional work. 


Dr. DruMmcGoote, in the course of the discussion, dwelt on the idea 
that we must ever bear in mind that the educational work of this country 
is largely in the hands of priests. They must know what is necessary 
to direct our schools. As a matter of fact too many of them seem satis- 
fied with being merely “Mass priests,” not intent on acquiring that broad 
general culture and power of expression which could fit them for the 
full work America expects of them. They are frequently devoid of 
that love of learning which makes the physician and the lawyer keep 
up professional studies. The seminary, and particularly the philosophy 
department, must foster the student’s desire to know, extend the range 
of his interests, and develop as much as possible his power to teach. 
The American secular priest must be a man of culture; and the range 
of subjects on which he must have accurate information, and in which 
he must be able to direct the studies of others, is a very large one. The 
philosophy course which Dr. Siegfried outlines cannot fail to develop the 
seminarian’s mind, and to unify and coordinate whatever knowledge 
he can acquire. 





MORAL THEOLOGY IN THE CURRICULUM 


VERY REV. JOHN B. PETERSON, PH. D., RECTOR OF ST. JOHN’S ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL SEMINARY, BRIGHTON, BOSTON, MASS. 


Among the problems of seminary curriculum none, perhaps, is 
met by such varied solutions as that of the correlation of the 
many elements entering into the course of moral theology. In 
no three seminaries of our country are these elements combined 
and taught in the same order. Even in the standard text-books 
of moral theology there is a notable diversity in their sequence 
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and relative proportion; and some of them are treated at length 
in text-books of other sacred sciences. These elements are 
ethics, canon law, dogmatic theology and moral theology 
strictly speaking ; to which may be added the practical application 
of the principles of liturgy and pastoral theology. All these 
find place in text-books of moral; and, due perhaps to this fact, 
some of our seminaries have not entirely emerged from the stone 
age in which all these elements entered indiscriminately into the 
class of moral theology. 

Thus, our seminary text-bocks of philosophy have their more 
or less pretentious chapters on ethics; and the professor of 
philosophy whose concept of his contribution to the seminary 
curriculum is determined chiefly by the thickness of his manual 
is sure to drag his students hurriedly through pages of moral 
principles the bearing of which can be fully understood by the 
seminarian only when they come to be studied again in the fuller 
light of moral theology, the text-books of which reproduce in 
their different treatises all the data of moral philosophy. 

In text-books of canon law are contained many of the 
treatises found in the text-books of moral under the captions 
“de Legibus’, “de Censuris’, “de Sacramentis’, “de Praeceptis 
Ecclesiae”, “de Vita Clericali’, etc. Thus, what is termed the 
class of canon law in one seminary is called that of moral in 
another. This may explain, if it does not excuse, the opinion 
sometimes voiced that it is a waste of time to study canon law. 

Again, in some text-books of dogmatic theology the treatises 
-on certain virtues and “de Sacramentis” touch sufficiently on the 
subject matter of canon law, moral or liturgy to provoke the 
undiscerning professor to treat of what has been termed the 
“practical side of dogma”. Indeed, not long ago we were given 
a hybrid manual in which were combined the dogma, moral, law 
and liturgy of the sacraments for the use of the versatile pro- 
fessor whose competency in all branches of sacred science enables 
him to teach a class in so-called “General Sacramental Theology” 
with at least the nonchalance of a conductor of a three-ring 
circus, 

I need not amplify this point. I am addressing those for whom 
these few examples will suggest much more in the same order. 
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Suffice it to say that in many of our seminaries to-day the course 
of moral theology, as distinct from canon law, ethics and liturgy, 
and even dogmatic theology to the extent above cited, is vaguely 
defined. This fact is the fundamental one to be considered and 
dealt with in discussing the place of moral theology in the 
curriculum. : 


In approaching this discussion it may be well first to clear the 
way by seeing why this is so. Two reasons suggest themselves. 
One is that moral theology as a distinct science is relatively 
young. Up to the seventeenth century it formed a part of gen- 
eral theology. Indeed, in one general text on “Theology”, in the 
“Libri Sententiarum” and the “Summae’, were treated questions 
dogmatic, moral, canonical. In this domain dogmatic theology 
was the queen, the other branches being handmaids to it. Canon 
law was the first of the sacred sciences to disentangle itself from 
the general confusion; though dogmatic or speculative theology 
came, by reason of its regency, to reserve to itself a well defined 
field. But the science of morals, though it soon came to enjoy a 
separate existence, has yet to define its strict preserves. This is 
one reason why all works on moral theology, from the more 
learned tomes of the masters down to the manuals of the imitat- 
ors, meritorious or otherwise, have their generous measure of 
much that came from the parent mass. 


There is another reason, one that may account for the agglom- 
eration of matter contained in the manuals destined for use, and 
consequently popular, in missionary countries. Moral theology 
was the practical science for missionary priests. The moral 
manual was their vade mecum. In it came to be sought, and 
hence provided by the “author”, all possible information on mat- 
ters pertaining to the pastoral care of souls. It was the “Regula 
Pastoralis” revived by modern Gregorys, some of them worthy 
indeed of the comparison, who recognized that they were writing, 
if not for the primitive ages at least for a clergy working in 
conditions of primitive simplicity, and composed to some extent 
of men whose opportunities for sound theological education had 
not been those of the golden or silver age of the divine sciences. 

The writer is not finding fault with these text-books. Most . 
of them served and still serve their purpose admirably. Those 
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that do not will inevitably attain to early oblivion, as have so 
many before them, without the help of unkind criticism from one 
who wishes them the success they really deserve. The conven- 
tional text-book with its fund of varied practical information, its 
ready found solutions of certain venerable cases, and its com- 
pendious digest of dogmatic, moral, canonical and liturgical 
principles, deserves well of seminarians and of busy priests who 
must perforce consult it, if not for purposes of penitential min- 
istry, at least to prepare the matter for the diocesan conference 
or to seek, and possibly find, the answer to some vexed problem 
with regard to which the memory of both pastor and curate is 
sufficiently hazy to admit of a theological discussion sometimes 
more acrimonious than scholastic. 


No, it is not the text-book that is altogether blamable for the 
confusion in our classes of moral theology. The manuals 
merely reflect, not the specific demands of the seminarian but the 
more general desires of the clergy at large. Rather is the fault, 
if fault there be, to be imputed to the professor whose pedagogy 
of the science of moral theology consists in beginning at the 


hither cover of the manual and proceeding at the rate of four or 
five pages per diem until the further cover is reached. Dogma, 
moral, ethics, canon law, liturgy, ascetics and pastoral are 
each in turn met and disposed of in the same general way. The 
atmosphere of the classroom may be always the same; the spirit 
of the teaching unvaried. The strict laws of the Church may 
be laid down with no more finality than in the exposition of some 
controverted speculative question. Ethical data and the truths 
revealed by God may be set forth in the same uncolored way. 
The professor may “know his matter” thoroughly; and in this 
respect I make bold to say that no fault can be found with the 
excellent body of priests in the service of the seminaries. It can 
only be that the pedagogy of some is at fault. But even for this 
they are not altogether inexcusable. The uncertain boundaries of 
their science may be pleaded in their behalf. 

Moreover, text-books on moral, and hence the classes of pro- 
fessors who may deem pagination the equivalent of scientific 
development of their subject, present their treatises in different 
groupings. Nearly all begin with the so-called fundamental tract 
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on human acts, conscience and law. Sin and virtue are then 
treated of, but in widely different ways; certain specific sins and 
virtues being here quite inadequately dealt with in connection 
with the general principles, and for no other apparent reason 
than that they do not fit in with the author’s subsequent plans. 
Thus, for example, the by no means negligible “seven capital 
sins’ are generally grouped in the treatise “de Peccatis’ and 
despatched at one fell swoop of summary dismissal. This is true, 
too, of certain conventional groups of virtues. Then follow the 
treatises in “special moral” as it is termed in many text-books. 
These admit of two widely different groupings. One is based on 
the order of the decalogue; the other on the order of the virtues. 
Preferences are divided; which means that either order has its 
sympathizers and opponents; or, that one who prefers neither has 
his justification in the fact that preference for either is for many 
the choice of the lesser of two evils. The tracts on the virtues 
or commandments are followed by the section on the sacraments 
treated likewise in varying order. Scattered here and there are 
treatises on censures, on states of life, lay and clerical, on the 
precepts of the Church, etc. ; while somewhere within or without 
the covers may be found the arcana of “de Sexto”. 

Again, let me insist upon it, for the priest who seeks in his 
manual as in a mine of information for the solution of the prac- 
tical moral problems of the day, this detail of order and arrange- 
ment may matter little, except in as far as it leads to lack of due 
proportion or even to the crowding out of certain subjects worthy 
of more attention. But it does matter much to the tyro in the 
classroom; and here I think may be found the key to many of 
our difficulties. The seminarian is not yet a theologian, even 
though he be so qualified for purposes of domestic distinction ; 
yet perhaps with more right, and less irony, than are his juniors 
termed “philosophers.” But he is being made a theologian. He 
is being introduced to the most sacred of all sciences with whose 
spirit he is not yet familiar. His training in that spirit is of 
more importance than the acquisition of fragments of knowledge. 
Indeed, it is of supreme importance that he be thoroughly drilled 
in that spirit before he leaves the seminary. He can then pick 
up knowledge by himself in his subsequent studies. Whereas, if 
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he has been merely crammed full of summarized principles and 
stereotyped solutions of cases he will never be a theologian. He 
will ever complain that the practical cases found on the mission 
are avoided by the manuals, and will ultimately resort to that 
“common sense” in which some are found to take pride more 
pitiable than pardonable. 

This scientific spirit does not exude from text-books. They are 
not intended to furnish it. They are rather for those who have 
already imbibed it; for those who have not, the professor must 
make supreme effort to supply it. But the professor of moral 
theology, as at present taught in many of our seminaries, labors 
under difficulties. His is not one distinct science, as I have 
shown, but a number of sciences gathered in dismaying confusion. 
There is a science of dogmatic theology with its element of 
revealed truth, its theological opinions, its controversies. There 
is canon law with its totally different spirit; a difference appre- 
ciated indeed by the professor but lost on the tyro who, unless 
his professor in the class of moral be a guide of exceptional 
ability, may raise a law to the dignity of an infallible decision or, 
as is more probable, give it all the flexibility of a controverted 
point of theological speculation. In illustration of this might be 
cited the cleric who vindicates his disdain of the Church’s laws 
governing even the validity of the sacraments by an appeal to the 
principle “Sacramenta propter homines.” Again, the revealed 
laws of morality must be dealt with in a scientific spirit quite 
different from that in which are deduced the conclusions of moral 
philosophy. In a word, dogmatic theology, moral theology, ethics, 
canon law, liturgy, etc., have each a distinctive scientific spirit. 
This spirit must be kept in mind in determining the place and 
scope of moral theology in our seminary curriculum. 

I do not deny that one professor could teach all these elements 
entering into moral theology as to-day exposed in our manuals; 
and might do so with due regard to the spirit of each of the 
component sciences. But I believe that it would be far better 
for the student if certain of these sciences were treated by dif- 
ferent professors. 

Of first importance is the restoration of the science of canon 
law to its due place in the seminary curriculum. Whatever 
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might be the excuse for the neglect of this branch in the pioneer 
days of the Church in America, it no longer avails The passing 
of our country from the indulgent jurisdiction of Propaganda, 
and the codification of canon law, mark for us in particular an 
epoch. The new era should be signalized by the establishment 
of a thorough course of canon law in our seminaries. In this 
course, rather than in that of moral theology, should be taught 
much of the tract “de Legibus’ and, in a word, all those treatises 
of our moral manuals that deal principally with the positive laws 
of the Church. The sacraments of matrimony, Holy Eucharist and 
orders should be treated in this course, if not indeed all sacra- 
ments save penance. And it might conduce to a more discerning 
administration of the sacrament of penance if the powers of 
the minister were exposed by a professor of canon law in a 
classroom whose spirit and atmosphere were those of the science 
of canon law. 


In ecclesiastical seminaries the course of ethics might well be 
eliminated from the philosophy program. The examination and 
appreciation of modern ethical systems could be studied to better 
advantage in connection with the tract on the true norm of mo- 
rality in fundamental moral; while the other theses of moral 
philosophy could be exposed in the tracts on “special moral” as 
the contribution of reason to the solution of the problems of life 
with which moral theology deals in the light of revelation. This 
does not at all imply that the section on ethics should be elimi- 
nated from the text-books of philosophy, for these are to be 
used in Catholic colleges whose students will never read moral 
theology. But for the seminarian more time should be given to 
the other problems of philosophy; while those concerning morals 
should be studied from the simultaneous philosophico-theological 
viewpoint, as indeed they are developed in most of our manuals 
of moral theology. 


The dogmatic treatises, however, which touch upon points of 
moral theology or canon law should be exposed in a class of 
dogmatic theology, and by a trained professor of that science. 
The treatise on the sacraments should be taught in no other way. 
The border line, it is true, may be in some cases difficult to define, 
but under the guidance of an efficient rector or prefect of studies 
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it can be fixed with approximate exactness. It is far less an evil 
that two professors should each touch upon a few neutral details 
of sacramental theology than that one professor should teach 
both dogma and canon law, not to speak of moral, liturgy and 
pastoral theology, in the same classroom and in the same atmos- 
phere. In this connection it is significant to note that the Father 
General of the Society of Jesus has directed that in the Jesuit 
theological schools the dogmatic and canonical elements in the 
treatises on the sacraments be taught henceforth in different 
classes. It has in fact been foreshadowed that the section of the 
revised canon law pertaining to clerical studies will exact this 
in all seminaries. 

There would be left to moral theology, then, a field that could 
be provided for in a two or three year course by either one or 
more professors. The conventional elements could here hold 
their conventional place. The course might begin with a study 
of the nature and norm of morality. An exposition of the Cath- 
olic system should be accompanied by an examination and refuta- 
tion of the ethical systems in favor to-day. But, save perhaps 
for a brief historical review, no time should be wasted on obsolete 
systems simply because an “author” found their refutation in 
volumes that once upon a time did honorable service. Inestimably 
important is this foundation stone of moral science; and the 
seminarian who has not been able to lay it firm and deep is poorly 
equipped for one of the two great fields whereon the battles of 
his generation are being fought. 

The treatise on human acts will naturally follow; and then 
the treatise on conscience, with a lucid explanation of the work- 
ing principle of probabilism alone, instead of a speculative study 
of the controversies of Jesuits and Redemptorists. Sin, but not 
sins, and virtue, not virtues, should next be treated in such wise 
that the student may be solidly grounded in fundamental prin- 
ciples; and not merely given illustrations which an indiscreet pro- 
fessor would draw from special moral to his own greater glory 
but to the obfuscation of the student who, for example, would 
strut in proud possession of the knowledge that to steal $10.00 
was a mortal sin while to steal $2.00 was venial, meanwhile 
knowing absolutely nothing scientific regarding the distinction 
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between mortal and venial sin. The spirit of this class should 
be philosophico-theological. To teach the what and why of 
morality, of right and wrong, of virtue and vice, should be its 
aim. It should touch upon no specific sin, no specific virtue, at 
least with a view to scientific development. Least of all should 
casuistry find place here. 

Then the course of “special moral” would take up all the spe- 
cific virtues and vices; and, let it be said, the virtues as well as 
the vices, if not, indeed, the virtues rather than the vices should 
find ample treatment. The philosophical and dogmatic founda- 
tion for the treatises on the virtues I would consider as within 
the province of the professor of moral theology. In slight 
modification of the order found in conventional text-books the 
matter of the course might be more profitably grouped and de- 
veloped from the point of view, not of virtues or precepts, but 
of relations. First might come the direct and immediate relations 
between man and God. Here the treatises “de Fide’, “de Spe”, 
“de Caritate erga Deum”, “de Religione”’, would define the direct 
internal and external relations of man with God. 

Then would come those tieatises which deal with man and 
his passions that center in himself rather than directly in God 
or neighbor. Here a more adequate treatment of pride, anger, 
impurity, gluttony, sloth, etc., might be provided, and the con- 
trary virtues developed to a far greater extent than in our ordi- 
nary. manuals. Certainly these virtues and vices need to be 
insisted on in confessional and pulpit. 

Then, in the third place, could be treated the all-important 
relations of man and man, the practice of such virtues as find 
their immediate term in one’s neighbor. Here would be developed 
at great length the living virtues of justice, charity, obedience, 
veracity, etc. Beginning with the treatise on commutative jus- 
tice all the strict rights of man should be clearly and fully defined 
and the manner of their acquisition and vindication determined. 
On this score our manuals leave much to be desired. In this 
connection I would suggest the incorporation into the treatise on 
justice of much that is now contained in the treatise on con- 
tracts. For buried there in the chapters on just price, usury, 
wages, and some long-forgotten contracts, is to be found the 
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traditional Catholic attitude towards money-making and towards 
capitalism and capitalists, so little understood by Catholics to-day. 
Small wonder; for who has not heard of the moral professor 
who with superior disdain has passed over at least the treatise 
“de Contractibus” with the sage remark that it was a matter of 
civil law. Even some recent manuals, in an endeavor to reduce 
the overloaded treatise on contracts to a working basis, have not 
only laudably omitted certain details on obsolete and unimportant 
contracts, but have blindly wiped out with them traditional Cath- 
olic principles of vast importance for the solution of the gravest 
problems of to-day. 

After the treatise on strict rights might come those dealing 
with non-strict rights, the matter of social jusice, and the tracts 
on obedience, lying, etc. 

Then should come the treatise “de Caritate erga Proximum” 
as a complement, not to the treatise on love of God, but to the 
treatise on justice. There is to-day more than ever a reason for 
this. Every Catholic writer and speaker on social questions is 
ready to say that in the application of the Catholic principles of 
justice and charity is to be found the solution of our social ills. 
Yet, in how many classrooms are the tracts on these two virtues 
even remotely united, or referred to scientifically as allied work- 
ing virtues? Never will the Catholic social doctrine and pro- 
gram be adequately understood, even by priests, until justice and 
charfty are treated in the classroom as complementary, and not 
at widely separated intervals of time in one’s course and in 
totally different class atmospheres. They must be treated suc- 
cessively and with the eye single to establishing in the mind of 
the student a concept of God’s will as to how man and man 
should live, and love, and work together for self and for neighbor. 
Immediate application of much that precedes could then be made 
in the tracts on the states of life. 


The treatise on sacraments might come next; though moral 
theology has scarce more to do than consider the disposition of 
minister and subject in all the sacraments save penance. This 
sacrament might be made the matter of the final term in the 
course of moral theology. Its extended careful exposition could 
serve to bring up in review many of the applied principles of 
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fundamental and special moral. Here too casuistry might be 
given more of a place than in the earlier years of the course. For, 
let me say in conclusion, casuistry in the classroom should look to 
the solution of practical cases by the application to them of all 
the available and apposite moral principles. The science of moral 
has suffered incalculably by the abuse in the classroom of one- 
rule puzzles offered as ‘“‘cases.” Their evil is that they give the 
student to think that moral cases are solved by an appeal to one 
principle, or that he will find the solution of a complicated moral 
problem in a single paragraph of a manual. 

This paper will merit, I confess, the charge of being destruc- 
tive instead of constructive; for the writer has offered no very 
detailed or definite plan with view to complete reconstruction. 
The time limit imposed has made it possible to do no more than 
present a few rapid suggestions. The thoughts here set forth 
reflect not the writer’s views alone but those of many a semi- 
nary professor with whom he has discussed this subject. In- 
deed, each suggestion here made is based upon the satisfactory 
experience of one seminary or another. If their grouping here 


will help those competent to provide for their more general 
acceptance this essay will have borne fruit beyond hoped-for 
measure. 


DISCUSSION 


FatHErR REyNoLtps remarked that professors are apt to encroach upon 
their neighbors’ domain. He suggested that in connection with the treatise 
on contracts practical instructions be given the students on commercial 
law and bookkeeping. 


FatHer Stocker thought that the seminary would be going outside its 
proper sphere if it undertook to give such instruction, to any consider- 
able extent. There is, indeed, a certain amount of knowledge, specially 
connected with the priest’s bookkeeping and business transactions, which 
should be acquired in the seminary; this belongs properly to the course 
of pastoral theology. 


FatHer ReyNo.ps insisted on the advantages of pointing out, in con- 
nection with moral theology, the bearing of civil law on the points dis- 
cussed, A law book on contracts should be in the hands of the students. 


Doctor DruMGooLe: “If the treatise de legibus is well taught the stu- 
dent can apply general principles to concrete cases. It would not do to 
seek to impart a detailed knowledge of civil law to one who is study- 
ing moral theology.” 
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FATHER SIEGFRIED took exception to the suggestion of Doctor Peterson’s 
paper that ethics be left for the theology course. Ethics is dealt with 
in philosophy in the light of reason alone, whereas in theology the 
teaching of Revelation is brought to bear upon its problems. It is well 
to deal with the subject distinctly from each point of view. Besides 
natural ethics cannot be left out of the philosophy course without mak- 
ing that course very incomplete. The disadvantages resulting from repeti- 
tion can be avoided if in philosophy the professor adheres strictly to 
his proper matter and is brief. 


Doctor Viesan: “I fear some of our old professors of moral theol- 
ogy would have been angry with Father Peterson for giving away to 
dogma, canon law, pastoral theology and liturgy, so much that they have 
considered as their own. This coming from a distinguished teacher of 
moral they might look upon as a kind of treason. A little reflection, 
however, would convince most of them that moral theology would not 
lose but rather gain by being disengaged from elements which belong 
to other sciences. 


“There are, nevertheless, serious difficulties in carrying out Father 
Peterson’s plan, especially as regards the sacraments. The dividing line 
between“ moral, dogma, canon law and pastoral theology is not always 
clear. If we compare the treatise on the sacraments in general or on 
baptism, penance, etc., as found in standard books of moral theology, 


such as Lehmkuhl, Gennicot, Noldin, with the same treatises in ordinary 
manuals of dogma, v. g., Hurter’s, or in canon law books, such as Gas- 
pari’s De Eucharistia and De Matrimonio, we find that they have a great 
deal in common. Although their points of view are different, their 
subject matter being the same it is not easy for them to draw the line 
between their own science and cognate sciences. 

“Again, from a practical point of view, would there not be at least 
as much confusion as there is now in the mind of the students if they 
had to see the treatise De Poenitentia first in dogma, then in moral, 
canon law and pastoral theology? 

“Three methods have obtained in dealing with the sacraments in the 
course of theology. In some seminaries the treatises on the sacraments 
are divided between the professor of dogma and the professor of moral, 
the latter as a rule keeping only De Poenitentia and De Matrimonio, 
and both dealing with the dogmatic, moral and canonical aspects of their 
subjects. In other seminaries each of the treatises on the sacraments is 
seen both in the dogma and in the moral part. In other places there 
is a special professor of sacramental theology which forms a distinct 
branch in the curriculum. Much can be'said for and against each plan.” 


FatHer Kirwin: “The professor of moral theology should inculcate 
principles. We need a logical construction of our treatises on moral 
subjects such as the Boston professor presents it.” 
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Rev. Ricnarp H. Tierney, S. J., of Woodstock, thought that moral 
theology has been too much mixed up with cognate branches. At 
Woodstock the professors have come to an understanding which pre- 
vents repetition. The teacher of moral does not trench on canon law 
and purely liturgical questions are treated in a special class of liturgy. 


Docror Butin recalled that the late Doctor Bouquillon would not 
separate dogma from moral. He thought that treatises belonging more 
specially to moral ought to be dealt with exclusively by the professor 
of moral, that those belonging more specially to dogma should be dealt 
with from both points of view by the professors of dogma. 


Docror Barr emphasized one of the points made in Doctor Peterson’s 
paper. The professor of fundamental moral should not encroach on 
the matter of special moral. He should, for instance, deal with sin in 
general and not, except for purposes of illustration, deal with particular 
sins. The professor of dogma is well fitted to deal with such subjects, 
from a theoretical point of view. 

FATHER STEHLE recommended the use, in the seminary, of a text-book 
on clerical bookkeeping and ordinary business forms. Wiltzius published 
the work. ; 

“Moral theology has been too much a treatise on sins rather than on 
virtues. Its ascetic character should be more emphasized. 

“Ethics should not be excluded from the philosophy course.” 


Doctor Peterson explained that his suggestion regarding the teaching 
of natural ethics in connection with fundamental moral applies only 
to institutions where the students of philosophy go into theology. It is 
based on the fact that it is very hard to avoid repetition if the same sub- 
ject be dealt with in both courses. At Brighton experience has shown 
that ethics does riot suffer from being taught only in the theology course, 
and that the time formerly devoted to the subject in philosophy can be 
well employed in the study of such subjects as psychology. However, 
no great inconvenience could result if Doctor Siegfried’s plan requiring 
a brief treatment of certain topics in ethics in the philosophy course 
were carried out. 


Doctor Rettty, of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, suggested that it 
might be well to separate the course on sociology and economics from 
the moral course. Students can be more easily interested and better 
instructed in those subjects if they are not required to learn about them 
in the disconnected way in which they must be studied if the professors 
simply take them up as topics to be dealt with in Justice and Rights, 
as Tanquerey does in his text-book. St. Mary’s Seminary has just de- 
cided to commence such a distinct course, and the subject is submitted 
to the consideration of the representatives of other seminaries. 


Doctor DruMcooLe dwelt on the importance of the fundamental 
treatises of moral. He remarked that it is hard to give students ade- 
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quate and clear knowledge about the impediments of marriage and 
censures. Here there would be a gain by letting the professor of canon 
law handle matters which properly belong to his course. 

The professor of moral and pastoral theology should take care to 
teach the students the proper English expressions to be used in dealing 
with delicate matters in the confessional. They should insist too, on 
the necessity of avoiding useless questions on such topics, and eliminate 
the exaggerated notions which many of them have about the sway of 
sin in the world. 


FatHer Kirwin remarked that priests can do much good in dealing 
with young people if they are able to give them exact scientific infor- 
mation about the natural evil effects of self-indulgence in matters for- 
bidden by the sixth commandment. 


Docror DruMGooLe agreed with Father Kirwin that priests should be 
well posted on matters of sex hygiene. 

In closing the session he thanked those who had written papers and 
Doctor Reilly who had acted as secretary in the absence of Doctor 
Corcoran, to whom a message of sympathy was sent. He invited co- 
operation in the discussion of the curriculum for philosophy and theology 
which is to be carried on in the Ecclesiastical Review. He expressed 
the hope that every seminary in the country would take part in the 
work of the Educational Association; there is no reason why the re- 
ligious orders should not join in this movement. 

“Every priest,” the President insisted in his concluding remarks, “must 
be an all-round educated, cultured man. He owes it more particularly to 
the younger generation, to whom he may, as their principal teacher, 
render such important services.” 
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